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FOREWORD 



The stofy of 'Tlie Only Way Out" was first pubUshed 
as a serial in ThK CHSisTiAir Herald^ of New York. 
The favorable reception accorded it by the readers of that 
journal encouraged the author and publishers to issue it in 
book form. The publishers of the first edition were Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Company, of New York, who retired from 
business before a second edition could be brought out and 
therefore the book was permitted to go out of print Since 
then it has often been called for, and many persons have* 
according to their own testimony, derived benefit from it, 
and some have even declared that they have been reclaimed 
from a life of doubt through its influence. The present 
publishers, therefore, have simply obeyed a call of duty ia 
printing a new edition. 

It is only right to say that the author has entirely re- 
written the work, and has also, in some measure, recon- 
structed the story, and believes that it has been not a little 
improved both as to matter and manner. Some years have 
elapsed since it was first written, and the author ventures to 
think that added experience has enabled him to correct 
certain crudities that appeared in the first edition. 
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Hills questioning the heavens for light, 

Ravines too deep to scan! 
As if the wild earth mimicked there 

The wilder heart of man. 

— 'Mrs. £. B. Browning. 



Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove; 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 

Thou madest man, he knows not fwhy; 

He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him; thou art just 



We have but faith, we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee — 

A beam in darkness: let it gro<w. 

—-AufUSD T9NNY8QN. 



For meek obedience, too, is light, 
And following that is finding Him. 
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OHA'PTBR I 

THE YOUNG THINKER 

It is always interesting to go to the village post- 
office. Indeed, there is more or less of a tension of feel- 
ing as you enter the door, turn to the right or left, slip 
past the stamp window, and • peer into your lock-box. 
Ah! and if fliere is a letter there, it is difficult to be 
deliberate in thrusting your hand into your pocket for 
your tiny key, inserting it into the narrow slit, pulling 
back the little door, and extracting the expected nti-issive. 
That is the way Allan Ransom felt one fair spring 
day on going to the office. As he peeped into the family 
box, he saw with delight that Uncle Sam had done his 
duty. Drawing the letter from its snug hiding place, 
lie glanced at the writing on the envelope, and a pleased 

smile wreathed bis lips. 

"Ah! it's from Leroy," he thought. "Just the letter 

I was looking for I How glad I am to hear from the 

dear old boy r 

Allan could not wait a minute before knowing the 

contents of his ^brother's letter. Going to one of the 

sloping writing desks in the office, he cut the flap of the 
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envelope, and drew out the following communication: 

My Dear Aluls: 

My school will close next Friday; so you may ex- 
pect me home on Saturday. Much as I have enjoyed 
my winter's work in the school-room, I am glad the last 
day is so near at hand. How pleasant it will be to be 
at home beneath the old roof with you and mother once 
again I I shall remain with you a week. Think of that, 
my blessed brother! At home for one whole week I 
Then, as I suppose you know, I must leave you again, 
bnd go on my way to college. For reasons that I shall 
fully explain when we meet, I have decided not to return 

to the M College, in which I have completed the 

course of study through the Sophomore year. I have 
carefully examined the catalogue of die Norton Sidney 
College, which is not so far from home, and have also 
corresponded with a -student friend of mine there, and 
have every reason to believe that it is an institution of 
excellent facilities in every respect. It seems to have 
an air of vigor and vim, and is fully abreast of the 
times, especially in its scientific department. And so 
I have decided to try it, for better or for worse, as they 
say in the marriage ritual. During the winter I have 
been gfiving much time to private study, so that I believe 
I shall be able to enter regularly the third term of the 
Junior year at Norton Sidney: at least, Vm determined 
to try. 

Please meet me at Banford on Saturday at 2 P. M., 
with dear old Baldy and the bugg}'. And don't forget 
to give my love to mother. 

Your affectionate elder brother, 

Leroy T. Ransom. 

"Just like Leroy!" Allan mused, after reading the 
letter. "Always enthusiastic. I wonder whether the 
energetic boy ever did anything in a half-hearted way. 
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Though his mind was always on getting an educaticm, 
even on the farm he used to work with all his might, as 
if he enjoyed it Leroy's a fine young fellow, and is 
bound to succeed — ^if he only wasn't — " 

Just then some one came in and interrupted Allan's 
meditations. Old Bakiy, the family driving mare, took 
him home at a brisk trot, and when he handed his 
mother Leroy's letter, her face beamed with pleasure at 
the prospect of having her eldest son at home for an 
entire week. 

Saturday came betimes, though the days dragged a 
little heavily for Ailan and his mother, so anxious were 
they for Leroy's return. The afternoon found Allan 
pacing the platform of the railway station at Banford a 
little impatiently, for he could scarcely wait to get a 
sight of his brother, whom he had not seen for almost 
a year. It is pleasant to say that the young men were 
not only brothers ; they were also friends. Presently the 
whistle of the locomotive was heard in- the distance, and 
in a few minutes the train came steaming and puffing 
up to the station, and die passengers were jostling one 
another on the platforms of tlie coaches. 

"Ah ! there he is, looking as natural as life I" thought 
Allan; then, as Leroy stepped from the train, Allan 
gasped his hand in his vigorous way, and exclaimed: 

"Hello ! old prodigal, how are you ?" 

"Well, I'm nearly famished just now, Allan," replied 
Leroy, trying to outdo the otfier in the hand-shaking 
exploit. "Isn't it funny, Allan, how hungry a boy always 
gets when he comes home ? My I what a raid I'll make 
on mother's provisions I But I mustn't be so sordid and 
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selfish — thinking about eatdng the first thing! I'm afraid 
I'm miles and miles away from having conquered the 
'world, the flesh, and the devil,' di? Well, it's good to 
see you, Allan. You're looking well, too. World treat- 
ing you all right?" 

"Better than I deserve," Allan returned heartily. 

"That's a characteristic answer, my boy. You're a 
genuine optimist. Some people think the world treats 
'em very badly and owes 'em a living." 

"I'm not of that ilk, you old joker. The world 
doesn't owe me anything. I owe it a whole lot, though." 

"Go 'long, Allan ! I'm too hungry to do any fencing 
now. How is mother?" 

"In excellent health; also in possession of all her 
rational faculties, I believe, like the rest of our famous 
family," Allan answered, banteringly. 

Rallying each other good-naturedly, as was their 
wont when they were together, the brothers made their 
way up old Factory Street to the buggy. 

"How do you do, Baldy?" Leroy cried, patting the 
mare's arched neck. "Bless your soul, if you have one! 
And I don't see why you s/houldn't have a soul — a sensible 
animal like you. Why, you look as sleek as a sunshiny 
day, if that isn't too far-fetched a metaphor. Allan, the 
dear old creature knows me. Listen to her talking to me 
in her own way. She whinnied as soon as she saw me 
coming. And look at her rubbing her head on my sleeve. 
They needn't tell me, old girl, that an intelligent animal 
like you hasn't a soul ;" and he gave her another affec- 
tionate caress. 

Then the young fellows got into the buggy, and 
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Baldy started off on a brisk trot that soon left Banford 

far in the rear. A pleasant drive of nearly ten miles 

over green hills and along meadowy valleys brought 

lihem to their country home. The setting sun was just 

throwing his mellow rays over the sweet pastoral scene. 

The highway along which they were driving wound 

down the side of a long hill, and, looking across a narrow 

intervale, through whidi there flowed a rivulet of clear 

spring water, Leroy's eye fell once more upon the old 

house on the opposite slope. Above the house the locust 

grove was just beginning to put on its vernal finery of 

green and white, the blossoms fillUig the air with their 

rich fragrance. Farther down the valley, in the woods 

just beyond the meadow, the whippoorwills were piping 

their vesper hymns, while down bj the brook the evening 

tinkle of a song sparrow sounded dulcetly. This was 

the place where Leroy had spent his childhood and early 

youth, and the memories of the familiar scenes, after an 

absence of almost a year, all but brought tears to his 

eyes. 

Near the foot of the hill the young men turned into 
a narrow lane leading from the highway to the house, 
crossed the plank bridge that spanned the brook, and 
drove up the slope at a lively trot. Mrs. Ransom had 
evidently been waiting for them, for, as the buggy went 
bowling up the lane, she hurried down to the gate to 
greet them. 

She looked the dear, lovable woman she was. Cheery, 
contented, and intelligent, there was also in her face that 
open, transparent expression from which any one would 
have inferred that she was a good woman. There could 
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be no uneasy, accusing conscience behind such a face. 
It was lighted up at this moment with pleasure at sight 
of her son, and glowed wi£h the love and admiration that 
a widow cannot help feeling for her boy when he is not 
wholly unworthy of her confidence and reiq>ect 

"Ah ! mother," Leroy exdaimed, springing from the 
carriage and grasping her hands, "it is good to see you 
again. Your face has the signs of health on it, dear; 
so you must be well." 

"Yes, my dear boy, my health is better than it has 
been for many years," she answered. "I'm thankful for 
that," she added devoutly. Then scanning her boy from 
head to foot, as if measuring -his height, she continued: 
"Why, how tall you are, Leroy! And how mudi you 
look like your father ! It's only when I look at you two 
great lads that I see how old I must be. Yet I don't fed 
old. And are you well, my boy?" 

"Indeed, I am, mother. I'm better than well. I 
scarcely know what it is to have an ache or a pain. But," 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, "just now there's an 
'aching void' within me. I'm wondering, mother mine, 
whether you have plenty of good things on hand just at 
this particular time in my interesting career." 

"Lots and lots of good things, you highfaluting 
goose I" she cried, giving him a love-tap on the cheek. 
"Supper's ready. Everytiiing steaming hot. Come right 
in and help yourself." 

"Thank you, Mutter meine. That's very cheering 
news. Blessed is the hungry boyr— when he gets home 
to mother's table and can throw oflF the restraints of 
backwardness. Oh! oh! the aroma of that coflFee! It 
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must be more delicious than the nectar of the gods. 
M-m-m-m," smacking his lips. "Once again I'm going 
to have cream that is cream for my coffee, and plenty 

of itr 

The days passed pleasantly, though quite too fast. 
Leroy busied himself making preparations for college, 
visiting a number of old neighbors, lending a helping 
hand to his brother in the spring work, playing harmless 
jokes on his mother, and making the house merry with 
gay laughter and boyish pranks. 

All too soon the time for leave-taking came. You 
know what that means, you who have left a pleasant 
home to go among strangers. Leroy stood at the little 
gate as his mother took his hand to say good-by. It 
was always painful for the good woman to see her boy 
leave his home, and he noticed that tears were glistening 
in her eyes. She was a Christian woman, and now, on 
the eve of parting from her son, she could not restrain 
her impulse to give him religfious counsel. 

"Leroy," she began, brokenly, "I am praying for 
you daily, and I hope you will put your confidence in 
God. I speak with the assurance of one who knows its 
?alue when I tell you that religion is good to live by. 
Fm just as sure that it is good to die by, for your father 
and grandparents tried it in that ordeal, and it gave them 
great comfort, taking away tfie sting of death and the 
victory of the grave. Remember my dear boy, that no 
one has a lease on life. If you should be taken away 
before you had made your peace with God, oh! what 
then, Leroy?" 

Leroy did not relish that kind of talk. From any 
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one else he would have despised it as preaching, or re- 
sented it as cant or a device to stir his fears ; but, know- 
ing that his mother was sincere in her concern for his 
spiritual welfare, he did not like to answer her as he 
would have answered one for whom he had less regard. 

"Oh! mother," he replied as lightly as he could, 
"I'm not afraid of death's coming; and if it does come, 
it will come, and that will be the end, as far as I know." 

This agnostical rejoinder sent a pang to the heart 
of the young skeptic's mother. 

"How can you speak so lightly, Leroy, on sacred 
themes?" she remonstrated. "Do you mean to say that 
you don't believe what the Bible teaches? Some one 
has told me that you were growing quite skeptical, but 
I couldn't believe it; I didn't want to believe it of a boy 
of mine. For that reason I haven't introduced the sub- 
ject before. I didn't want to spoil your holiday when 
you appeared to be so full of merriment. Perhaps I 
haven't done my duty by you, my boy. I can't argue 
with you, not now, at any rate, and perhaps I couldn't 
even if we had time ; but of one thing I'm sure — ^that it 
IS better to be at peace with God, to try to do His will, 
to have a good conscience toward God and man, than to 
be ever so learned and yet carry a tossed and restless 
heart through life. Do promise me, Leroy, that you 
won't oppose the Bible. A part of our little family is 
already in the heavenly city, and it is my fervent hope 
that we may be an unbroken household there, my dear 
boy." 

By this time her tears were flowing fast, and Leroy, 
who was easily affected by a pathetic appeal, could not 
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wholly restrain his emotions. But against the conviction 
that she hoped to stir he resolutely steeled his heart. 
The present feeling, he reasoned, would soon pass away, 
and leave his mind clear to think calmly on the subject. 
Presently he regained his voice enough to say : 

"Mother, don't worry about me. Fm going to study 
and reason this matter out, till I'm able to walk in the 
clear light of truth. That is all I care for, mother dear, 
be assured of that — the truth." 

Then he said "Good-by," to which she answered 
brokenly, "Good-by, God bless you !" and with that ben- 
ediction from his mother's lips he swung himself to the 
buggy seat beside his brother Allan. As they drove up 
the hill, the hot tears continued to flow down the young 
man's cheeks, though he was ashamed of himself for 
betraying such weakness even before his own brother. 
By and by he dried his tears and tried to resume his 
usual vivacity of spirit. Still, his mother's words rang 
in his ears. At length he said : 

"Mother's worrying about me, I know she is. I feel 
very sorry for Her, too. She's really afraid that my 
soul's in peril. I do wish s-he wouldn't talk to me on the 
subject of religion. I can't answer her as I can other 
people, because — well, because she's mother, you know. 
A fellow can't argue with his mother, if he respects her 
as much as we do our mother. You can easily see that, 
Allan. If she only wouldn't try to rouse my feelings! 
She almost always weeps, and refers so touchingly to 
heaven and our friends who she thinks have gone on 
before, that for the time it completely upsets me, and I 
lose control of my thinking powers. Now, Allan, I don't 
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intend to carry on this campaign for truth on the field 
of emotion, but on the field of pure reason, which is the 
proper fighting ground. Reason and scientific research 
are my guiding star. It seems to me, anyway, Allan, 
that religion is mainly gush and sentimentality." 

Allan did not answer at once ; he had the air of one 
who was musing on a serious theme. At length, how- 
ever, he replied: 

*^And yet, Leroy, mother may be right." 

"Right, Allan, right!" Leroy exclaimed, a scowl 
creasing his forehead. "How can she be right when 
she has never studied the subject deeply; when she 
knows nothing about the irrefutable scientific objections 
to the Bible? Some of us, who have examined the isub- 
ject with patient care and study, do not and cannot be- 
heve." 

"Ah! Leroy, there are many things in this universe 
that are beyond the reach of reason, and this is one of 
them. I'm not much of a prophet, but I predict that 
you'll be beaten every time you try to fight out your 
battle along that line. But I'm not able to argue the 
question with you, no more than mother is, because I 
haven't gone over near all the difficulties of which you 
speak. I'm going to do something better than debate 
with you, brother Leroy. I want to make a confession. 
Do you care to hear it?" 

"Yes, forge ahead, my lad." 

"Perhaps you remember that a change was brought 
about in my convictions on the subject of religfion last 
winter, for I wrote you about it at the time. Here are a 
few facts of experience, Leroy. Let us see how your 
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'philosophy/ as you call it, it will account for them." 

"I thought you weren't going to argue/' Leroy 
twitted. 

"Oh ! excuse me. I didn't mean to, but I guess it's 
in the Ransom blood. Well, I'll try to keep to the facts. 

The Christian people of W held a series of special 

meetings last winter. They were conducted by an earn- 
est and intelligent minister. By the way, he has, I think, 
been over some 6f the ground of which you speak so 
often, and might clear up some of the mists for you." 

Leroy winced at this remark. It must be admitted 
that he was not altogether without vanity, especially of 
the intellectual kind, and the mere suggestion that a 
village preacher might enlighten him, the young col- 
legian, on any subject punctured his self-esteem. So he 
interrupted his brother somewhat testily : 

"As a rule, preachers are an uneducated class, half 
off their mental balance, quite disposed to be one-sided 
and cranky, and are the last persons to whom I should 
apply for help on any problem that puzzled me." 

"Maybe you'd change your mind if you were better 
acquainted with them," rejoined Allan quietly. "They're 
not all ignoramuses, I warrant you. At least, Mr. 
Danton, the minister to whom I refer, is an educated 
man. A college man, Leroy. He graduated from a 
first-class college and theological school in the East. I 
know this, for I saw his diplomas hanging on the 
•vail of his study. But that isn't to the point. I want 
to tell you about my experience." 

"Stick to your text, then. That's more than two- 
thirds of liie preachers do." 
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"Ha! ha! you don't seem to waste much love on 
♦he preachers, Leroy. Well, let that go. I was telling 
;Ou about the special meetings. A number of persons 
were converted, declaring that the experience was real. 
In a few days I myself felt convicted of my sins. My 
consciousness of my sinful condition became so vivid 
that I couldn't hide it from the keen eyes of the minister. 
He came to me one evening after the service, and in a 
very quiet way asked me about my attitude toward 
Christ. He was so frank and honest that I just described 
my feelings as best I could. Don't think, Leroy, that I 
was excited. I'm not excitable, as you know. There 
wasn't anything sensational in Mr. Danton's methods; 
nothing to stir the emotions unduly. He preached the 
gospel in a simple, direct way, and, somehow, it went 
right to the conscience. I was convicted of sin. I fdt 
that all my life I had been sinning against One who had 
been kind to me. As the minister said, I had been 
sinning against infinite love; and I wanted to call upon 
God for pardon." 

"How could you feel so, Allan," Leroy interrupted, 
"when you don't know whether such a Being exists or 
not?" 

"Never mind that now, Leroy. We mustn't drift 
from our point. I don't want to argue the question of 
God's existence, but simply wish you to hear me through, 
and then you can draw your own conclusions. To be 
brief, the state of mind I've referred to continued for 
several days, when, one night, as I was returning home 
across the fields alone, my burden of sin became so heavy 
that I couldn't carry it any longer. And why should I? 
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All the while there was a good God above me who 
wanted to pardon me, who had sent His Son into the 
world to save me. Then why should I bear this weight 
any longer on my heart? That is the thought that came 
into my mind. It came like an inspiration. So what do 
you think I did, my dear Leroy? Why, I just dropped 
on my knees out there on the snow, and prayed to God 
for mercy and light." 

Leroy looked at his brother in surprise, but said 
nothing, and Allan went on : 

"I know how skeptical you are about such things, 
Leroy, but I'm going to tell you just what happened. 
I hadn't been on my knees long before my burden of 
guilt was taken away. It just seemed to fall off me as 
the heavy bundle fell from the shoulders of Christian, 
Bunyan's pilgrim, when he reached the cross. I sprang 
to my feet a changed man. Old things had passed away; 
all things had become new. That's the way the Bible 
puts it, and it's the best way to express the experience. 
The darkness was all gone, and the light shone, oh! so 
brightly, Leroy, into my soul. All my distress, my feel- 
ing of condemnation, my sense of strangeness toward 
God, all were removed, and in their stead came a calm- 
ness, a fullness of joy, a freedom of spirit, such as I 
have never known before. I walked home across the 
snow-bound fields a different man from the one who 
had begun the journey from the church. And more 
than that, I had such a pleasing sense of security and 
assurance of truth. I can't describe it, Leroy. I had 
had my doubts, too ; perhaps not the same in all respects 
as those that harass you ; but still they were troublesome. 
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Now they were all swept away Hke darkness before the 
dawn, and the questions that had perplexed me were 
now either made plain or else I received so much assur- 
ance of God's love that I can trust Him to solve them 
in His own good time. You see, Leroy, as the minister 
has told me since, when a man has the fundamental 
question of his personal salvation settled, he can trust 
God for the solution of all the other problems. Now, 
my dear Leroy, this is the question I want to ask you: 
What caused that wonderful change in me? How do 
you account for it with your 'philosophy' ?'' 

During the recital of his brother's experience Leroy 
watched him furtively. A strained, nonplussed expres- 
sion drew the young skeptic's face into lines of hard- 
ness. Had the narrative fallen from other lips, he would 
have scoffed at it as the delusion of a frenzied brain; 
but he knew that Allan was a sensible young fellow, who 
had never been disturbed with superstition or religious 
vagaries, and so he was not as ready as usual with a 
reply to his brother's pointed question. With the buggy 
whip, which he held in his hand, he whisked a fly from 
Baldy's flank, meanwhile making several awkward eflSorts 
to speak. 

"I — ^^I — ahem! — reserve my judgment," he stam- 
mered, "till you've answered me one question: How 
does your 'experience,' as you are pleased to call it, hold 
out?" 

"I'm glad you asked that question. The experience 
didn't pass away. My change was both radical and last- 
ing. To-day the same sense of nearness to God, the 
same assurance of pardon and truth, are with me, as 
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they were when I was converted. If there's any differ- 
ence, the experience is brighter and steadier. Of course, 
I'm not free from temptation ; no one is ; and sometimes 
1 have to walk by faith in the dark. But by going to 
God in prayer I soon get relief. Besides, I don't depend 
on the state of my feelings ; I just trust God by faith, 
and know He will take care of my feelings. The min- 
ister—I mean our minister — once said that a man some- 
times has more religion when he doesn't feel happy than 
when he does, for any one can go along jubilantly when 
he feels glad, but when one feels depressed and clings 
to God by principle, then he proves that he has genuine 
faith. My ! how that sermon helped me !" 

"You bank a good deal on your parson, I see," 
Leroy smiled. 

"Certainly! Why shouldn't I? It's his business to 
study all these questions of faith and the Christian life, 
and when God gives him a message of cheer and help- 
fulness, oughtn't he to deliver it?" 

"You're becoming an apt debater, brother mine. 
Proceed." 

"There's another feature of my experience that I 
Wen't told you of. You'll see by what I tell you that 
I was changed in every way. I loved God — but that 
wasn't all; I felt kindly toward everybody, even my 
demies. I had several quarrels on hand at the time, 
^nd I couldn't rest till I had made up with the parties 
I was feeling angry with. I don't know that I was in 
the wrong. I'm sure I wasn't in one instance; but I 
didn't care for that. I went and settled all my differences 
as quickly as I could, and haven't had a quarrel with 
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any of my associates since. Fm quite hot-tempered, too, 
as you know, for you've called me Mr# Tinder-box more 
than once, when I got nettled at some trifle. Isn't it 
strange — and just as glorious as it's strange — ^that this 
experience, when it's of the genuine sort, takes hatred 
and resentment out of one's heart and puts kindliness 
in their stead? Do you know anything else that works 
that way? It can't be anything very bad, surely, that 
makes a man a better son, brother, and neighbor. Now, 
Leroy, I must put iny question to you again: What 
caused this great change in me? It's a 'phenomenon' — 
one of your own big words — that your much-praised 
science can't explain, I fancy." 

The elder brother reflected a while, wondering 
whether it would be wise to say what was in his mind. 
Again he flicked a fly from Baldy's back. At length 
he ventured cautiously: 

"Allan, I don't want to disturb your peace of mind 
or tear down your beautiful castle of faith and hope; 
but, as you insist on an answer, I will simply explain 
that your experience, strange as it may seem, might be 
accounted for on the ground of mental action and re- 
action. A study of psychology would, I think, solve the 
problem without resort to supernatural agencies." 

"It's a little hard for me to follow you, Leroy," said 
Allan. "Let me see — psychology is — " 

"The science of the human mind," Leroy prompted. 

"Oh! yes, I understand you now. You mean the 
experience can be explained merely by the natural action 
of the mind, without calling in the aid of the divine 
Spirit. Well, then, I must tell you your explanation 
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doesn't explain. That's the trouble with it. It leaves 
the difficulty where it found it. Cutting the knot isn't 
untying it, my boy. The question is, Why does the mind 
act that way? And why, when it does, docs it ascribe 
the work to God's Spirit instead of to its own action? 
If the human mind does such a shabby, deceptive busi- 
ness as that, it doesn't seem to me its testimony amounts 
to much. I don't see bow you can put any faith in its — 
its — operations." 

"Allan, something is making you quite acute in 
argtmient. I wonder what it is." 

"Well, I've been thinking a good deal, reading the 
Bible and several other useful books, and I haven't been 
listening to Mr. 'Danton's sermons for nothing, either. 
It's an education to hear him Sunday after Sunday. But 
never mind about compliments. I have a different ex- 
planation for the religious experience I've just described." 

"Well, let's have it, my farmer philosopher." 

"It's this: The soul of man is so formed that the 
truth of the gospel fits it as a garment fits the person it 
was made for." 

"That's mere assertion. How do you know it's 
true?" 

"By experience," Allan answered quickly, with a 
<imilfe. 

"It may be, Allan; it may be. I confess it's all as 
dark as Erebus to me," Leroy rejoined gloomily. 

"It's not dark at all, Leroy. It's as clear as noon- 
cay. When one goes to God in prayer. His Spirit oper- 
ates on one's mind through the channels of truth." 

Here Leroy shunted the argument to keep himself 
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from being cornered. 

"Truth!" he cried. "Truth is in science, in ph 
ophy, in the whole realm of human research and reas 

"But there's a realm of spiritual knowledge w 
you oughtn't to pass by and ignore. It's higher 
all the other reahns." 

"Yes, it's the land of cant and bigotry and crec 
t}'!" with a shrug. 

"Hold on, Leroy. Don't get to using hard nai 
I assure you that God had a direct hand in the experi' 
I've just recited. His Spirit bears witness with 
spirit that—" 

"Oh, don't talk so piously, Allan ! I don't want 
sturdy brother to begin to use these cant phrases 
some illiterate clodhopper. Listen ! Of course, it's c 
to you to account for your change of mind by brin| 
God into it, but it's very unphilosophical to do so. 
stead of looking to the supernatural for an explanal 
I should seek it in the natural. Centuries ago pe 
who saw an eclipse accounted for it by the actioi 
their gods; but our greater knowledge to-day has 
ploded all that nonsense. In nature there's no nee( 
introduce a 'Creator to explain its phenomena. We d 
know all the springs of power in the physical world, 
well aware, but our knowledge is growing, and w6 
far in advance of our fathers. Science is striding 
and every step tends to the exclusion of God from 
universe. The same truth holds in the world of mt 
action. All the phenomena can be accounted for by 
inherent ppwers of the intellect, and there's no call 
a supernatural agent to intrude. Of course, it's 
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easiest solution of every problem, to say, *God did it!' 
but it is— rexcuse my saying it so bluntly, Allan — only 
the illiterate and stupid who solve problems in that way 
in this advanced age of the world." 

Leroy noticed the look of pain on his brother's face; 
so he added, in a more conciliatory tone: "But really, 
Allan, Tm very much interested in your experience. 
What are some of its practical effects, if it has produced 
any?" 

"I'm glad to tell you," returned Allan, the clouds 
lifting from his brow. "I take a deeper interest in the 
welfare of others than I did before, and try to do them 
good in every way. I'm not as selfish as I was. As I 
said, I'm able to control my temper much better than 
I once could. Once I was quite profane; this change 
has taken the oath from my lips. Account for the ex- 
perience as you will, you can't deny that its effects upon 
me have been wholesome. It has made a better man of 
me in every respect. Surely errors and lies could not 
bring about such good results. Have you ever thought 
of that?"' 

"No — no — not exactly, and I admit it's an argu- 
ment of some weight." 

"Then, Leroy, I beg of you don't harden your heart 
against such evidence of the divine reality of the Chris- 
tian religion. Why, here we are in town, and almost at 
the station, but before we part I want to ask you one 
question : What are skeptics and free-thinkers as a class 
doing for the moral uplifting of the world? Where are 
their colleges, their charitable institutions, their missions 
for enlightening the heathen, their helpful agencies for 
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lifting up the wicked and the downtrodden? The Chris- 
tian churches, as you must be aware, are doing a great 
deal of this kind of work for the world, and — " 

"I guess we'll have to adjourn this discussion sine 
die/' Leroy interrupted. "Here we are at the station." 

"Yes, yes, the train's almost ready to start. Get 
your ticket, quick, Leroy, or you'll be left !" 

When the ticket was bought, Allan said, with much 
feeling : 

"Good-by, my big brother. I hope and pray that you 
will be led into the light." 

"Ill get there somehow, you may depend upon it; 
but Vm going to do it in my own way." 

"No, no, Leroy; not in your own way. In God's 
way." 

"Ha! ha! We sfhall see, we shall see. There! my 
train's starting. Good-good-by, brother mine. Write 
to me often. I fear I shaJl be homesick more than once 
for you and' mother." 

The two young men wrung each other's hands, and 
were scarcely able to keep back the tears. The next 
moment the senior brother leaped aboard the moving 
train, and went whirling away to other scenes. How 
little he knew what the future had in store for him! 
How little any of us are able to read the horoscope of 
the future! 



CHAPTER II 

NEW FRIENDS 

As THE train swept along the winding valleys, or 
swung about the steep hillsides, or dived through the 
tunnels, Leroy's mind was in a turmoil. First, his 
mother's pathetic appeal had touched his feelings; then, 
his brother Allan had rather a telling way of putting an 
argument, and clinching it with facts instead of theories ; 
all of which had more or less disturbed the young un- 
believer's confidence in the conclusions at which he had 
been arriving by severe mental processes for a number 
of years. He sat at the car window watching the flitting 
landscapes, but with a half-averted mind. 

How had he become the avowed skeptic he was? 
■He had been reared in a Christian home by his mother 
and his grandparents. His father had died when Leroy 
was quite young, and hence he had had no one who 
could exercise careful oversight of his reading, which 
will account, in some measure, for his going astray. 
At the impressionable age of eighteen certain anti-Chris- 
tian books had been put into his hands, and he was told 
by his tempter to read them- and become a thinker, 
an independent thinker. The works that he read — witk 
^uch surprise at first, then with avidity — were those of 
Gibbon, Hume, Voltaire and Rosseau; but more than 
all, he was attracted by some of the scientific literature 
of the day that is hostile to revelation. Thus, by the 
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rime we meet him, he had gone so far as to become 
what his acquaintances called "an avowed infidel." 

Honest ? Oh ! yes, entirely honest — at least, he meant 
to be and thought he was. It would be unfair to say 
that his skepticism was the result of mere captiousness 
and perversity, for his doubts were deeply rooted and 
real, and there was nothing he resented more vigorously 
than for any one to call his sincerity in question. He 
protested again and again that he was an "honest 
skeptic." 

It is but fair to say that he was in a measure driven 
into skepticism against his own will. He would have 
preferred to remain in the faith, both for his own com- 
fort and his own interest. To abandon his religious be- 
lief would, as he knew, be painful to himself and give 
distress to others, especially his mother, and would cost 
him the friendship of many whose influence might be 
helpful to him, could he retain it. Indeed, he had often 
felt that he was a kind of "Wandering Jew" among his 
relatives and acquaintances, most of whom were staunch 
believers. It was as if he had been driven by forces that 
he could not control from the old house in which his 
ancestors had dwelt for many generations, and was now 
wandering about without a shelter for his head; confi- 
dent, however, that he would soon find, or perhaps be 
able to erect, a mansion with a much sounder foundation, 
much better walls and roof, and much ampler room for 
his expanding knowledge. 

In due time he reached Cla3rville, the town in which 
the celebrated Norton Sidney College was located. After 
matriculation he entered upon his studies with the 
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zeal that characterized everything he undertook. He was 
not disappointed in his hopes of being able to enter the 
Junior class, proving that he had not applied himself 
in vain to his studies during the year he had remained 
out of college to add to his exchequer by teaching school. 
He was conscious, too, that he had gained much in 
strength of mind and power of application through 
the severe discipline of self -teaching. Charles Kingsley 
makes the immortal Sandy Mackaye say: "A man kens 
just as much as he's taught himsel', an' na mair,'' and 
there is truth in the saying, whether applied to a man in 
or out of college. 

Leroy rejoiced in the self-reliance he had gained by 
his winter's experience. However, self-education, not- 
withstanding its advantages in some respects, is a slow 
and toilsome process. He had felt this, and was conscious 
that much time had been lost in trying to solve problems 
♦hat an experienced professor would have explained in 
d few words. He was now to have guidance in his stu- 
<iics. and also the stimulus that comes from friendly 
competition. 

Nor did it take long to find out that the N. S. 
College (as it was locally known) met all his glowing 
expectations. It was thorough-going, enterprising and 
tip-to-date, with all the literary and scientific advantages 
that a young and ambitious seeker after knowledge 
could wish.. He would be proud to call it his alma mater. 
He found a room-mate who was congenial. Leroy 
rejoiced in this fact beyond measure. True, it might have 
been better in some respects had there been less con- 
geniality. Intelligent opposition is a strengthening dis- 
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cipline, unpleasant at times, but always invigorating. 
As it was, he found no occasion in his room to stand 
by his defences, or to ascertain whether his positions 
were vulnerable or not ; for Henry Burt, his chum, was, 
like himself, a skeptic; if not as outspoken as Leroy, 
still as acute, thorough-going, and honest. As soon as 
they discovered each other's views on the religious ques- 
tion, they wrung each other's hands with mutual admira- 
tion. 

*'I tell you, Burt, we shall make a fine team," Leroy 
burst out. "We'll teach the old college a thing or 
two, eh ?" 

"Aye, that we will, Ransom," the other replied. 
"We'll make the air blue with our warfare on supersti- 
tion." 

"You're a chum indeed and in truth, my dear Burt; 
el man after my own heart. What a piece of luck we 
found each other! We'll be like Castor and Pollux, 
Damon and Pythias, Jonathan and David, all in one." 

"Good! good! A fine simile! My only objection 
to it is your dragging in those old Bible characters, 
Jonathan and David. Otherwise it's very apt, he! he!" 

"Well, you are a thorough-going free-thinker !" Ran- 
som declared, admiringly. 

In this way the young men encouraged and abetted 
each other in their war on the integrity of the Bible, 
and both made rapid progress in the broad road of 
unbelief. But other things besides their hostility to the 
Bible cam€ in to claim a share of their attention. There 
were their studies, their teachers, the literary societies, 
the experiments in the laboratories, the athletic games, 
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and, not the least in the minds of young men, the social 
life of the college, which, as will presently be seen, was 
not quite so rigid and restricted as is the case in many 
institutions of learning where co-education is in vogue. 

Some weeks passed, and Leroy's list of new-found 
friends was rapidly increasing. One Sunday evening 
he and his chum went to church, chiefly, as was their 
wont, for the purpose of criticism. As they sat waiting 
for the service to begin, a young lady entered, and was 
conducted by the usher down the opposite aisle to a seat 
about half way to the front. Leroy watched her curi- 
ously till she was seated, noting her graceful carriage, 
lithe form, and aquiline features. 

"What a charming girl!" he mused. "Something 
peculiar about her appearance, too — something out of 
the ordinary. Pretty — at least, attractive. I wonder who 
she can be." 

But now the minister was beginning the service, and 
presently the young skeptic became interested, and what 
with criticising the sermon and arguing with his chum 
on the way home, he soon almost forgot about the mysti- 
fying young stranger. 

One evening, a few days later, he stepped across 
the street from his rooms to make some purchases at 
one of village stores, when who should enter but the 
identical young woman whom he had noticed at church? 
She was accompanied by one of her girl friends. Leroy 
eyed her as closely as civility would permit, and made up 
his mind that she was unlike any woman he had ever 
seen; and, withal, there was something charmingly for- 
eign — "exotic," he put it — in her looks and manner. She 
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laughed and chatted with iher friend and the clerk, made 
a few purchases, and went her way, leaving Leroy in a 
more mystified state of mind than ever. Somehow, a new 
feeling was stirring within him, though what it was he 
did not stop to decide, for he was too much excited for 
self-analysis. Hastening to his room, he broke out with 

"Henry, I've just seen a strange being!" 

"Why, what? A ghost from the land of credulity ?*' 

"Oh, hold up, you old scoffer !'' Leroy replied, feel- 
ing that the jeer was particularly out of place with the 
image of the beautiful girl before his eyes. "You're for- 
ever and ever dragging in your obnoxious infidelity." 

"Oh ! I didn't know you were sensitive on that point. 
What's come over you ? But what or whom did you see ? 
I'm all agog with interest." 

"A girl!" 

"Hey?" 

"Yes, a girl — a real live girl; yet she didn't seem 
quite real. There was something other-worldly about 
her — something entirely unique. I can't define it. It 
puzzles me. I'm sure she's no ordinary girl — none of 
the inane and frivolous sort. She must be from a foreign 
country; or, if such a thing were possible, a wanderer 
from another world. Do you know what I was reminded 
of, Burt? I couldn't help thinking of Plato's lost conti- 
nent, Atlantis, and my opinion is that she has come 
from that country at the bottom of the sea." 

"She must be a mermaid, then !" laughed Burt. 

"Can't you be serious for one minute?" Leroy 
scolded. "I'm afraid your habit of scoffing at religion 
is extending to everything else. You don't seem to have 
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a bit of sentiment or romance in your whole makeup/' 

"Oh ! come, Ransom, let us not quarrel/' said Burt, 
laying a soothing hand on his friend's shoulder. "I sue 
for peace; I lift the flag of truce. Yes, *peace, peace, 
when there is no' — There! I got into a rut, as usual, 
and couldn't get out of it till I broke a wheel! I hear 
too many sermons. But, come, old fellow, let us dismiss 
the feminine gender now, and go in for something more 
masculine — our lesson in psychology, for instance." 

They were soon absorbed in their reading, but ever 
and anon the image of the "lost-Atlantis girl," as Leroy 
mentally called her, flitted before his vision, sometimes 
in all the reality of her beauty, and again like a wraith 
beckoning him to ethereal realms. 

But other matters crowded the busy days. As might 
liave been expected, Leroy soon joined one of the literary 
societies of the college, for one of the magnets that drew 
him to the school was the information that the opportuni- 
ties there for literary culture were of a superior order. 
After looking into the claims of the several societies of 
the college, he decided to cast in his lot with the staunch 
^W Franklin Society, which had already made not a lit- 
tle creditable history for itself. It was both a literary 
^d social organizaition, composed of many of the bright- 
est students of the college, and was designed for the 
dental and moral improvement of its members. Leroy 
never regretted his choice, though he knew thait the other 
societies — ^the Philos and Adelphians — were not behind 
his own in all that goes to make such organizations an 
aid and stimulus to the young in the pursuit of culture. 
For years it had been the custom for the Franklin 
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Society to give a public entertainment every few weeks 
in the large assembly-room called Literary Hall. It 
must be borne in mind that this was some y^ars ago — 
that is, before the large auditorium, which now graces 
the spacious campus, was erected. On these occasions 
the room was almost always filled with students and 
villagers. Those who took part in the public exercises 
usually made careful preparation, and, as may be sur- 
mised, the old hall was the arena of many a forensic 
contest that made the echoes ring and that gave a fore- 
cast of similar performances yet to be enacted on a larger 
scale in other public places. The work of the literary 
societies was made a special feature of the college. It 
might be whispered right here, though it does not belong 
to our narrative, that the athletic spirit had not invaded 
the college life to such an extent as to make muscle more 
popular than mind. 

It was a pleasant Friday evening a few weeks after 
young Ransom had come to the college. Many persons 
might have been seen marching in a procession toward 
Literary Hall. As Leroy's room-mate had engagements 
elsewhere that evening, our hero-doubter was accom- 
panied by another young man whose acquaintance he 
had recently formed and toward whom he entertained 
a warm feeling of friendship. Walking up the campus 
together, with arms locked, Leroy inquired : 

"Train, are you on the program this evening?" 

"Indeed, I am, and with a vengeance, too," the 

other replied. "Fm to lend a helping hand in the debate, 

and expect to carry off a couple of bushels of laurels on 

my expansive brow. Bait did you ever hear of such a 
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half-witted question as we are asked to discuss this even- 
ing? 'Resolved, That the Government should set aside 
a special fund for the benefit of struggling geniuses/ 
Who cares for struggling geniuses ? Not I, for one. Let 
them struggle, I sa}, as those of us are compelled to do 
who haven't the egotism to call ourselves geniuses ! Fm 
mighty glad Vm to have a whack on the negative side 
of that question. The fellows on the other side would 
better look out for their bays, he ! he !" 

Francis Train — ^that was his full name — was always 
poking fun at himself, and he did it mostly by ridiculous 
bragging, the merry twinkle in his blue eyes showing 
that he was anything but an egotist. 

The young men had now reached the main building, 
and were making their way up the wide flight of stairs 
leading to the hall. They sat together, beguiling the time 
in genial conversation about their college woric. Statuary 
and pictures, representing a large number of eminent 
men, adorned the platform and walls. In a conspic- 
uous place stood a life-sized statue of the statesman and 
philosopher for whom the society was named, while a 
number of his pithy epigrams had been framed and were 
hanging here and there. 

The time having come to begin the exercises, the 
president and secretary took their accustomed places on 
the rostrum, and the gavel fell sharply, giving the signal 
for the audience to become quiet. Dr. Lester, the Presi- 
dent of the college, was asked to offer prayer. Leroy 
resented the idea of "obtruding a devotional service," 
as he put it, into the literary exercises of the evening, 
declaring that it was "mal-apropos." 
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The Faculty of the college took a deep interest in 
the literary work of the students, and were usually pres- 
ent at the public sessions, often taking vigorous part in 
the general discussions. They were scholarly men, but 
that is not saying that they were recluses or a set of 
dry pedants. 

Routine business dispatched, the declaimers, of 
whom there usually were four, were called to the stage. 
All the popular poems and prose pieces that are adapted 
for public reading were recited sooner or later in the 
old hall, and it may be said that more than one bright 
youth won not a little local celebrity as a declaimer. 

Presently the debaters were called, among them our 
friend, Francis Train. The first speaker, being a novice, 
caused some fun by his blunders and uncouth gestures. 
He was almost overcome by nervous excitement. Before 
'beginning his speech, he had to go through a number of 
preliminaries, such as putting his hand into his coat-tail 
pocket — for he was dressed in a Prince Albert for the 
momentous occasion — pulling down his choker, which 
was dangling from his chin, adjusting the collar and 
lapel of his coat, clearing his throat vociferously, bury- 
ing his nose in his handkerchief and blowing it several 
times with a sterterous snort; all of which caused a 
tittering to break out in every section of the hall. Finally 
he got started, in fine form, too, for he rushed on at a 
breakneck speed, breaking to flinders all the rules of syn- 
tax, and playing havoc with the canons of gesticulation 
and voice culture, until in the end, with a face as red 
as a cardinal's wing, he delivered his peroration, which 
was a ludicrous attempt at oratorical flight, and was 
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made up of all the big words he could find in the diction- 
ary. Then he sat down and mopped the sweat from his 
brow, while the audience indulged in a volley of good- 
humored applause, determined not to hurt his feelings, 
yet glad that the ordeal was over. 

By and by Francis Train's turn came. He was not 
what you would call an eloquent speaker, but was quite 
witty at times, and his addresses always "bristled with 
points," as one of his* teachers said. After speaking a 
while, he exclaimed : 

"Struggling geniuses! Let them struggle, I say. It 
will do them good. The fact is, no man ever amounts to 
anything till he has fought with the stern realities of 
life, and conquered. If I were to have my way, I should 
set all these geniuses to work binding wheat on the 
hottest days of summer till they became as limp as a 
house-maid's dish-rag. Wouldn't that take the conceit 
out of them, though? I know of nothing that is more 
effectual. Hard work is a fine discipline for all of us, and 
especially for people who are so inflated as to call them- 
selves geniuses. Geniuses want governmental aid!" he 
cried, throwing out both of his hands in a mock-heroic 
way. "Shame on the man who calls himself a genius, 
and yet asks his Government to carry him on a palan- 
quin of bank-notes to the lap of fame ! 

"Ah! sirs," he went on, "a man parodies the name 
of genius who has not genius enough to work his way 
up to an honorable position among his fellows by the 
strength of his right arm and the ingenuity of a daunt- 
less purpose. Shades of Clay and Lincoln, have pity 
on these would-»be proteges of the Government !" he ex- 
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claimed tragically. "I tell you these feeble folk would, 
be a burden to the honest, manly toilers of the land. Let 
them help themselves, for self-help is the best kind of 
help. Why, gentlemen, self-reliance is one of the first 
r^ssentials of real genius! I don't believe in converting" 
our Republic into a paternal institution, nursing certaia 
classes of persons so carefully as to rob them of the 
benefits of discipline and effort. 

"Besides, who shall be the judge as to who are gen- 
iuses and who are mere mediocres? I have no doubt, if 
there were such a fund in our national exchequer, my op- 
ponents" — here he turned and made a profound bow to- 
ward the gentlemen of the opposition — "would suddenly 
discover that they were struggling geniuses, especially 
those who have shown such a peculiar and comical dis- 
like for the commonest rules of grammar and have mis- 
taken bombast for argument. Why, if such a fund as 
you propose, gentlemen, were instituted, struggling 
geniuses would swarm in our country as thick as grass- 
hoppers in a hayfield in August, and they would be just as 
obnoxious! Then every man who hasn't the pluck and 
vim to help himself would mistake himself for a strug- 
gling genius, and would run up to Uncle Sam and beg 
to be dandled on his knee. Oh I sirs, paternalism 
in this country is only another name for individual and 
rational imbecility. Honorable judges, with all my 
strength I am opposed to the establishment of a fund 
for struggling genius, because I do not believe we ought 
to encourage intellectual trampdom in our Repubhc, 
which is the land of self-respecting effort as well as of 
civil and religious liberty." 
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Then he sat down amid the lusty cheers of the au- 
dience and a buzz of commendation on the part of his 
many admirers. When he came back to his seat beside 
Leroy, that young man almost wrung oflF his hand with 
the energy of his congratulations. 

The essayists were next called to the platform. As 
they stepped up to their places, Ransom almost bounded 
to his feet, as if he had received an electric shock. And 
there was cause enough for his surprise, for there upon 
the stage, holding a number of small sheets of manuscript 
daintily in her hand, sat the identical girl who had mys- 
tified him so a few days before — the girl he had roman- 
tically associated with Plato's lost Atlantis. 

"Who can she be?" he mused, quivering with ex- 
citement. "I didn't know she belonged to the college. 
Look at her ! She does seem like an exotic among the 
others, who are so ordinary looking. There's a real 
distinction about her. I wonder where she comes from, 
anyway ; for of course she must be a native of this mun- 
dane sphere — though I confess she hasn't a mundane 
look at all." 

While his eyes were riveted upon her, several of the 
assays were being read ; but he did not hear them, so ab- 
sorbed was he in thinking about this fascinating girl. 
At length the secretary rose to announce the name of 
the new performer : 

"The next essay is entitled 'A Reverie,' by Miss — " 

Just then some one near Leroy coughed so loudly 
that he missed the name. The girl whom he had been 
watching stepped forward with a smile that was as mod- 
est as it was winsome. That, at least, is the way Leroy 
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put it to himself. Her dark eyes shone with intelligence* 
and a look of conscious power played over her fair fe^ 
tures, as if she knew she had something to say, and h^ 
the courage to say it. She was lithe and tall, almo^ 
stately, and inclined to the brunette type of beauty; h^ 
features were finely molded, her nose aquiline, her hai 
Slack as a raven's wing, and she was gowned — who care 
how, save that her graceful form was set off to perfec 
tion? The highest compliment that could be paid to he: 
toilet was that it fitted her shapely person and her styl* 
of beauty so well that most people scarcely noticed he 
dress at all. Leroy didn't, anyway, but afterwards whei 
he thought about her, he quoted — she was, "when un- 
adorned, adorned the most." He sat thrilled and en- 
tranced, as what man has not been when he first saw the 
woman he might lose his heart to? That strange ne^ 
feeling which had come to him a few days before, wher 
he saw her in the store, now stirred within him wit? 
added power, and was beginning to grow into something 
distinct in his consciousness. 

"Francis," he whispered, "there stands a drean: 
of womanhood, a poem embodied in feminine form." 

He pressed his friend's arm, unconscious of the waj; 
in which he was rtiixing his metaphors. But Francis did 
not answer. He leaned forward, his eyes riveted upor 
the face of the fair essayist. 

In a moment her womanly voice took every eat 
captive, and the audience waited with the hush of ex- 
pectancy. Not a word was lost. You know something 
of that fine quality of some feminine voices, that carry 
to every part of a large auditorium, without seeming to 
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t>^ in the least loud or masculine. Sometimes it seems 
ttiat character has more to do with it than vocal power. 
"Listen to her now !" Leroy could not help whisper- 
ing. "She's sailing all over the world in that canoe of 
a. reverie. Hark! she's actually joshing some of the stu- 
dents. I declare! she's getting personal. Hark!" 

Yes, she was placing a number of her fellow-stu- 
dents in all kinds of laughable predicaments, hitting oflf 
their little peculiarities here and there, bringing up 
round after round of laughter. Leroy held his breath 
after she had drawn a word picture of his friend Train 
and had imitated some of his mannerisms with a droll- 
ery that was simply irresistible. Whose portrait would 
she sketch next? Why — why! He could scarcely be- 
lieve his ears. Could it really be true ? Her soft, caress- 
ing voice was actually speaking his own name! And 
there he sat for two exquisite minutes, seeing himself 
as the essayist saw him; and he could not say that he 
was displeased with the portrait she drew, though it 
was so deliciously droll that he, like all the rest of the 
girl's auditors, went into spasms of laughter. When she 
*rust out her arm in imitation of one of Leroy's char- 
acteristic gestures, and mimicked some of his favorite 
oratorical flights, it was too much — the audience broke 
into applause that could not be quieted for what seemed 
to young Ransom almost an age. Yet what she said 
was said so sweetly, so kindly, with no false note, and no 
attempt to carry a joke too far, that Ransom could not 
lake offense, though the laugh was against himself. He 
did not care what she said ; it was distinction enough to 
hear his name spoken by her lips. He was carried away 
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with the feeling of the moment. 

But his exhilaration was followed by more serioui 
reflections. Who was this girl who had come into hi 
life in so romantic a fashion ? Francis Train was in a lilc: 
frame of mind. Both young men were too much excite 
to give heed to the closing numbers of the program, an 
were glad when a motion to adjourn prevailed. The; 
were conscious of a new and unique feeling. However 
that was not the time to analyze it, and it was alto 
gether too soon for them to look upon each other a. 
rivals. They were rather drawn closer together by a conx 
mon bond of interest. 

"Do you have any idea who she is?" Leroy asked 
when the meeting was dismissed. 

"She? Who?" 

"Don't pretend you don't know who I mean, yo« 
honest old hypocrite! Of course, I mean the young lad^ 
who had that wonderful reverie in which you and I 
played such a jolly part." 

"I wish I knew who she is, Ransom. Fm sure I 
don't know her. She's not in the Junior class, or we'c 
have noticed her. She must have just come to the col 
lege at the beginning of this term, and that's why we 
haven't seen her till she made her first public appearance 
to-night." 

"But she seems to know us. How do you suppose 
she found out our names and was able to photograph 
us so accurately?" 

"Oh! that's easily explained. You and I have been 
a good deal in the public eye of late, as is likely to be 
the case with popular and gifted Juniors such as we are, 
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and we've taken part in the public programs of the 
Franklin Society more than once since the term began. 
Of course, she has witnessed our remarkable perform- 
ances and has heard our names announced by the secre- 
lary." 

"That's likely true. It explains something, too. I 
saw her a few days ago in one of the stores, and, some- 
how, I felt that she knew who I was, though, as we 
hadn't been introduced, she didn't speak to me." , 

"Ah! then this isn't the first time you've seen her?" 
A kind of strained expression came to Francis Train's 
face. 

"No, I've seen her twice before this evening," Ran- 
som answered. "But what is her name? Oh! you don't 
know, and I'm gdad of it. I hope no one else knows 
her name. But I wish I did. Say, Francis, were you 
ever in love ?" 

The two friends looked at each other a moment, and 
each read a secret in the other's eyes. 



CHAPTER III 

STORMING THE CASXLE 

"Come quick!'' Leroy commanded, taking hi^ 
friend's arm and dragging him toward the door. "W^^ 
may learn something of her by the company she keeps ^ 
Let's see who goes home with her." 

They hurried to the door, and lingered among th^ 
groups standing there, until the young lady passed out-. 
But there was no clue. Two other young ladies wer^ 
with her, and both of them were strangers to the youngf 
men. No one whom they knew spoke to her, so that no 
way was opened for an introduction. 

Among the crowds making their way out of the 
hall, the young men had eyes only for the girl who had 
just thrilled them so. with her essay. They followed her 
down the stairway, out of the college building, down the 
broad walk of the campus, then up the street, taking 
care, of course, not to embarrass her with their pursuit. 
Their youth and impulsiveness must be their excuse for 
any seeming incivility that may have marked their con- 
duct. However, their pursuit was so quiet and apparent- 
ly incidental that she was not made aware of their prox- 
imity. At length she turned up an intersecting street 
with her friends, and left her admirers to puzzle their 
brains over the problem of her identity. 

" There she goes," remarked Train ruefully, "with- 
out a thought of the tempest she has raised in our hearts ! 
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It's very provoking. I hate to be baffled, and a mystery 
iilways haunts me till I've solved it. I shall not rest tiU 
I find her out and get an introduction." 

"Nor I. It would be an education to know such a 
grirl. Did you ever see so bright an intelligence in so fair 
a form?" 

"Ransom, you're getting to be quite a poet. Falling 
iti love seems to put a whole lot of flowers into your 
speech." 

"Save your compliments, and let's talk about this 
fair Juno. I know she must be both witty and wise 
Her essay proved that. I suspect, though, that I 
shouldn't agree with her on some subjects, for I infer 
from several allusions in her production that she is still 
walking in the old ways religiously ; and I can't say that 
I think any the less of her for that. If she talks as well 
^s she writes, she would make a clever opponent in a 
set-to, and a fellow'd have to stand hard by his guns if 
he didn't want them dismounted. Wouldn't it be ex- 
hilarating to get into a conflict with her? Whether one 
Could agree with her or not, one couldn't complain that 
she was insipid. My I my !" 

"You're right, Ransom. Pretty speeches and com- 
pliments aren't much in her line, I fancy. We had a 
touch of her steel to-night. And I don't like her any the 
less for her keenness. It's the inane, colorless woman 
who makes me weary. But this girl has a masculine 
understanding, though otherwise she's as womanly as 
she can be. She knows her mind, and has the courage to 
say her say. I'm certainly g^ing to get an introduction 
as soon as I can. I won't let any grass grow under my 
feet." 



/ 
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This declaration presaged a coming rivalry between 
the two friends, and Ransom knew that his talented 
and handsome fellow-student was a competitor not to 
be despised. Then, too, the advantages of prior ac- 
quaintance in the college were on Train's side. Leroy's 
only hope lay in strategy. He must outwit his rival or 
be defeated in the campaign of love. As yet he had had 
httle experience in affairs of the heart, but he must call 
upon all his resources and rise to the demands of the oc- 
casion. The tactics he would employ must be devised 
later. Alt the same time he wanted to retain Train's 
friendship, for it was pleasant and profitable to him. He 
could not afford to make so popular a student in the 
college his enemy. 

"Train," he said, at length, " I see both of us have 
been smitten this evening, smitten hard. There's pros- 
pect of rivalry between us. But we're friends now and 
ought to remain so. Suppose we make a bargain. Let's 
be friends, whoever carries off the prize — that is, if 
either of us should be so lucky. For my part, I promise 
to think none the worse of you if I fail and you succeed." 

''That's fair and honorable," Train agreed; "quite 
magnanimous, indeed. That's the agreement, then; 
there's to be no resentment, whatever the issue. I 
shouldn't feel myself half a man, to say nothing of being 
a gentleman, if I didn't agree to such a generous pro- 
posal. It's a bargain. Here's my hand on it." 

The young men shook hands cordially, said good- 
night, and separated. 

Ransom hurried to his rooms and met his chum 
there. 
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*'Burt, my poor boy, I pity you," Ransom broke out. 
"For goodness' sake! what awful calamity has over- 
taken poor me?" inquired Burt, looking tragical. "Has 
any fearsome ghost of the land of superstition — " 

"Oh! hush! for pity's sake! You must have a Ban- 
quo's ghost haunting you by day and night. But I want 
to tell you why you have my profoundest pity, my boy. 
By your absence from the public session of the Frank- 
)m Society to-night you missed a seraphic performance. 
Oh ! you needn't throw up your hands at my adjective ; 
it's not a hit too strong. The performance was simply 
seraphic. You missed the chance of your life. Poor, 
poor boy!" patting Burt in mock sympathy on the head. 

"Well, I've been to Barnum's sihow — " 

"Don't you dare to mention anything so coarse and 
materialistic as a circus in connection with the per- 
formance we were treated with this evening!" 

"Goodness! don't hold me dangling on the brittle 
thread of suspense so long, Ransom. Relieve the awful 
strain. Tell me without a moment's delay what the 
show was and who was the performer." 

"It was that same lost-Atlantis girl I told you of — 
the one I saw at church!" 

"So, ho! And she belongs to our college circles, eh? 
Tell me all, and don't keep me dangling any longer on 
the brittle thread—" 

Then Ransom gave a graphic account of the "de- 
lectable performance," as he phrased it. 

"And what do you think, old friend?" he added. 
"She put me — my very identical Ego — into her essay, and 
for about two minutes pointed her camera right at 
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Leroy T. Ransom! What does that prove, eh? Thai 
bhe knows me, and — and — must have been thinking 
about me." 

"Ho ! ho ! Your humility is very refreshing, my deai 
Ransom. Didn't she mention any one else in her paper i 
You said she turned her batteries of wit on a number o: 
the students, and if I mistake not, your name occurred 
last on the list. How do you know she appraised yot 
higher than the others? It looked to me as if she'd giver 
you the last thought, and tacked on your name when she 
was about run out of material." 

"Oh, pshaw, Burt! You have about as much feel- 
ing as an ice-chest. I don't believe you have a drop o1 
warm blood in your veins. You must be a saurian. Don't 
you see that the fact of her mentioning my name last 
:s in my favor? You see, it carried her production to a— 
a — climax." 

"Anti-climax, you mean!" 

"What makes you so cold, so deucedly phlegmatic ?' 
Leroy chided. 

"Well, to be honest," Burt answered, a little mort 
gravely, "I don't want you to fall in love with a strangej 
and get into trouble." 

"Thank you for your motherly care! When I need 
a chaperone, I'll surely apply to you. It would be 9 
pleasure to *get into trouble,' as you call it, with such 
a bright girl. I'd rather hear her say no, than to heai 
any other girl I've ever seen, say yes." 

"You're pretty far gone, I'm fearsome, Leroy." 

"I don't care what you call it; I'm interested in 
her, and am going to get acquainted with her. But tht 
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question is, How? The first thing I know some other 
fellow will be running off with her, if I don't act 
promptly. Pluto seize any other fellow who dares to look 
at her ! But how am I to secure an introduction without 
having a mutual friend?" 

"I confess I don't know," Burt yawned. "One thing 
1 do know, though — it's time for little boys to go to bed." 

"All right, Burt, go to bed, and snore like — ^like — an 
oyster." 

"My dear scientific Solon, has it ever dawned upon 
your scholarly inner consciousness that the mollusk you 
have just mentioned with so much scorn and condescen- 
sion never snores?" 

"Pah! pah! close up that chatterbox of yours, and 
creep into bed." 

And Burt retired, seeing that the badinage would 
be kept up all night if he insisted on having the last word. 
Leroy, however, sat before his writing-desk and mused. 
To put it bluntly, he was in love. That consciousness 
now became clear to him. It was not only a pretty face 
that had won his affection ; it was rather, he insisted, the 
girl's bright mental gifts. He almost paid homage to 
intellect ; if he worshipped anything, he worshipped that 
He had known few brilliant women, and the few he had 
met had impressed him as being rather masculine, and 
that had repelled him. But this girl combined a gentle 
femininity with mental strength, and he felt that he could 
more than merely love a woman of such winsome qual- 
ities; he would kneel and worship at that shrine, and 
would be a loyal devotee. 

Was it really mere mental acumen in a beautiful 
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and cultured woman that had attracted the young skep- 
tic? He thought so; but a more acute analyst would 
have given a different explanation. Leroy had eliminated 
the soul from his theory of the human system. The anat- 
omist had never found it; physicians and surgeons had 
seen no trace of it. Every power that man exercises, 
every emotion, every volition, could be traced to some 
material part of the human organism, and with the 
rashness of the young reasoner he had drawn the infer- 
. ence that what could not be found by some chemical 
test, and did not show itself in some tangible result, 
could not exist. Yet it was the soul in this young woman 
that had drawn him, though he did not know it; and it 
was the spirituality of her nature that seemed to trans- 
form her features and suggested to him that another 
world had given up one of is inhabitants. 

Of this secret key to the mystery he had no concep- 
tion. He recognized the superiority, the purity, the 
power, but whence they came he did not know. Just 
now, however, his thoughts turned to the practical prob- 
lem of overcoming the obstacles in his way as a stranger. 
If he would secure an introduction to the girl before his 
friendly rival, Francis Train, did, he must have recourse 
to diplomacy that would give him the victory at once. 

"Fm afraid I have a problem on my hands," he re- 
flected. "Train is an old student here, much better ac- 
quainted than I am, and he will be sure to find some 
one to introduce him before the coming Sunday is past." 

He dropped his face in his hands and thought hard 
for a while. However, he could see no way out of the 
difficulty, resourceful as he usually was. At one time he 
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almost made up his mind to put his fate to the touch 
in truly Napoleonic style, by writing to her, and asking 
the privilege of escorting her to church the following 
Sunday evening ; but he soon decided that such a breach 
of the social convenances would be too rank a piece of 
temerity, and would ruin his prospects of ever winning 
her friendship. For her sake, as well as his own, he dared 
not ignore Mrs. Grundy. However, in order to find a 
vent for his nervous agitation, he drew out some sheets 
of paper, and scrawled several notes, such as he felt he 
would write if he had been presented to her in the con- 
ventional way. Perhaps one of them might serve his 
purpose in the morning, helping him to compose the prop- 
er kind of a missive in short order, s:hould it be neces- 
sary. It was midnight before he went to bed, and even 
then he could not sleep for more than an hour, his mind 
was so full of provisional schemes for securing an intro- 
duction to the "lost-Atlantis girl," as he mentally called 
her. At length he thought of his friend, George Went- 
worth, who boarded at the club where he and Burt took 
their meals and who was quite well acquainted in the col- 
lege, and was, moreover, an amiable fellow. Yes, per- 
haps Wentworth was the man who might be made use 
of as a mutual friend. With this decision in mind, he fell 
asleep, and did not wake till the morning stm shone into 
his window. 

After breakfast at the club, he strolled oS with 
Wentworth, to whom he presently said, in a tentative 
way: 

"That was a fine session of the Franklin Society 
last evening, wasn't it Wentworth ?" 
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"One of the best we ever held." was the answer. 

"By the way, that young lady's 'Reverie' was qu 
clever, I thought." 

"It was captivating," Wentworth replied, with a 
tie more fervor than Ransonq fancied. Was Wentwo 
smitten, too? 

"Do you know her, Wentworth?" 

"Well — ^yes — I have a bowing acquaintance w 
her. I was introduced to 'her a couple of weeks a 
but didn't g^ve her much thought till I heard her strik 
performance last night." 

"Ah! you've been caught in the spell like so 
other fellows in the college, have you?" questioi 
Ransom, looking a little grim in spite of his effort 
self-control. 

"Oh! no. Ransom, not in the way you think, 
course, I admire her — who wouldn't? — for she is < 
of the brightest students we have at present, and if 
remains to graduate, will be a great credit to the < 
lege. But I'm not smitten, my dear Ransom, as ; 
evidently are. You see, my affections are engaged e 
where, and are not free to range at large. So far 2 
am concerned, you may have a clear field." 

"I'm glad to hear you say that," Ransom repl 
with ardor. ^*You'd make a dangerous rival. But wh< 
she, Wentworth?" 

"Her name is West — 'Carrie West. She's a men* 
of the Sophomore class. She came to the college c 
this spring. That's the reason she's not better knc 
here.'" 

"Would you do me a favor, old fellow?" 
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"Certainly, if I can." Wentworth was the pink of 
affability. 

"I wish you'd introduce me to the fair maiden." 

"That I'll do, gladly, Ransom. The first time you 
and I meet her together, I shall 'deliver the goods' in 
the best vogue I know — " 

"But that's too slow, Wentworth, too utterly slow. 
I can't wait for a chance meeting. That mightn't happen 
for a week or a month, and I want to know her at once — 
this morning, if possible." 

"Well, you are caught in the meshes. Ransom," 
the other twitted, laughing gaily. "What's the hurry 
about this introduction?" 

"To be frank, Wentworth, I'm afraid some of the 
other fellows will steal a march on me, now that Miss 
West has created so much of a sensation in the college. 
Don't you see that a lot of them will be seeking an intro- 
duction, and will try to gtt ahead of all competitors, 
and be the first to appear with her in public. I know 
one fellow — and he's a formidable rival, too — who told 
n^e last evening that he was going to get acquainted 
with her as soon as ever he could. So you see, my dear 
friend, there's need of brisk action. Be my mediator 
in this case, Wentworth, and I'll engage to do a fine 
fting for you sometime." 

"All right, I'll do what I can to oblige you. On 
some subjects we're at swords' points. Ransom, but that 
doesn't prevent our being neighborly. Sometime we'll 
have to have a decisive battle on the religious question, 
tut just now we'll lay aside our differences and see what 
We can do for you. Miss West is a Christian girl, a 
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staunch believer. I happen to know that, and it may be 
she would be able to exercise a wholesome influence on a 
rank free-thinker like you, if you and she were to become 
friends. So I'll try to bring you together, and kill two 
birds with one stone, hey? But let me see — ^how shall I 
manage to get you introduced? I don't know where 
she rooms." 

"I saw her turn up Maple Avenue last evening," 
LerC)y suggested. 

"But we can't call on a young lady at this unearthly 
hour in the morning! We've just had our breakfast 
But come along, let us walk down to the college build- 
ings, and stroll about the campus for a little while. Prob- 
ably something will turn up." 

In his tense fr^r^^ of mind it was hard for Leroy 
to restrain his impatience while they loitered for an hour 
about the campus. Then they even ventured to saunter 
up Maple Avenue, in a casual sort of way far from har- 
monizing with Leroy's overwrought feelings; but they 
saw nothing of the fair girl. All the while Leroy 
imagined that Train was succeeding in his quest of an 
introduction, and this fear added greatly to our hero's 
suspense. It was now nine o'clock, and Wentworth 
said he was be.s^inning to fear he could not spend much 
more time on what seemed to be a bootless errand, because 
he had an engagement at ten. The young men had gone 
back to the campus, and were walking about beneath 
the trees in the rear of the main college building, when 
as they came around the corner, Wentworth exclaimed: 

"There she is, I think ; coming up the walk in front 
of Recitation Hall. That's Miss Hale with her. They 
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were together last evening, and are chums, obviously." 
"Yes, that's the girl, our fair Hebe/* said Leroy, 
excitedly. "Isn't she stately? She walks like a queen. 
Looks as if she and her friead were going to Recitation 
Hall. Come on quick, Wentworth. Now's our chance 
to meet her." 

In spite of their hastened footsteps, the girl had 
disappeared when the young men reached the front of 
the building ; and that was not all. or the worst ; for, to 
his dismay, Leroy saw Francis Train hurriedly entering 
ii^l the very door through which Miss West had evidently 
y:Js\ passed a few moments prior. That fact could have but one 
Fr:^-| interpretation — Train was also on the alert for an early 
introduction to the girl. When Ransom and his friend 
Le: I stepped into the long hallway of the building, neither 
, h'-:rl the young ladies nor Train were to be seen, and Leroy's 
Luntsl heart almost sank within him. Still, he resolved to per- 
1 hi:- 1 severe. They first looked into the laboratory, but did 
thfl not find the young women there. Then they hurried 
'-.er:-! across to the museum, dodging about among the various 
Di a:l cases of mounted animals and birds and the cabinets of 
ter:;l geological collections, but their search proved unavail- 
ro.t: ing. 

r.:::; "Very likely she's in the library," Wentworth sug- 

a-j>: gested ; "a literary girl like her would hardly be prowling 

^ne about in a museum." 

ead And they hurried to the library. She was not in 

hen the reading-room, where a number of students and pro- 

led: fessors were seated at the tables reading the periodicals 

03: and making entries in their note-books, 

hev "Please stay here in the reading-room, Wentworth, 
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and keep on the lookout, while I slip around among 
book-cases," Leroy whispered. 

He moved quickly in and out among the la 
shelves, searching for "that elusive nymph of a g 
as he mentally termed Miss West. Under any o 
circumstances he would have stopped here and tl 
to look at the titles of the books ; but to-day a supe 
magnet drew him past all the literary attractions of 
library. After all, a fascinating personality is a stror 
drawing card, especially for a young man in love, t 
an impersonal book. Flitting here and there in 
aisles and alcoves, he presently noted the swish c 
dress around the end of one of the cases. He wai 
pursuit in a moment, for it seemed to him that 
dress was of the same color as the one that Miss V 
wore when he saw her a little while ago walking 
through the campus. When he reached the next a 
the aforesaid garment was just disappearing aro 
another book-rack. Did Miss West know that he 
seeking her, and was she trying to evade him? F( 
moment the suspicion disconcerted him; then he k 
that it must be absurd. 

Venturing in the direction in which the dress 
vanished, he passed as deliberately and nonchalanti] 
he could into the adjacent aisle. There stood two yo 
ladies conning the book titles on the shelves; and i 
were Miss West and Miss Hale. As he came in si 
they looked around, and for the second time Lei 
eyes met those of the "lost-Atlantis girl." He flus 
and imagined that there was a flash of recognitioi 
her dark eyes, for of course she knew him by sighi 
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she would not have introduced him into her essay of 
the evening before. 

However, feeling that it would be impertinent to 
speak without a formal presentment, he passed on. and 
lost no time in finding Wentworth. A few minutes later 
they were moving, in an apparently casual manner, 
among the »book-cases, again looking for Miss West. It 
was not long before they heard voices, both masculine 
and feminine, and Leroy thought he rec6gnized some of 
them. Coming to the aisle where he had previously seen 
the young ladies, what was his chagrin to find Francis 
Train and another young man talking with them! So 
Train had secured an introduction first! That was any- 
thing but inspiriting for Leroy, and probably it presaged 
defeat ; but he set his teeth firmly and determined not to 
abandon the race. 

A moment later Wentworth was presenting Ransom 
to the young ladies, who acknowledged the acquaintance 
in a quiet but cordial way, Miss West's dark eyes ex- 
pressing much more than her lips. Leroy felt his pulses 
throbbing, and it was only by a strong effort of the will 
that he kept his lips from twitching as he complimented 
her on her performance at the literary session the even- 
ing before. She laughingly thanked him for his good 
opinion, saying that he was kind to let her know that 
he was pleased with her poor effort; then she declared 
that she and her friend must be excused at once, as they 
had an appointment within a few minutes. Almost before 
Ransom could realize that he had been put on the list of 
her acquaintances, she was slipping away, while, with 
the other young men present, he had no chance to offer 
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to walk with her home or make any other gallant ovet:'- 
tures. He and Train ruefully watched her move do\Arxi 
the aisle, hand her book and card to the clerk at th« 
desk for registration, then sweep out of the library. It 
would have been too bold to follow her, for her manner 
said plainly that she and her friend wished to be alone. 

There was nothing to do but make the -best of the 
situation. The young men exchanged a few perfunctory 
remarks, mostly about the pleasant weather, then sepa- 
rated, and Leroy hurried up Main Street to his rooms, 
which were in a private house some distance from the 
college grounds. On the way he decided on his course, 
for he knew that now he must act promptly if he would 
carry the palm over his handsome and talented rival, 
Francis Train. Leroy was glad Burt was not in the 
room. He had plans that he did not care to divulge even 
to his room-mate. Sitting down to his desk, he read 
over the provisional notes that he had composed the 
evening before, and found that, by making' a few 
changes to fit the new conditions, one of them would 
answer his purpose very well. In a few minutes he was 
carefully writing a letter to the girl whom he had met 
less than a half hour before. 

"It may be a little bold,'' he mused, "but nothing 
ventured nothing gained. Perhaps the very promptness 
and temerity of the act will pique her curiosity and prove 
the 'open sesame' to her friendship. You can't tell what a 
woman will do,'' he added, dropping into a philosophical 
strain; "she may be more easily taken by storm than by 
a long siege. I'm going to try Napoleonic tactics, and 
see what the result will be. Of course, I can't tell 
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whether I shall win an Austerlitz or lose a Waterloo, 
but he who casts no die will never win a game." ' 

His impulsive nature had little sympathy with those 
who fear to put their fate to the touch, and so he dipped 
his pen in the ink and began his letter. 

"I wish to congratulate you/* he wrote, "on the 
bright and interesting essay with which you regaled the 
Franklin Society last evening. Surely you will not think 
me guilty of flattery when I say that it was a capital piece 
of writing as well as a unique flight of fancy. Having 
had no opportunity at our brief casual meeting this 
morning to express myself as I feel that the performance 
merits, I have decided to write you my compliments, 
hoping you will not look upon it as a breach of pro- 
priety. I feel rather encouraged to do this because of 
•he graceful tribute you paid me in your beautiful 'Rev- 
erie.' I ought, I think, to have the good manners to 
thank you for your interest in my welfare and the pleas- 
ing prophecies you uttered relative to my future career. 
Will you pardon me for suggesting that I believe our ac- 
quaintance 'would be pleasant and mutually profitable? 
The fact that we are students at the same college proves 
that we have a common desire for mental improvement. 
If my judgment of you is correct, you will welcome an 
opportunity to do good. As we have now been intro- 
duced by a mutual friend, I venture to offer a sugges- 
tion: Having noticed you at church, I have thought 
that our acquaintance might be pleasantly promoted 
by my calling for you to-morrow evening and accompany- 
ing you to the service. Will you kindly answer this note 
at once, and indicate whether my suggestion meets with 
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your approval or not?'* 

It was certainly an honest, manly letter, and after he 
had read it over several times, he could see no reason 
to alter a single sentence. He addressed, sealed, and 
stamped the letter, hurried to the post-office, and droiq)ed 
the missive into the slot of the letter-box before he could 
have time to change his mind. The time for hattiiig 
between two opinions had gone by. " The die is cast," 
as he tragically put it. 

It was a day of suspense. The hours dragged slowly. 
He tried to fix his mind on his studies, but was baffled 
so often that he gave up the effort in disgust. Even 
the renowned scientific authors, Tyndal, Huxley, and 
Spencer, whom he admired so unstintedly, were un- 
able to charm him that day. He tried to read one of 
Dickens' stories, but the descriptions were too long and 
tedious, so that he threw the volume aside with im- 
patience. The trouble was, the image of the "lost-At- 
lantis girl" kept coming between him and the printed" 
page. He was paying the penalty that every young stu- 
dent — and every other man, for that matter — must pay if 
he permits himself to fall in love. 

At about noon his impatient spirit led him to the 
post-office, but of cotu-se it was too soon for the expected 
letter to arrive, for he had posted it at only ten o'clock. 
He returned from dinner, and sat in his room in a tense 
frame of mind. At two o'clock he again went to the 
post-office. There was no letter. Back in his room he 
wrote to his mother and brother Allan, but it is to be 
feared that his letter .was rather a formal production. 
Four o'clock found him again at the office peering ex- 
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citedly through the glass into his combination box. Still 
no letter. Then to kill time he took a stroll to the coun- 
try, and gathered a few rocks and fossils for his cabinet, 
but found little incitement even in such scientific investi- 
gations. At six o'clock he hurried nervously to the post- 
office for the fourth time. His heart sank when he saw 
that the box was still empty. 

"I've ruined my prospects by my effrontery!" he 
muttered, in a frame of mind bordering on desperation. 
"I should have waited till we were better acquainted be- 
fore I proposed to go with her to church. No doubt she 
tore up my note in disgust, and will look upon me with 
disdain hereafter. How shall I ever look her in the face 
again ! I'm nothing but a common boor, an ill-mannered 
country clodhopper, in spite of all my reading and study 
and attention to the rules of etiquette. Bah! how small 
I look in my own eyes, the duflFer I am !" 

Still, on further reflection he could see nothing im- 
proper in the proposal he had made to Miss West. He 
had been introduced to her in the conventional way, 
while his offer to accompany her to church on Sunday 
ev.ening was quite in accord with the social customs of 
the college and town. Ah ! now he knew what the trouble 
was, and the thought filled him with consternation. 

"Francis Train has gotten ahead of me !'' he reflected 
acridly. "He will take her to church to-morrow evening, 
and that will mean that he has the decided advantage, 
for in this town the girls don't often appear in public 
with different escorts. It's not much of a place for flir- 
tations. My ! what if Train should walk into the church 
witfi her to-morrow evening !" 
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He could scarcely endure the thought. After supper 
he talked with his room-mate in a rambling manner till 
eight o'clock. There was still a feeble ray of hope in 
his heart. He put on his cap and started on one more 
visit to the post-office. This would be his last chance 
for to-day — and to-morrow was Sunday! Imagine his 
perturbation. He felt almost limp as he turned past the 
stamp window and peered into his box. Then his heart 
gave a great bound, and all his pulses tingled. There, 
in the little enclosure, lay a small envelope. Nervously 
he turned the combination lock, and made a mistake. 
So he had to turn it again. This time he succeeded, 
pulled back the little door, and drew out a tinted envelope 
on which was written, in a neat, feminine hand, his own 
name and address. 

He could scarcely refrain from running to his room. 
Arriving there, he opened the letter, his breath coming 
short. It had taken only a few words to answer his 
rather lengthy epistle, but they were reassuring. He 
comprehended all in one swift glance, and drew a great 
sigh of relief, for the note ran as follows : 

"Miss West has received Mr. Ransom's letter, and 
wishes to say in reply that she will be pleased to accom- 
pany him to the church service to-morrow evening, if 
he will call at No. 19 Maple Avenue. 

"Well, Burt," I have news for you," Leroy said, 
quite calmly, now that the tension was over. "I've been 
accepted !" 

"Accepted!" cried Burt, eying the other sharply. 
"What do you mean? There's something wrong witih 
you. Ransom. I've noticed your whimsical and abstracted 
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moods all day ; but, as you didn't see fit to take me into 
your confidence, I decided to say nothing till you broke 
the strain." 

"Oh! I'm all right now, my boy," Leroy returned 
jubilantly. "As I said, Tve been accepted." 

"I didn't know that you had applied for a situation of 
any kind." 

"Ha ! ha ! you're on the wrong scent entirely, Burt. 
I mean I'm an accepted acquaintance of Miss Carrie 
West, that very lost-Atlantis girl I've been telling you 
about, the one who read the charming essay." 

"EH? Why, how did you get acquainted with her 
so soon ?" 

"I bearded the lion — oh! excuse me for using so 
coarse a figure. I got George Wentworth to introduce 
me this morning, after a lot of maneuvering that would 
have done credit to a Pinkerton detective, and then I 
wrote to her, and here is her answer, accepting me as 
her escort to the church service to-morrow evening. Oh ! 
oh ! I'm a happy boy, my dear Burt !" 

Burt read the letter with surprise; then he said: 
"It's a fact, Ransom. The note is prima facie evidence. 
But do be careful, my dear fellow. She's an entire 
stranger to you, and you may get into trouble." 

"Now, Burt, do be quiet," Leroy retorted. "Don't 
be too motherly, please. Here of late you've been dash- 
ing a wet blanket on everything I do. That's the reason 
I didn't let you into my secret sooner. A fellow doesn't 
like to be interfered with when he's made up his mind 
to do a thing. I'll assume all the risks in this campaign, 
and relieve you of alT responsibility. If I get into any 
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trouble, you shall have the pleasure of sa3ring, 'I toW 
you so!' I don't feel a quaver of fear about this trans- 
action. I'll risk myself with any girl who can write as 
this girl can, and who is as modest and womanly as she. 
Don't borrow trouble, old man. There's nothing de trop 
about what I have done. It's all been according to 
Hoyle." 

Then he picked up the girl's note and inspected it, 
saying: "Carrie West! Isn't that a euphonious name, 
Burt?" 

"Yes, it's brief and pretty, and I hope you'll find 
its owner everything you expect her to be. I poke a 
good deal of fun at you. Ransom, but, after all, I'm 
deeply interested in your welfare." 

"I know you are, old chum. If I've been a little 
grouchy, don't take it to heart." 

Leroy slept but little that night. Toward morning 
he found it impossible to lie abed any longer ; so he rose, 
took a cold bath, and started for a ramble into the coun- 
try. As day dawned and the sun came up, he felt that 
the world had never looked so beautiful in his eyes; 
never had the flowers bloomed so brightly or the birds 
caroled so sweetly. Indeed, the world seemed like a new 
creation to him, and, looking at it through the eyes of 
youthful love, he was almost willing to believe tihat there 
must be a God who not only had originally made, but 
also constantly made anew, the lovely realm of nature. 

Still, when he went back to his rooms, the time 
dragged heavily, and he would gladly have "double shod 
the hours," could he have done so, he was so eager to 
fulfill the evening's appointment. 
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At length the day came to a dose, and the early 
evening found him, with carefully arranged toilet, enter- 
ing the trim little yard in front of No. 19 Ms^le Avenue. 



CHAPTER IV 



A CONGENIAL GIRL 



You may well believe it was an anxious moment for 
Leroy as he stood in the doorway of No. 19. Not even 
the sense of triumph that had filled him with elation 
during the day could stop the nervous trembling of his 
hand, or keep the knot out of his throat. 

It was excitement; but it was not all excitement. 
That strange power that we cannot explain, but that we 
call love, had laid its hand upon him. We smile at the 
familiar expression, "Love at first sight/' but how seldom 
does love come in any other way,? True, it= deepens and 
increases with more intimate acquaintance, but in the 
experiences of at least half the married couples we know 
their love sprang up in an hour, perhaps in a moment, 
forming a link of subtle power that bound them together 
for life. 

Leroy now knew that this mysterious influence had 
woven its ^pdl about him. It might not be wise to )deld 
to it; he might some day have to tear it from him, lest 
he lose his soul ; but, let the issue be what it would, the 
feeling had gripped his heart, and must be recognized and 
dealt with. 

As he stood in the open doorway, hat in hand, a 
tall, lithe girl rose from a chair in the room, and stepped 
forward, a welcoming smile mantling her lips. 
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Each spoke the other's name. Lcroy bowed, and 
crossed the threshold with a peculiar, uncertain feeling. 
Perhaps he had made a mistake; she was such an utter 
stranger to him. She might almost as well have been 
I wanderer from another sphere, so far away did she 
eem to him at diat moment. What if he should be 
isappointed in her, and should not like her, after all! 
s all is not gold that glitters, so he knew that many a 
lented woman is not endowed with sweet and lovable 
aits of character. 

In a few minutes, however, his misgivings took 
mg. She was perfectly at ease, and her conversation 
as blithesome and delightful. What a fluent talker she 
IS ! Why, she talked almost as well as she wrote 1 In 
very short time he really felt "at home" in her company, 
d found that her facility of speech even helped him to 
press himself more readily and forcibly than wont. 

They went to church. It must be admitted that Le- 

y thought more of his companion than of sermon, song 

worship. He wondered whether his friend Train was 

church, and if he was, whether he — Train — could keep 

1 envy out of his heart. 

After church they returned to Miss West's parlor, 
id their talk turned on literature. Before the evening 
'as past, Leroy found that she was not only a wide 
eader, but a careful one also. The best poetry, fiction, 
listory and general literature had been acutely studied by 
ler, and she seemed to have lost none of her charm on 
account of her intellectual pursuits. 

Leroy, however, was wary in his conversation. By 
an open avowal of his real sentiments on the subject of 
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religion he might shock her, and in this way frustrate 
hopes of winning her regard. Love for once was stron 
than unbelief. Of course, he would not desert his cole 
if common honesty demanded it, he would fly to their 
fense. Yet he would not flaunt them before one \ 
might dislike them. So, avoiding books on religion, 
turned the conversation into channels that were c 
genial to them both. 

"Fve noticed one or two of your literary allusi 
this evening, Miss West," he remarked. "If I mist 
not, you are a lover of good stories." 

"Yes, Fve dipped into some of the principal wc 
of fiction," she replied. "Fve read, I think, most of 
works of the great English novelists, those that have 
but become classic, you know ; but Fm especially par 
to our best American story writers. I don't know a 
thing more fascinating than a clever story of Ameri 
life. You see, Fm patriotic." 

"I'm glad to know it. Miss West. But your read 
is quite extensive. I should be glad to know how ; 
find time to read the lighter forms of literature, tvl 
you have so many technical studies to occupy your tin 

'Xyti I I have a plan of my own, Mr. Ransom, 
the intervals of study I use the works of fiction to unbi 
the mind. Then I give an hour each evening to them 
fore going to bed. That breaks the routine of the dj 
work, anti helps me to a. restful night" 

"An excellent idea, Miss West. I knew I sho 
learn something from you. I know something of 
feeling of exhaustion that comes from trying to sc 
problems in a nightmare. I certainly shall try your pi 
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You think, then, that stories can be read with profit?" 

"Yes, if they are good ones, and if one doesn't read 
too many of them. But they shouldn't be read for ex- 
citement, but for relaxation. And, of course, one will 
naturally read liiem for pleasure, too. I think we have a 
right to relieve the tension of life by reading a good work 
of fiction now and then, don't you ?" 

"I certainly agree to that proposition. We surely 
have a right to any harmless pleasure. I can't believe 
that there's any virtue in being miserable for misery's 
own sake. The idea of — " but he caught himself, seeing 
that he was venturing on dangerous ground. "I wanted 
to ask you about your idea of a good piece of fiction. By 
what criterion would you judge it?" 

"I don't profess to be an acute literary critic," she 
answered smilingly. "I confess that I've never been 
greatly taken with ihe popular idea of art merely for art's 
sake. I'm afraid," laughing blithely, "you'll think my 
ideas rather old-fashioned." 

"I'm all the more anxious to know what they are." 

"Well, I should judge a work of fiction by its moral 
eflFect on the reader;" and her dark eyes scintillated. 

"Its nwral effect !" he echoed in surprise. "Well, go 
ahead." 

"If you say so, I will. A story that makes the reader 
monbid, or discontented, or cynical, or that causes him to 
feel that it isn't worth while to help one's fellowmen to 
better things — a story that does one or all of those things 
is positively harmful. The right kind of a story makes 
you feel that life is worth living and that striving for 
moral attainment isn't in vain." 
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"My! you have high ideals," Ransom declared. "I 
fear that, in yotir opinion, there are a good many offend- 
ers to-day in the literary world. I notice, for instance, 
quite a penchant at the present time for introducing pro- 
fanity into fiction. Of course, you disapprove?" 

"Indeed, I do," she answered with energy. "It's 
just as coarse and boorish to put profane words on the 
printed page as it would be to use the same words in tiic 
parlor. It is not only irreverent ; it is unrefined." 

"Goodness! that's trenchant!" Leroy exclaimed. 
"How I wish some of the modern story writers who are 
so fond of injecting swear words into their conversations 
could know your opinion of them ! I should think they'd 
blush to the roots of their hair." 

"I hope I haven't expressed myself unkindly, but 
I'm not prepared to take back a word I've said." 

"No, no, don't think of modifying your criticism," 
Leroy hastened to say. "Indeed, I should be sorry to 
think for a moment that you approved of the coarse pro- 
fanity that mars so many pages of modem fiction. What 
do you think of the story written with a moral motif?" 

"If it is well and naturally written and portrays life, 
I think it, after all, the best kind of a story," the girl an- 
swered, with the air of one who had thought on the sub- 
ject. '*Of course, I don't always feel in the mood for 
reading a story that makes me think too hard. A pure 
tale so simply told that it almost reads itself, that runs 
along at a good pace, and is racy with incident, is the kind 
of a story to read when one is weary and needs relief 
from hard work or study. But, after all, the story that 
is really worth while is the one that instructs while it in- 
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tercsts, that impresses a great truth, that furnishes inspir- 
ation for the best kind of living. The writer who can 
do fliat, and at the same time construct a natural and en- 
gaging story, is the truest artist. That, at least, is my 
view." 

"Well, well, this is quite a bracing talk. Many 
people wouldn't agree widi you. Miss West. They would 
say that a moral motive in a story destroys its value as a 
work of art." 

"But I think they're. wrong," she rejoined. "True 
art and true ethics surely can't be opposed to each other. 
The good and the beautiful must always be in harmony. 
When Rubens painted the 'Descent from the Cross,' did 
he offend against the canons of art? Yet the great mas- 
terpiece was conceived and painted with a religious pur- 
pose. Why should a story that teaches a wholesome les- 
son be inartistic, while one that is morally vapid is lauded 
to the skies as a work of art? Think of the people you 
bow, Mr. Ransom — do you find the wicked ones all 
beautiful and the upright ones all homely?" 

"No, no," he answered quickly, feeling that she was 
herself a concrete contradiction of such a doctrine. "0ft- 
ener the reverse is the case. Vice leaves ugly marks on 
Ae human countenance, while virtue often transfigures 
even an otherwise plain face. But I have another ques- 
tion to ask you, Miss West : According to your standard, 
wouldn't the story be a — ^a — sermon ?" 

"What if it were?" she returned, with a radiant 
look. "Is a sermon something obnoxious ? Isn't preach- 
ing a fine art? I have listened to sermons that were as 
artistic as they were eflfective spiritually. They satisfied 
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every sense of the beautiful. I don't see why a sermon 
in story form should be objectionable. Do you?" And . 
her keen eyes were sparkling with question-marks. 

'^Oh ! as to that, I don't think I'll commit myself thii 
evening," he replied evasively, knowing whither the dis- 
cussion would lead. "It's rather a new thought to me, 
and I must have more time to weigh it. But I see that 
you are astute and analytical, Miss West, and a capital 
fencer. When I heard your essay the other evening, I 
said to myself it would be an education to know you. 
My first impression was correct, I see. That is the rea- 
son I acted so promptly in securing this appointment. I 
wonder whether you thought me a little bold, ha ! ha !" 

"Oh! not exactly that, Mr. Ransom," she replied. 
"But I made up my mind you had been brought up in 
the country." Her eyes were dancing with good-nat- 
ured raillery. 

"Brought up in the country I" he cried. "And what 
were the ear-marks, pray?" 

"If you had been more used to city vogues, you 
wouldn't have written me so long a letter, with so many 
explanations, but a brief, formal note. Indeed, it isn't 
likely you would have written at all ; you and your friend 
Wentworth would have called on me in the afternoon. 
Your very shyness betrayed your rural breeding, ha ! ha !" 

"Well, you've hit me pretty hard, but I deserve it. 
Of course, I am something of a rustic. I suppose my 
rusticity hasn't all been worn off, in spite of the fact that 
Tve been brushing up against college walls for a number 
of years. It takes a good while, you know. Well, if 
you'll kindly take me in training. Miss West, I shall soon 
become quite debonair." 
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"You may 'be sure Fd never make a dandy or a 
Beau Brummel out of you. I should prefer to leave you 
just your natural honest self." 

"Thank you, and thank you again," he exclaimed, 
bowing gallantly. "That remark has more than salved 
the wound you made a moment ago. But, my! how the 
time 'has flown I Indeed, I must go, or I shall wear out 
my welcome. You have just come to the N. S. College, 
I think?" 

"Yes, sir ; this is my first term here. I took a course 
of study as far as the Sophomore year in a private school, 
but felt that I should like to finish my course at a live 
college like the N. S." 

"I'm glad you so decided. It's a pleasure, too, lo 
tmow that we agree so well in our literary tastes. I hope 
we shall ag^ee just as well in other things. Do you re- 
gard me as an accepted acquaintance now, in spite of my 
being a — a — ^rustic?" 

'^Oh! certainly," she answered, with a slight flush. 
"Don't mind my reference to your country rearing, Mr. 
Ransom. I myself was brought up in a small village." 

"Amd you know something about the glorious coun- 
try ^ 

"Indeed, I do, and admire it very much." 

"That makes another tie between us." He had an- 
other proposal to ma'ke before he was ready to say good- 
night, and his lips twitched a little as he oflPered the sug- 
gestion: "Now that we are acquainted, and our tastes 
are so congenial, I should be pleased to call again next 
Sunday evening and conduct you to the church service." 

She inclined her head slightly, and replied: "You 
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may do so, if you wish, Mr. Ransom." 

He walked home with a light step, every pulse i^ 
him tingling. In his room he pronounced so enthusiastic 
a eulogy on the girl that Burt was moved to say : 

"You pique my curiosity. I suppose I must get ac- 
quainted with the fair maiden, too." 

"Oh! you needn't mind about that, Burt. I think 
her list of masculine friends quite extensive enough." 

It might be thought that young Ransom's attachment 
broke in badly on his studies, and that therefore co-edu- 
cation in a college is a mistake. True, it was sometimes 
difficult for him to keep his mind on his lessons ; yet, on 
the other hand, his love for a good and worthy woman 
stimulated him to greater effort in the class-room and in 
the exercise of the Franklin Literary Society ; for he did 
not want to appear weak and inane in her eyes. He 
knew, too, that the girl was keen enough to note any 
joint in his mental and moral armor. Such a conscious- 
ness, surely, could have only a wholesome effect upon 
him. 



I 



CHAPTER V 



MENTAL DISQUIET 



A LETTER from Carrie West to her mother: 

Dearest Mother : 

I have just become acquainted with an interesting 
young man, a student of the college. His name is Ran- 
som — ^Leroy T. Ransom. He has said and done a num- 
ber of things that indicate more than an ordinary interest 
in my poor self, and was my escort to the church service 
last evening. Now, Mutter meine, you need not be solic- 
itous about me, for I shall be very careful about my asso- 
ciations here at the college. This young man is of good 
character, frank and honest in every way. But there is 
also something not so admirable about him. He is an 
avowed skeptic. He has said nothing to me about his 
unbelief, but I have learned of it from others. If our 
acquaintance goes on — and I see no reason why it should 
not, at least for a time — there can be no doubt that he will 
sooner or later speak of his doubts to me, for he is too 
honest and open-minded to keep them to himself. I am 
somewhat prepared to answer his arguments, for I have 
read the books in father's library relating to Christian 
evidence ; but I should like to have my data right at hand, 
and have more than our own little library affords. Will 
you do three things for me, mamma dear? First, pick 
out the books on the subject from father's library; then 
go to our pastor, Mr. Welldon, and ask him for the loan 
of one or two volumes in the line of apologetics ; then 
wrap them up and send them to me by express. By in- 
fonning myself in this way I hope and pray I may be 
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able to lead this gifted young doubter to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Christ. 

Lovingly yours, 

Carrie. 

In a few days the package of books came, and what 
time Carrie West could spare from her college studies 
she devoted to reading these learned discussions of the 
evidences of Christianity, for she felt that a conflict wifli 
the young unbeliever was sure to come sooner or later, 
and she wanted to be prepared to meet him on his own 
ground. Not only nor even chiefly for her own sake did 
she wish to be ready for the contest when it came, but 
mainly for the sake of the young unbeliever, whom she 
was anxious to win to a life of faith. 

While she was thinking of Leroy's spiritual well- 
being, he was thinking rather of her for her own sake 
and of the new feeling that had been born in his heart 
For the time he partly lost his interest in criticism of 
the Bible. Indeed, after his first interview with Miss 
West he felt somewhat daunted. Heretofore he had al- 
ways associated religion with ignorance, obstinacy, or 
fanaticism; but now a new and puzzling fact confronted 
him, namdy, that the most winsome and intelligent girl 
he had ever met was also the most positive in her faith. 
What did it mean? She was possessed of a calm, un- 
shaken assurance to which he was an utter stranger ; for, 
fearless and outspoken as he was in the advocacy of his 
anti-Christian views, he could not say that he was con- 
tented or that he had any certitude to which to anchor 
his life. Perhaps, after all, he had been unwise to attack 
eld and established doctrines so boldly. He would have 
to give the subject more thought. 
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And yet, he reflected, she had never spoken directly 
to him on the subject of religion, nor positively declared 
that she held to the old faith. He had rather inferred it 
from several allusions in her essay, from the general tone 
of her talk*on Sunday evening, and especially from her 
devout air at the church service and the naturalness with 
which she took part in the h3rmns and prayers. Perhaps, 
after all, she was not so positive in her religious beliefs; 
or it might be she accepted the Bible in the rationalistic 
way, rejecting the absurdities and superstitions and ac- 
cepting only such parts as were accredited by reason. 
Therefore, he decided that, before he deserted any of his 
positions, he would find out from her own ruby lips 
whether her views and his own were diametrically op- 
posed. 

The next Sunday, which was to afford a second in- 
terview with Miss West, was eagerly anticipated. He 
counted the days as a school-boy counts the days to his 
vacation. Sunday morning dawned brightly. His mind 
was full of the evening's engagement. He longed for 
the freedom of the country, the invigorating air, and the 
rapidity of movement that would ag^ee with his over- 
wrought mental condition. To sit quietly in church 
listening to sentiments that were offensive to him was an 
ordeal that he could not endure in his present frame of 
mind. He looked wistfully out of the window toward 
the distant groves, and resolved to persuade Burt to go 
with him for a walk. Just then Burt entered, and Leroy 
said: 

"Henry, I vote for staying away from church this 
morning. What do you say ? The preachers keep ding- 
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donging at the same old story, without sense or arguir 
I go to church quite often, for an unbeliever, always 1 
ing and expecting to hear at least a little logic; bul 
stead of that, the narrow-sphered ministers do not) 
but din a lot of sentimental appeals and exhortations 
my ears till I feel like stopping them with my fing 
They take everything for granted, the preachers do, 
if you dare to doubt, they hurl a fossil at you from the 
Bible, and exclaim wrathfully, *God says it!' 1 
assume the premises, Avhereas the premises are prec: 
what I can't accept." 

"Hear ! hear \" Burt sanctioned. 

"I simply can't stand a ding\' sermon from 
Delaware to-day; so I propose a stroll to the coui 
where we can open our minds to the teachings of natu 

"That will suit me to a dot," replied Burt, read 
for his hat. 

In a short time the village was left behind, and I 
was delivering an oration to his audience of one. 

"As you say, nature is the best teacher," he went 
"She is so unobtrusive. If you don't want to le 
you're not compelled to. Have you ever thought of 
Nature' never lectures or preaches. You can admire 
worship, just as you please. If you care to learn, 
book is open before you. If you're not in the mood 
learning and simply want to let your mind lie fallow, 
doesn't resent it, as the professors and the preachers 
And then there's no use of quarreling or disputing \ 
her. She goes on her way in majestic indifference 
your puny opposition. If you're right, you're happy 
you blunder, you suffer. That's the kind of teachin 
like ; strong, bracing, masculine !" 
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"I rather suspect, Burt, that the piece youVe just 
recited is part of a forthcoming oration; you seem to 
have it pretty well committed to memory," Ransom 
laughed. "I hardly think you capable of saying some- 
thing quite so fine in an off-hand way. It sounds too 
much like book-talk." 

"Well, I guess you've hit the tack on the head, you 
shrewd fellow. Yes, that's a paragraph from my next 
oration before the Franklin Society." 

"It's capital, ten times as good as any sermon I ever 
listened to. If the preachers would talk like that, wouldn't 
it be refreshing to sit at their feet?" 

They sauntered across the fields that skirted tfie 
village. The day was bright and serene. It being the 
spring-time, nature had arrayed herself in her loveliest 
apparel. Wild-flowers dotted the fields here and there, 
or hung in wreaths from the hedges and thickets. The 
birds were giving an opera festival in the groves. What 
variety of tone ! There was real melody for nature-lov- 
ing ears in the Sabbath concert. Robins and orioles, 
warblers, finches and sparrows, all abandoned themselves 
to the luxury of the season of song. From the dim soli- 
tude of the woods came the mellow notes of the wood- 
thrush, while a brown thrasher, perched on the topmost 
twig of a tall oak tree, flung our his wild medley on the 
responding breezes. Everything, indeed, seemed to be 
en rapport with the sweet and sacred spirit of the day. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Leroy had become silent 
and distraught. He had anticipated much pleasure from 
this ramble, but he soon found that one must bring a 
responsive mind to the fields and woods, if one would get 
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the good from nature's suggestions. As Burt had said, 
nature does not obtrude her teachings upon an unwill- 
ing mind. The trouble with Leroy was, the new passion 
aroused within his breast had become so absorbing that, 
in spite of his efforts to hold commerce with nature, his 
thoughts were rambling otherwhere. 

"Listen to the song of that wood-thrush!" Burt 
cried. 

"Oh ! I— I— hadn't noticed it." 

"What a mellow, flexible voice he has I To my mind 
it is the sweetest sound of the woodlands. 'No wonder 
John Burroughs, and Bradford Torrey, and Olive Thome 
Miller, and all the rest of the tribe of bird-lovers go into 
raptures over it!" 

"Yep," Leroy mumbled absently. 

"Is that all you've got to say?" Burt demanded, los- 
ing his patience. "Here Tve been going into ecstasies 
over the songs of the birds and the beauty of the flowers, 
and all you've said for half an hour is *Yep, uhu, guess 
so,' and a lot of other answers just as inane. Why can't 
you wake up? Have you no sense of appreciation?" 

"Excuse me, Burt ; I — I — was thinking — I was pre- 
occupied." 

"I should think you were ! Mind gone woolgather- 
ing, eh? Fm afraid it's that girl from lost Atlantis who's 
making you go round in this 'mooning' style !" 

"Burt, I won't have you talking about her in that 
way!" Leroy bridled. "It's disrespectful." 

"Hoity-toity! Is that the way the land lies? Are 
you so completely wound up in her toils that a fellow's 
got to speak of her as if she were a goddess? I confess 
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Vm getting tired of these glum, absented-minded moods 
you've fallen into the last week or so. I haven't been 
able to extort from you anything but the Scriptural yea 
and nay. If this is the beginning of the effects of falling 
in lov€, it will end by making you daft. The idea of let- 
ting a woman, a mere woman, destroy all your enthusi- 
asm for nature, especially on a day like this!" 

'*Oh ! well, it's all nature, anyway, according to your 
own philosophy," Leroy answered, trying to recover his 
good-humor. "I've often heard you speechify in this 
style," and Leroy drew himself up in Burt's manner when 
the latter was in the act of delivering an oration : "Man 
is only the crowning work of nature, her climax of evolu- 
tion, her highest expression of beauty and of power," 
making a sweeping gesture a la Henry Burt. "Now, 
my precious old evolutionist," dropping the oratorical 
style, "if I've a mind to pass by nature's lower forms for 
a wliile and study her highest forms, why do you jump 
on me as if I'd committed a felony?" 

A ringing laugh from Burt, silencing for a moment 
the songs of the birds, followed this erudite speech. 

"You've downed me !" he cried, patting his friend on 

the back. "I confess it like a man. I didn't think you 

could be so profound in your present state of enthrall- 

ment. I propose an armistice. I'm convinced that 

you're not as near the borderland of dementia as I 

thought. Fact is, I'm so delighted with your wit that I 

propose to suit myself to your humor, and talk about 

the subject lying nearest your heart. This girl from 

Plato's lost continent, do you find her very mysterious — 

a sort of psychological puzzle ?" 
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"Not in the least, since Tve come to know her a 
little better," responded Leroy. "I might say her char- 
acter's as clear as crystal. Of course, there's an eleva- 
tion about her that baffles me somewhat, but no air of 
mystery, I assure you." 

"I'm glad to hear it. I was afraid she might be a 
little uncanny. How do your views agree with hers on — 
on — 'the irrepressible conflict?' You catch my mean- 
ing?'' 

"We haven't discussed religion. The truth is, I 
fought shy of that subject at our first meeting. I didn't 
want to jar her with my unbelief. But I infer from 
some things she said that she holds firmly to the old 
faith." 

"Don't you think she's rather a goody-goody girl, 
Ransom ? More fit for a nunnery than for the lady-love 
of a valiant free lance like yourself?" 

"If you knew her you'd swallow your remarks," 
Leroy declared stoutly. "I've seen more than one of the 
sort of sanctimonious folk you refer to, with their cruci- 
fied air and holy whine. But Miss West isn't at all like 
them. I never met a livelier girl, one who could laugh 
more gaily or was more apt at repartee. She's as smart 
as a whip and as sharp as a two-edged sword. Who 
would have thought that earnest piety and real geniality 
of temper would mix as they do in her nature? But 
we're learning every day." 

"Ha ! ha ! Ransom ; the girl must be a paragon. I'll 
wager my best hat against your poorest one that she'll 
convert you." 

"I don't care much if she does," answered Leroy 
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bluntiy. "But kt up, Burt ; Vm not in a debating mood 
to-day. It tires me to think." 

"So I perceive ; you're becoming indolent and weak. 
That girl is monopolizing you. She will end by soften- 
ing your brain." 

Leroy's face flushed angrily, but he did not answer ; 
so Burt continued: 

"Yes, you're daunted ; I see that by the listless look 
of your eye. You're drifting, my boy, and have ceased 
to steer. Miss West is spoiling you. I never thought 
that love and robust philosophy would mix. Give up the 
love, my boy, and stick to the philosophy. She is the 
better mistress. Don't let it be said that a pretty face 
and honeyed words enticed you from the rugged road of 
Free Thought." 

The dispute between the young men became almost 
bitter. Finally Leroy declined to answer his friend, for 
he did not care to quarrel, and the remainder of the walk 
was taken in silence. 

Still, Burt's rallying had its effect on Leroy, who 
felt ashamed of his weakness and misgivings. It was 
absurd to think of relinquishing the views he had at- 
tained by years of hard study and had advocated so con* 
fidently, merely because for a few days he had come 
under the influence of a religious young woman, who had 
not even brought forward an argument to convince him. 
Burt's suggestion that love was making him weak-kneed 
piqued him more than he was willing to admit, and 
spurred him to a strenuous effort to regain his old-time 
conviction. He thought and brooded over the matter, 
until by the time he was on his way to call on Miss West 
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for the second time, he was once more the alert, uncorn^ 
promising opponent of the Bible that his friends knew 
him to be. 

He had made up his mind to give religious subjects 
a wide berth, as he had done at their first meeting, and 
keep steadily to literary topics ; but later she brought him 
fairly to bay by one of those plain, direct questions which 
she was fond of injecting into her conversation. They 
had gone to the church service, and were just clear of 
the dispersing crowds on their way home, when the girl 
said: 

"What did you think of the sermon, Mr. Ransom?" 

There was no honorable escape from the home ques- 
tion, and Leroy was not the kind of man to dissemble 
or conceal his views when an issue was opened directly 
before him. If their acquaintance were to continue, as 
he hoped it would, she would find out his opinions, any- 
way ; she might as well know them now as later. 

"Fm afraid my answer will shock you," he replied; 
*T)ut it would be wrong and cowardly to conceal my 
views. If Fve measured your character correctly, yon 
would despise me if I didn'i speak out frankly." 

"Yes, Mr. Ransom, I honor a person who is honest 
and outspoken." 

"Thank you ; that makes the way easier for me. So, 
to be just as honest as I know how, I didn't believe a 
word of Mr. Delaware's sermon, and I especially disliked 
its tone." 

"Indeed? What was there about it that was offen- 
sive? I thought it plain and earnest." 

"It was dogmatic, and had an air of superiority 
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about it. The preacher talked as if he were right, and 
all who differed from him must be wrong, and therefore 
on the way to ruin. Such a sure, self-satisfied tone in a 
minister is always distasteful to me. I hate to hear a 
man talk as if he thought he were an oracle. I suspect 
that this exhorter has never read the arguments, the un- 
answerable arguments, of the great skeptics of the ages. 
How. do Christian declaimers know that they, and they 
only, have the truth, while all these great thinkers are 
wrong ?" 

"Didn't he say that Christians know this by experi- 
ence?" 

"Well, I believe he did say something to that effect." 
"Ah! that's very important, Mr. Ransom." 
"What do you mean by experience ?" 
"The experience of conversion, according to the 
Scriptures ; the witness of the Spirit in the heart. That is 
what Christian people always mean by a religious experi- 
ence." 

"Now, Miss West, we're in the midst of the fight, I 
guess ; there seems to be no retreat. I hope you'll pardon 
my bluntness. I've heard people talk about this mysteri- 
ous thing you call 'religious experience' — yes, more than 
once. I simply want to say plainly, I don't believe in it. 
I've never had such an experience; neither had any of 
those great skeptics I've referred to; and I'm convinced 
that it's nothing but a — a — chimera of the brain." 

"Mr. Ransom," she cried, her dark eyes flashing in 
the light of the street-lamp, "have you ever tried to get 
the experience I speak of?" 

"No, to be frank again, I haven't." 
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"Do you think, then, that you're in a position to fonn 
a judgment upon it?" she inquired sweetly. "Suppose 
Fve been east of town, and, on coming back, I tell you 
that I have seen a spring of clear sparkling water gush- 
ing out of the hillside, that I drank from it, and found it 
fresh and pure. You say you don't believe it ; it is mere 
fancy. Other persons follow, declaring my statement 
to be true. Still, you persist in your unbelief. Then we 
say, 'Don't take our word for it; go and find out for 
yourself.' But that you refuse to do. Would you be 
acting like a philosopher, Mr. Ransom, if you insisted 
that you didn't believe in the reality of the spring be- 
cause you never saw it or drank from it?" 

The argu/nent was flashed upon him so suddenly 
that he was not ready with an immediate rejoiner. In 
the effort to regain his lost footing, he stammered and " 
cleared his throat. But he was a debater, and at length 
he parleyed: 

"The cases are not analogous." 

"Why not ?" She kept him right to the point. 

"Well — ahem ! — ^because, if God gives the experience 
you speak of. He must be a personal Being, and can there- 
fore come to us and bestow the blessing upon us; but, 
you see, the fountain you "have conjured up so beautifully, 
couldn't do so ; it isn't a personal entity. That's the dif- 
ference, and a wide diflFerence it is. Your illustration is 
pretty, indeed, quite poetical, but it doesn't illustrate, and 
so fails to carry conviction. If God is good and all- 
powerful, why doesn't He reveal Himself to everybody, 
and not to a few select ones only?" 

"Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Ransom. 
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God's law is this — ^you can't receive a religious experi- 
ence without coming to Him any more than you can see 
that fountain without going to it." 

"Mere assertion, Miss West," he replied loftily; 
"mere assertion ! How do you know that what you have 
said is true?" 

"By experience !" she answered, with a merry laugh, 

"Then you've been reasoning in a circle!" he cried, 
triumphantly. "You're not a bit further than you were 
when you began. I repeat," he added, with all the stress 
he could put upon the words, "I've never had such an ex- 
perience." 

But she was not daunted. She had not been think- 
ing and reading in vain. , 

"You seem to be ready to believe in the sincerity and 
good judgment of people on any subject but that of re- 
ligion." 

"No, no," he disclaimed; "Fm open to conviction, 
I assure you." 

"Well, here we are at home. Will you come into 
the parlor a while?" 

"I should be delighted, if you can spare any more 
time." 

"It isn't late," she said sweetly. 

And, of course, he was only too ready to accept 
her demure invitation. 



CHAPTER VI 



WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 



"Have you ever visited the I — State University?" 
she asked, when they were seated in the cosy parlor. 

"I haven't had that pleasure," he answered. 

"I made a trip there a little over a year ago. It is 
an excellent institution, and has especially fine scientific 
advantages. I was much interested in the museum, for 
it has a large collection of specimens in every depart- 
ment of natural history. Among other things, I saw 
the cast of a large mastodon of the prehistoric ages. 
The original must have been a mammoth animal. One 
would hardly believe that such animals ever lived on 
the earth, if their fossil remains were not so often found." 
Then she looked at him with a bright, winning smile, as 
she added : "I suppose you believe me when I tell you I 
saw the cast of tihat great beast, don't you ?" 

He looked at her in surprise, for the question struck 
him as entirely inconsequential; but he answered quickly: 

"Why, of course I believe you. Miss West." 

She bent forward, and her dark, lustrous eyes 
beamed with an earnest light, as she said: 

"Mr. Ransom, Fm just as sure I have had a religious 
experience as I am that I saw the cast of that mastodon !** 

He broke into a hearty laugh, not unmingled with 
admiration for her adroitness; but he was not discon- 
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certed, for he was now fully alert, and had perfect com- 
mand of all his reasoning powers. 

"You're certainly the queen of strategists," he de- 
clared. "You stole a march on me that time. It was 
a ruse worthy of Napoleon. But it won't do you any 
good, Miss West. There's a serious defect in your 
comparison." 

"What is it, pray?" 

"The fact of the cast's existence can be easily test- 
ed," he argued confidently. "It belongs to the sphere of 
the senses, to the real, the tangible world ; whereas the 
experience you speak of is unreal, mystical, weird and, to 
my mind, incomprehensible. Don't you see the differ- 
ence?" 

"Ah !" she cried earnestly ;" and are we conscious of 
the things of the sense only ? Aren't we also conscious 
of pure mental and spiritual facts? Don't you know 
that you think, will, love, hope, and fear ?" 

Driven to tfiis point, he might have gone to the 
lowest depths of skepticism, and declared that we do not 
know anything ;. that we cannot be sure even of our exist- 
ence, or that we have either minds or bodies; but he was 
not just yet willing to permit her to think that he had 
been going to the verge of universal doubt, a question- 
ing of everything, a denial of all entity, which is the 
logical outcome of the agnosticism of the day. A girl 
of such positive faith would surely despise any man 
who went to that length. He therefore took counsel of 
his sense of caution, and turned the dialogue into a 
slightly different channel. 

"Let me explain how this 'experience,' as you call 
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it, comes about/' was his next venture. "If I speak 
bluntly I hope you'll excuse me. Persons who are easily 
wrought upon get their feelings excited by emotional 
preaching, their fears are aroused, then they're 'under 
conviction,' as the cant phrase goes, they 'struggle' for a 
while, become ^wrestling Jacobs,' but they can't 'get re- 
ligion,' or 'find peace to their souls,' till, worn out bodily 
and mentally, reaction takes place, they 'give up,' stop 
reasoning and resisting, and just let the mind lie quiet; 
and then, being familiar with the testimony of others, and 
knowing what they're expected to say, they fall into the 
stock phrases common at such times, and declare that 
they've found rest, that they're 'standing on the Rock,' 
and so on through the whole catalogue of cant. A 
man can find rest in almost any kind of belief if he 
simply resigns himself and ceases to use his thinking 
powers. It's a purely natural process, dependent on 
certain well-known laws of the human mind, and there's 
no need of dragging in a special divine agency to ex- 
plain it." 

While Leroy was making this speech, which he rat- 
tled oflf as if it were committed. Miss West looked at him 
in wonder bordering on consternation. Her experience 
with unbelievers was meager, and she could scarcely 
credit her ears as she listened to his hard, satirical sen- 
tences, with which he seemed to be going into the very 
Holy of Holies as with a sharp blade and cutting away 
all that was most sacred and true. Was that the way 
an infidel explained that holiest of all experiences, the 
witness of the divine Spirit in the soul? Ah! what 
sacrilege ! And what spiritual blindness, too ! After all, 
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was it wise for her to be associated with so arrant an 
unbeliever? And was there any hope that such crasse 
spiritual ignorance could be dispelled? She had never 
supposed that there was a man on the earth who could 
calmly, deliberately try to account for the witness of the 
Holy Spirit in the believing heart on such low, natural- 
istic grounds. It took her some moments to rally from 
her surprise and dismay, and, as he watched the play of 
the shadows on her beautiful features, he knew that he 
had shocked her ; perhaps offended her beyond pardon. 

"Fm afraid I've hurt you. Miss West," he said con- 
tritely. "If I have, I beg your pardon most humbly. 
After all, while I seemed to speak quite positively, I 
simply gave my opinion, and I did so because I thought 
you might help me with your answer. Fm seeking only 
for the truth." 

She breathed a sigh of relief as he made this manly 
apology. 

"In that case," she answered, "I'm going to do my 
best to show you that your explanation is wrong. You've 
tried to explain a Christian's experience simply on 
natural ground. But let me ask you several questions: 
"Why does the preaching of the gospel produce the 
effect you speak of? Why does it awaken the con- 
science? How comes it that the human heart is so con- 
stituted that, when conscience is aroused, and it cries to 
God for pardon in the name of Christ, an answer seems 
to come from Him, and the soul feels a sure sense of 
pardon? Thousands of people will tell you that they 
have received this assurance, and always in the same 
way— the way of repentance, faith and prayer. Why Is 
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it? Do people ever get such assurance by going to 
Plato or Socrates? Do they get it by calling upon 
science or natural law ? No ! it comes only by going to 
the crucified One. And in every case the convert at- 
tributes the new experience to Christ, and praises Him 
for it, and never for a moment thinks of calling it the 
effect of mere mental action and reaction. Now, tell 
me why it is that the gospel is so wonderfully adapted to 
the needs of the human soul." 

**Indeed, that's a hard question to answer," was his 
candid reply. "I must give it up, Miss West." 

"I think I can explain it," she continued, without 
putting on a too-wise air. "God made the human soul; 
He is also the author of the gospel ; therefore the latter 
fits perfectly into the needs of the former. Our minis- 
ter at home once put it in this way, and it seemed to mc 
to be quite apt: 'The gospel is the complement of the 
human soul.' " 

"All very good, Miss West, if one could only be 
sure it is so," he rejoined. "But where is the proof? I 
can't grant the premises; I can't take mere assumptions 
as explanations. More than that, analogy disproves 
what you have said about the Bible being so finely 
adapted to the constitution of the human soul, for the 
soul of the Mohammedan seems to have a peculiar bent 
toward the tenets of his prophet, the Buddhist for the 
teachings of Gautama, the Chinaman for those of Confu- 
cius, and so on through the list, even down to the fetich- 
ism of the Hottentot and the Bushman ; and as for myself 
and a good many others, we don't seem to have an 
inclination toward any form of religion." 
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"I fear you're mistaken again, Mr. Ransom. Chris- 
tians are not converted to the erroneous religions you 
tave mentioned, that is, truly converted, without force 
or without motives of worldly policy ; while everybody 
bows that, through missionary effort, many of the fol- 
lowers of those false religions are converted to Christi- 
anity without coercion, by the simple force of teaching 
and preaching. As for yourself, Fm sure you won't 
deny that you have cravings for religious truth and cer- 
tainty." 

"No, to be honest, I can't deny it. Fd give any- 
thing to be certain of the truth." 

"How glad I am to hear you say that!" and her 
smile was very bright. "There's much hope for a per- 
son who feels like that. Fm sure you'll find all the 
yearnings of your nature satisfied in the teachings of the 
gospel, if you will embrace them." 

"Do you really think so. Miss West? I confess 
that, much as I desire rest and assurance, the Bible looks 
to me so absurd in much of its teaching that I can't see 
how mental composure can ever be found along that road. 
I don't think, either, that youVe answered my argument 
that the 'experience' you have so often spoken of is due 
to mental action and reaction." 

"Oh, yes ! I do want to say a little more about that. 
I'm glad you reminded me of it. I have a little book 
which my mother just sent me. She borrowed it from 
Mr. Welldon, our pastor at home. Here on page 92 is 
a paragraph that I should like to read to you. I marked 
it the other day, thinking I might want to refer to it 
some time." 
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She took the book from her library shelf, and read 
as follows: 

"If the theory that a religious experience is the re- 
sult of mental action and reaction were correct, then, 
when reaction takes place, the result would be lassitude, 
or, at most, a kind of contented indifference. Is not thai 
the effect when the student has overtaxed his mental 
powers and reaction comes? But the effects of a true 
religious experience are precisely the opposite, not indif- 
ference, not lethargy, not mere resignation, but active, 
joyful trust in God and a desire to praise and serve Him 
The real convert, instead of being worn out and jaded, is 
only the more wide-awake and energetic. Then, look at 
the elements of Christian experience — ^a vivid sense of 
pardon, a consciousness of moral renovation, an appeased 
conscience, an assurance of truth, confidence in Christ 
as the Redeemer of the world, peace with God, a new 
and warm affection for Him, a clear apprehension of the 
Bible as His inspired Word — in short, all the distinct- 
ive features of a new and transfigured life. Now, these 
are positive elements, not negative. How could mere 
natural action and reaction give these positive results? 
No law of the world is more clearly established by the 
science of the day than this — ^ihat every effect must have 
an adequate cause. The natural operations of the human 
mind do not give a sufficient cause for the wonderful 
positive elements of Christian conversion or regenera- 
tion. However, if the experience is attributed to a 
divine agency, we see at once that an adequate cause has 
been assigned for the remarkable effects." 

As the girl finished reading the para^^raph, die 
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turned to Leroy with a look of triumph. He was im- 
pressed by her reading. Her voice was finely mod- 
ulated, and she knew just which words to emphasize to 
bring out the meaning in the most forceful way. Still, 
while he admired her manner of reading, he was not 
convinced by the author's presentation. 

"Why, then,'' he asked with some warmth, "don't 
those eminent men to w'hom I've referred — the scientists 
who have gone so deep in their researches — why don't 
they find this experience ? One would think they'd fer- 
ret out the truth if it's to be found." 

"Mr. Ransom, they don't investigate in the right 
way; if you will pardon my saying it, they don't go deep 
enough." 

"Deep enough! Dear me, what an assertion! To 
think that men like Huxley, Tyndal, and Haeckel 
haven't pushed their inquiries as far as the unlettered 
people who brag so loudly about being on speaking terms 
with the — the — divinities and eternities!" 

"I'm afraid there was a good deal of sarcasm in that 
remark, Mr. Ransom," she laughed ; "but I suppose I ex- 
pressed myself a little awkwardly and provoked it. It 
will be better to avoid epithets. Now, in reply to your 
last statement I want to read another paragraph from 
this little book." 

"Go ahead ; you read almost as well as you talk." 
She read as follows: "Religion is not a matter of 
the intellect alone, though, of course, it has its intellect- 
ual side. A man may know a great deal about science 
and literature, and even philosophy, and yet be ignorant 
of the simplest spiritual truths. On the other hand, a 
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man need not be a great scholar in order to be wise in 
the things of the Spirit of God. There are many per- 
sons, especially young persons, of an intellectual cast, 
who have vast confidence in scholarly mvestigation as a 
means of discovering ultimate truth. Let us make use 
of their own method of reasoning, and see whither it will 
lead us. We have in mind two eminent scientists; one 
an avowed agnostic; the other a firm believer in revela- 
tion. For the sake of argument, we will concede that 
they have gone equally deep in their scientific investiga- 
tions. At least, we are sure no one will say that the 
Christian scientist is behind his compeer in depth and 
thoroughness of research. But we would call attention 
to one fact, and a crucial one: The Christian investi- 
gator has been upon his knees, and has asked God to 
show him the truth in spiritual matters, and has discov- 
ered what is to be known in that way ; whereas the unbe- 
lieving scientist has wilfully refrained from making any 
investigations in that direction. Now, we leave it to our 
readers to judge which of these two scholars has pushed 
his researches the further and which has been the more 
thorough." 

Closing the book, Miss West turned smilingly to her 
interlocutor, and said: "Mr. Ransom, what do you 
think of the author's argument?'* 

Leroy 'burst into laughter, partly to cover his con- 
fusion, and partly out of admiration for the girl before 
him, who seemed to be so quick at laying her hands on 
just the kind of evidence that met her need. So, in lieu 
of answering the argument, he broke out into a compli- 
mentary speech: 
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''Miss West, you're acute. You know how to mar- 
shal your proofs — if they are proofs. I can't help 
wondering in what debating school you've been trained." 
'*Oh ! in no particular school," she replied ; "simply 
in the school of thought and study. I've had more time 
for reading and thinking than most young ladies, I sup- 
pose.'* 

*Tou certainly do handle an argument with a skill 
that would do credit to Napoleon, the master strategist. 
I wonder why the preachers don't present such cogent 
reasoning in their sermons. Do you know they never 
argue from bottom principles, but take the premises for 
granted, and that spoils everything for one whose doubts 
are fundamental ? Their discourses are nothing but what 
we college folk call an argumentum in circulo from start 
to finish. Really it's awfully trying to a doubter. Miss 
West. Again and again I've gone to church — and you 
bow I'm a pretty faithful church-goer, in spite of my 
skepticism — ^well, I've gone to church SBying to myself. 
Maybe I'll hear something to-day that will throw light 
on this great enigma ; but it has always been the same old 
hackneyed story, without sense or logic, just as if every- 
thing in theology had been proved beyond a peradvent- 
ure, as if there were no doubt about anything; yes, as if 
they knew it all, and a good deal more ; and I've gone 
away disgusted, feeling that the ministers believe these 
things just because they're hide-bound and ill informed, 
or didn't care about the truth. It seems to me they must 
have a very sterile field to cultivate, or they'd once in a 
while tell their hearers something new. How much bet- 
ter it would be if they'd talk about, say, the great dis- 
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coveries of science, the beautiful things in literature and 
art, the deep things of philosophy, and other topics of the 
kind ! That would enlighten their audiences, give them 
something to think about, and lift them to a higher plane 
of culture, and of life, too. That, in my way of thinking, 
would be a thousand times better than trying to stir the 
emotions of susceptible people, so as to get them to cry- 
mg. 

"And you really think that would be better, my 
friend ?" she said in her earnest way. "I shouldn't wel- 
come the change. There isn't enough moral power in 
science and literature to regenerate human nature. It's 
all very good in its place, good for culture and refinement 
and for mere earthly progress; but *no amount of mere 
self -development can change the character of the mor- 
ally depraved.' I'm quoting again from my little book/* 
she added, laughing merrily. "Note what it says on this 
page," opening the book, and reading : " 'No amount of 
mere self-development can change the character of the 
morally depraved. Human nature needs something 
more than help ; it needs regeneration. There must be a 
power that will reconstruct it, quicken its moral forces, 
impart a new principle to it that will give it strength to 
resist evil and obey the law of Cod. 'Christianity will do 
this for every weak, sinning man and woman. The re- 
ligious experience of which we have spoken amounts to 
a virtual change of disposition and affection. What can 
science or intellectual culture do for those who are weak 
and incapable of high mental discipline? Can the op- 
ponents of rdigion and the advocates of mere human 
culture point to a single person in their community whom 
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their much-lauded science has brouglit to the paths of 
virtue?' Mr. Ransom," she asked, looking up from the 
book, "can you think of such a person among your ac- 
quaintances ?" 

"Why — no — no — h-h-hemi — I can't just now recall 
— " he stammered, while the color flew to his face. He 
could not think of a single dissipated man or unfortunate 
woman who had been reclaimed by science or literature. 
He strove mightily to rally his argumentative forces, and 
finally broke out, with some warmth: 

"Where are the wicked people, Miss West, who have 
been rescued by your much-belauded religion?" 

" Is it possible, Mr. Ransom, that you don't know?" 
she asked, with an incredulous smile. 

"No, I don't 1" he answered bluntly. "I suppose I'm 
very dense." 

"I'm afraid that many skeptics don't take the trouble 
to find out how much good the Christian religion does in 
the world, what a beneficent power it is. How many 
people have been brought from the paths of vice to the 
paths of virtue tfirough its influence! There are many 
instances of world-wide note. Let me mention only a 
few: Augustine, Bunyan, Tholuck, John Newton, John 
B. Gough, and Jerry 'McAuley. It was the gospel, and 
&^ gospel only, that saved these men. And what was its 
effect on their lives ? Before their conversion they were 
wicked men; after their conversion they were good and 
upright men. But we needn't go away from home for 
proof ; there are such cases of reformation in every town 
and city of the land, many, many of them. Isn't the 
gospel always wholesome in its workings?" 
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"I think not, Miss West," he answered brusquely, 
for he had been waiting impatiently for a chance to in- 
terrupt her, "and I think I can prove my assertion. How 
often those very persons, who profess a 'change of heart,' 
and rave over the glorifying eflFects of religion, back- 
slide in a few months and become more reckless than 
ever! And what's true of individuals is often true of 
whole communities. If a religious experience is so good, 
so assuring, so beneficent, why doesn't it last longer with 
many people?" 

"There's some truth in what you've said," she an- 
swered frankly, and there was a look of real distress in 
her eyes. What Christian's faith has not often received 
a shock on account of the numerous cases of back- 
sliding in every community? Who will not admit that 
the argument that the young skeptic had just advanced 
is the most powerful weapon that the unbeliever is able 
to wield against religion ? Carrie had to think for some 
moments before she could frame a proper reply. 

"Yes, there's much truth in your statement," she re- 
peated at length. "Still, you will always find that a 
large number of persons converted in a true awakening 
remain faithful, and every one can see that their lives 
have been changed for the better. Your father, your 
mother, your young brother, your grandparents, and 
many others whom you know or have known, are concrete 
cases. You shouldn't overlook them. But, you see, those 
who fall back always attract more attention among the 
critics of religion than those who continue firm. Human 
nature, not the gospel, is to blame for the large number of 
declensions. Men and women continue in sin till they 
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become weak, their wills benumbed, and then if, after 
their conversion, they fall back, religion is made responsi- 
ble for their relapse. The gospel itself recognizes the 
fact that there will be declensions, and gives the philoso- 
phy of them. You will remember Christ's parable of the 
sower, who scattered the seed broadcast over the field; 
scrnie of it fell on stony ground, where it had no depth of 
earth, and so it sprang up more quickly than the rest; but 
when the sun came out, it soon withered away. So in 
every revival there are cases of quick growth and quick 
decline. It is always so with shallow natures. They 
have no depth of character, and when trials come, as they 
surely will, they desert their principles. You will find 
ihem impulsive and fickle in everything else, in business, 
politics, education. There are such students in the N. S. 
College now. They take up with everything new with 
an enthusiasm that is really laughable, and yet they're the 
first to tire. Of course, in religion they're just as un- 
stable." 

Leroy listened impatiently. He could scarcely wait 
for the girl to close her argument. Drawing himself 
% as if for a final onset, he spoke in hard, aggressive 
tones, as if he were delivering a harangue. He evident- 
ly had gone over the ground so often that he knew his 
speech pretty well by heart. 

"Let me show you. Miss We*t, just how little this 
boasted enlightenment from God amounts to," he broke 
out. "If you read the history of the Christian church, 
you will find that its influence has not been uniformly 
salutary, as you maintain. Its course has been marked 
by persecution, hatred, bigotry, intolerance, cruelty, 
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bloodshed. Ah! it's a sad picture! Religionists a 
along held to the Bible and boasted of a monopoly < 
divine guidance, and yet into what miserable errors th< 
have often been plunged, and how often they have o] 
posed the teachings of science even with the appliance ( 
stocks, thumb-screws, and the stake 1 Then look at son 
of the representative men among the adherents of ti 
Bible!" 

Here he broke into a tirade against such men 
Origen, Augustine, Luther and Calvin, pointing out tl 
peculiar errors into which each had fallen. 

"Why didn't God keep those men from making tho 
hideous blunders?'* he asked vehemently. "All of the 
accepted the Bible ! All of them claimed to be glided 1 
the Spirit of God !" 

"Oh! Mr. Ransom," she cried, in deep distres 
"Christian people don't think for a moment that, wh< 
God converts a man, He makes him an angel at once ai 
imparts all knowledge to him. Pray don't foist 
absurd a view upon your opponents, for nobody holds 
In conversion God assures a man of pardon, of his pe 
sonal salvation, and of the essential truth of the gospe 
but he doesn't make him all-wise and infallible. F; 
from it! The most saintly people have their faults ar 
weaknesses, and of course, there will be differences < 
opinion, and some people will read their theology in 
the Bible instead of out of it." 

"That's a very convenient makeshift," he almo 
scoffed. 

"Not at all, Mr. Ransom; it's the simple truth. ] 
the realm of nature we all agree as to the essential thing 
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and we know enough to live in the world and be com- 
fortable; yet how much difference of opinion there is 
even among scientific men on many of the problems of 
the natural universe ! In many respects scarcely two of 
them agree. So it is among Christians; all accept the 
essential truths, such as can be clearly understood; in 
regard to the oliier matters God permits great diversity 
of opinion. Besides, we are coming to clearer views 
every day." 

"Fm not so sure of that. Miss West," he retorted. 
"I doubt whether any of the devotees of the Bible really 
know what it means; else why should they differ so much 
in their interpretations? What a war of words in the 
theological world ! What a clatter and clash ! Let these 
people settle among themselves what the Bible teaches 
before they ask me to believe it." 

He now grew so aggressive that he rose and stood 
in the middle of the floor as if he were delivering an ora- 
tion, gestures and all. He spoke, indeed, after the man- 
ner of one who was declaiming a piece which he had 
either composed himself" or had committed from some 
rampant "truth-seeker" tract. 

"This book," he exclaimed, "has been the cause of so 
much strife and warfare, so much intolerance and blood- 
shed; has so often put the yoke on the neck of free 
thought; has so often blockaded the progress of science, 
that I can never, never forgive it ! It stirs the spirit of 
resentment within me, and I can't help it ! You say God 
is its author ; and more than that, you bring me this book, 
about whose meaning there is such a hopeless dispute, 
and taking me by the throat, metaphorically, you say 
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'Believe this, or be — or be — eternally miserable!' I re- 
pudiate such threats. If my reason approves of the 
Book, I will believe it without them. If my reason 
doesn't approve of it, I never can, I never zvill believe! 
Threats might force me to say I believe, if my fortitude 
should fail me, but threats can never produce honest be- 
lief. That is my stand. Miss West, and I know nothing 
else." 

As he stood there speaking with daring and impas- 
sioned earnestness, Miss West's face became blanched 
and she looked at him with mingled pity and distress 
She had never before been brought into contact with sc 
rank a form of unbelief, and it appalled her. She coulc 
scarcely believe it possible that there was a person in i 
Christian land who was actually "mad" at the Bible, the 
Rook that had given her so much comfort and joy. The 
earlier victories of the evening had been hers, and she 
had been flushed with the hope of winning this gifted 
but erring soul to her Master's service ; now his proud 
fierce retort withered all her expectations. In his ex- 
citement he seemed to be passing into a mood of irrever- 
ence that horrified her. He noticed her look of sorrow as 
he stood waiting for her reply, and at once became peni- 
tent. 

*' Forgive me. Miss West," he begged. "I've gone 
too far; Fve been a churl." 

She almost burst into tears. "I didn't think anj 
one could be so bitter against religion." 

"I'm sorry I was so rude and vehement," he apolo- 
gized. "It was the thought of the threats that angered 
me. It always does." 
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"Mr. Ransom, it will do no good to say any more 
to-night," she said, rising. Then, looking at him with 
all the intensity of a good woman's compassion, she 
added : "For myself, I didn't mean to threaten you, but 
simply to warn you of your danger. You are rejecting 
all hope and comfort by your. course, and I fear are 
plunging yourself into deep misery. If I can be of any 
help to you, I shall be only too glad. I fiear, though, I'm 
too weak and unworthy. All I can do is to tell you with 
all the earnestness I can command that I have tried the 
promises of the gospel and have found them satisfactory 
and true. Mr. Ransom," she said, in a low, earnest 
voice, "I will pray for you. And now I must say good- 
night." 

"But I can't go till you ve told me you're not 
offended," he pleaded, 

"Don't think that of me for a moment, my good 
friend," she assured him. "In my weak, humble way 
I'm trying to be a Christian, and a Christian cherishes no 
ill will." 

"Oh! thank you, thank you. Miss West! I'm not 
worthy of such kindness. You're like — like — ^my 
mother." 

He hurried away to keep from making an unmanly 
display of his feelings. 



CHAPTER VII 



TAKING UP THE GLOVE 



Leroy passed out into the night with Miss West's 
pathetic words ringing his ears. He could still feel the 
pressure of her hand upon his, and his heart was beating 
fast under the emotion her touch had aroused. He 
turned off a little from the direct route to his rooms to 
give himself more time to think over the conversation 
and realize exactly how he stood in the regard of this 
young believer. 

"There can be no doubt that she's taken a deep in- 
terest in me," his thoughts ran. "She has evidently set 
her heart on my conversion. How deeply she was moved 
by the thought of my danger! I wonder how much of 
personal regard there was in her anxiety. Very little, 
I'm afraid. A' kindly nature like hers would be dis- 
tressed about any one she felt to be in danger." 

He continued his walk up one street and down an- 
other for more than an hour, his head bent in deep 
rumination. At length he thought he heard footsteps 
behind him. Glancing back, he saw that some one was 
following him, though he could not tell whether it was 
done purposely or not. He made up his mind to find 
out. So he turned into several other streets, and found, 
to his surprise, that the man was still dogging him. He 
felt a little nervous, having read more than one tale of 
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footpads following their intended victims, or of de- 
tectives "shadowing" persons of whom they were sus- 
picious. Unable to fathom the mystery, or guess who 
his pursuer might be, he laid a plan by which to gain the 
knowledge he desired, for he was not a coward, and had 
no intention of rushing to his room like a frightened hare. 

Coming to another street, he slowly turned the 
corner, so as not to arouse suspicion ; then, as soon as he 
was concealed from his pursuer's view, he ran to the next 
alley, and slipped into the deep shadow of the buildings. 
In a few moments there were hurrying footsteps on the 
walk near him. Pressing close to the wall, he was able 
to see the man passing by without being himself per- 
ceived. He trembled a little, it must be admitted, as his 
pursuer hurried past the alley. The dim light of the 
street lamp fell upon the man's form and features, reveal- 
ing his identity to Ransom. 

"In the name of the Sphinx !" Leroy muttered, after 
the man had gone by. "It's Pendleton Sanderson ! Why 
is he following me ? Maybe, after all, it was only acci- 
dental. I'll see." 

Crossing to the other side of the alley, and still 
keeping his body concealed behind the buildings, Leroy 
bent his head beyond the corner of the wall, and watched 
the man's receding figure. When Sanderson reached 
the next block, he stopped suddenly, looked up and down 
the streets as if in quest of some one who had eluded 
him, and then, apparently having given up the pursuit, 
walked rapidly away. 

"I can't understand the fellow's actions at all," Leroy 
muttered to himself, as he hurried to his rooms. "Why 
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in the world is Sanderson dogging me like that? rut 
scarcely acquainted with him, though I know enougb 
about him to know I don't like him." 

He hurriedly threw off his clothes and went to bed, 
and soon sank into an uneasy slumber. The events of the 
evening troubled him. Carrie's earnest words and looks 
became mingled incoherently in his dreams. 

In imagination he was sailing over a calm lake, in 
which the stars were reflected and which was silvered by 
the moonlight, as he remembered to have seen it once 
during a voyage on a summer vacation. Suddenly the 
moonlight at a certain point seemed to be changed into 
the form of an angel, which was beckoning to him with 
one hand and pointing toward the ship with the other. 
Looking in the direction indicated, he saw to his horror 
that the vessel was wrapped in flames. He looked all 
around the horizon for some way of escape. There was 
only one, and that was a boat at the angel's feet, and she 
pointed to it. He leaped into the water, an-d began to 
swim with all his might toward the boat; but a heavy 
wave lifted it out of his reach, and he began to sink. As 
he was being engulfed, he again caught sight of the 
angel's face, and even in that terrible moment of peril he 
saw that it had the same appealing expression upon it 
that Carrie West's countenance had worn when she said, 
'*I will pTay for you." 

His terror was so great that he awoke, trembling 
violently, with the sweat standing out on his forehead. 
He felt that he could sleep no more that night. 

Rising and putting on his clothes, he went to his 
desk and lighted his student lamp. He was troubled. 
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No young man could have been less superstitious than 
he. For the first time in many years he had a feeling of 
fear akin to awe. True, it was only a dream ; but what 
if it should be a premonition of a real calamity? Might 
not his existence, like that of so many people around him, 
be "snuffed out silently?" And what then? 

His agitation was so great that he opened his trunk 
and fumbled about among the clothes for the old Bible 
that his mother had slipped into it before he left home. 
Finding the Book, he sat reading for an hour or more. 
When Burt awoke in the morning, he saw a sight fliat 
made him rub his eyes and exclaim with wonder: The 
valiant free-thinker, the bold, uncompromising young 
skeptic, sitting there reading his Bible 1 

"Why, Ransom, what in the name of sense are you 
about?" he broke out. "You look as if you'd seen a 
spectre." 

Leroy tried to secrete the Bible, for he was afraid 
of Burt's ridicule ; but his room-mate detected the ruse, 
and cried: 

"Oh! you needn't try to hide that old Jewish tome. 
I saw you poring over it before I spoke. What's the 
matter with you, my boy?" 

"I had a horrible dream," said Leroy deprecatingly, 
"and thought I'd get up and read a while. I was being 
tortured and was helpless. If I must be punished for 
my evil deeds, I prefer to take my penalty with my eyes 
open." 

"And you're nosing through that old Book to find 
out the details, hey?" 

"No, it wasn't that, exactly. I had a long talk with 
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— with — Miss West last evening on religious subjects 
and she directed my thoughts into a new channel. So ] 
thought I'd just look up some of the points she raised 
She seems to be pretty well posted, and caught' me un 
awares on several issues. My knowledge of the Bibl 
is rather general than technical." 

"Well, has your reading done you any good?" 

"I'm afraid not. ' To get good from the Bible om 
has to believe that it's inspired. If I was sure the» 
men wrote as God dictated, I should be only too g!a< 
to listen to their teachings ; but there's the rub, you see 
for if they simply wrote their own thoughts, they wen 
just as likely to be mistaken as other people. The qucs 
•tion on which everything hinges is this: Is the Biblt 
inspired or not?" 

"I thought you'd settled that long ago." 

"I thought, too, I had; but it's a serious question 
Burt, very serious, and it won't do any harm to go ove 
the ground ag^in." 

"Bah! you're getting weak-kneed! Aren't yoi 
ashamed to be so vacillating? The idea of letting your 
self be disturbed by a senseless dream, like some grand 
mother of the dark ages! Why, boy, it's preposterous!' 

"Ohi it wasn't altogether the dream that worriec 
me, but — ^but — " Leroy blushed with confusion, 

"Ah ! I know what is at the bottom of this new trou 
ble of yours, my lad. It's that young woman who's unset 
tling you. Why don't you invite me to your tilts? I'l 
like to witness the collision of the masculine with th 
feminine intellect. How is the contest going to come out 
Will you convert her, or will she convert you?" 
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Burt was just on the point of taunting Leroy with 
being like clay in the girl's hands ; but the shrewd fellow 
suddenly decided that a little flattery would be more etim- 
ulating. 

"If I were a sporting man," he added, "I should bet 
on you; for, love-sick as you are, you're a swordsman 
worthy of anybody's steel, if you'll only gird yourself for 
the fray." 

Leroy smiled the smile of conscious power, and gra- 
ciously accepted the homage paid him by his friend. 
The cajoling words partly restored his equanimity, and 
stirred once more the fighting qualities of his nature. He 
might not be able to convert Miss West, for he was not 
as sanguine of that possibility as his friend Burt; but of 
one thing he was sure — she s^hould not convert him ! Her 
persuasions and tears revealed the goodness of her heart, 
but he would never be so weak as to yield to them. And 
as to his silly dream — well, he had not gone daft yet ! 

On their way to the chapel service that morning they 
saw Pendleton Sanderson crossing the street a short dis- 
tance ahead of them. He glanced in their direction, and 
a fierce scowl darkened his face. Then Leroy described 
his adventure of the night before, and asked Burt what 
he thought Sanderson's purpose might have been in pur- 
suing him. 

"You're sure it was Sanderson ?" Burt inquired. 

"I'd take my oath on it." 

Burt mused a while, then muttered, "Jealousy !" 

"What do you mean?" 

"My word for it, Sanderson is jealous of your atten- 
tions to Miss West. No doubt he was ghosting around 
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last evening while you were having your tete-a-tete with 
the girl. How romantic! You're to have a rival, and, 
maybe, a chance to prove the truth of the old adage aibout 
the course of true love never running smooth. Well, I'll 
just keep my eye on the fellow, and will soon read out his 
secret to you. It will add a little of the spice of variety 
to my poor, humdrum life, he ! he !" 

There were other persons besides Burt who thought 
that Carrie West might be converted to infidelity through 
young Ransom's influence. iMore than one of her Chris- 
tian friends was sorry to see her intimacy with the out- 
spoken young free-thinker. One motherly old lady even 
called on (her, and after much faltering, and hem-hem-ing, 
and begging of her pardon, managed to say : 

"I'm sorry, my dear young lady, to see you associat- 
ing with — ^with Mr. Ransom. He's an avowed infidel." 

"Do you really think he might do me harm?" Carrie 
asked, sweetly. 

"Indeed, I do. Can you handle a lump of coal with- 
out soiling your fingers ?" 

But Carrie was a born debater, and so she had her 
reply at the end of her nimble tongue : "Yes, I can, Mrs. 
Dinsmore — ^by first putting on gloves. Besides, coal must 
be handled by some one if it's to be put to its proper use. 
That's what we ought to try to do for this young man 
who is so skeptical — win him to our faith. Don't you 
think so?" 

"I'm fearsome he's given over to hardness of heart 
and reprobacy of mind, judging from some things I've 
heard about him. He's beyond redemption, I'm think- 
ing." 
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"He surely is, if Christian people act toward him like 
Pharisees, and snub and mistreat him." 

"Yes, but Fm very uneasy about you. He mighc 
convert you to his awful, wicked way of thinking. I'd 
be afraid, too, to trust such a young man's — well, his 
morals/' 

Mrs. Dinsmore," said ^Carrie, rising and flus'hing 
angrily, "I dion't care to hear any more. I know pro- 
fessed Christians whose morals are not to be compared 
with those of my young friend, skeptic as he is." 

"Oh! I didn't mean to make you cross. Miss West. 
I meant only to warn you of your risk. For my part, I'd 
almost as soon see you going with a tippler as with such 
an open-mouthed infidel." 

"Mrs. 'Dinsmore, I won't listen to another word!" 
and Carrie flounced out of the room, holding her head as 
high as an angry queen. 

By which it will be seen that Carrie had a temper 
of her own, and was not "too good for daily use." 

Among those who pretended to be shocked by young 
Ransom's infidelity was Pendleton Sanderson, a class- 
mate of Miss West. His motives, however, were far 
from being disinterested. Of course, he heartily disliked 
Ransom on principle, and believed him to be a dangerous 
character, and strongly suspected him of insincerity, pos- 
ing as an unbeliever merely to gain notoriety; but he 
was also opposed to him on personal grounds, which were 
more potent with him that religious consideration. He 
had suffered defeat at Leroy's hands in a public discus- 
sion, and chafed under it, knowing it was due to his own 
mental inferiority. With the truth and right on his side. 
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he had failed to conquer, and Ransom, the champion of 
error, had carried oflF the honors. 

More than all, to wounded vanity was not added the 
feeling of jealousy. He, too, had heard Carrie West's 
essay on the evening when Ransom and Train were so 
powerfully moved by it, and he, like them, was toudied 
with admiration. He saw her often in the class-room as 
weD as in the Franklin Society, and witnessed her tri- 
umphs, and so his passion was beginning to develop into 
something like infatuation. He had sought her company 
more than once, but without success, for Ransom seemed 
to have pre-engaged all the time she could spare for social 
intercourse. So Sanderson was angered beyond measure. 
Surely Miss West could not be aware of Ransom's true 
character. He concluded, therefore, that he migiht serve 
her, and at the same time advance his own interests, by 
unmasking his rival. A few days later Carrie West 
received a letter from Mr. Sanderson, which ran in this 
wise : 

Dear Miss West : 

I write you because I am your friend. My motives 
are entirely disdntercsted. For many days I have wrestled 
with the problem of the propriety of writing to you, 
fearing I might simply succeed in winning your ill will. 
However, my conscience constrains me, and I must obey 
its voice. This is my message — to warn you that infidel- 
ity — and you know there is some of it in the college — is 
either the outcome of bad morals or the sure forerunner 
of them. Therefore, I would solemnly advise you against 
harboring such deadly principles or coming in too fre- 
quent contact with them. Believe me 
Your sincere friend, 

Sanderson Pendleton. 
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But tihe disguise of pretended friendship in this letter 
was too transparent; Carrie divined the writer's motive, 
and threw the missive into the fire. 

While she appreciated the concern of her advisers 
for her welfare, she felt that her religion was a matter of 
experience, and that she could not be driven from that 
sure anchorage. Moreover, how could she hope to influ- 
ence Ransom for good if she should cut his acquaintance 
now ? No, it was her purpose to win him to her Master's 
service if she could, and she knew that ill treatment 
would never accomplish that object. So she decided still 
to be his friend. 

Her decision was soon afterward put to a severe test 
by a step on Ransom's part that marked with some em- 
phasis his attitude of hostility to religion. She was dis- 
tressed when she learned what he had determined to do, 
and disliked the publicity it would bring him and herself; 
but she had not the courage to dissuade him, seeing that 
his heart was set on the undertaking. Perhaps some good 
might come from it. She remembered that God makes 
even the wrath of man to praise Him. 

The step was unpremeditated on the part of Leroy, 
and that, she felt, was to his credit. He was led to it by 
a discusision which arose in the class-room of a genial 
and popular member of the college faculty. Professor 
Ridiland. The good old man was a firm believ<er !n 
revelation, but he did not think it wise to put the shackles 
on thought and .repress discussion either in his class-room 
or elsewhere. Not every Christian scholar would ap- 
prove of his liberal attitude, but, right or wrong, he felt 
that it was better for young debaters to express their 
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views openly than to nurse them and brood over them in 
silence. 

It was in Professor Richland's geology class that the 
incident occurred which led to the event soon to be re- 
hearsed. Some of the students referred to the great 
length of time that had elapsed before the earth became a 
fit habitation for the human race. At this point Leroy, 
who had taken an active part in the discussion, turned to 
Professor Richland, and said: 

"That doesn't agree with the story in Genesis, does 
It?" 

"Fve noticed, Mr. Ransom," the Professor replied, 
with a bland smile, "that you find a good deal of trouble In 
reconciling the Bible and science. Why couldn't you and 
one of your class-mates hold a public debate on that inter- 
esting subject? It might do some good. At least, it 
would be instructive." 

"I'm ready, if any one cares to take up the subject 
with me," was Leroy's prompt reply. 

"Choose your opponent, then," said the Professor. 

Leroy glanced around the room. He made up his 
mind at once to challenge the best student of the class. 
There was his friend, George Wentworth, who had intro- 
duced him to Miss West — a brilliant, classical fellow, 
wihose views on the subject of religion were pronounced 
and well known, for he had dealt Ransom more than one 
smart blow in the discussions of the class-room. Besides, 
Wentworth was a leading member of the Philomathean 
Society, the members of which were called, in college 
parlance, the "Philos." Between this organization and 
the Franklins there was a warm rivalry ; and, therefore, a 
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debate between two valiant champions from these associa- 
tions would be looked upon as a contest between the so- 
cieties themselves. That would create all the more stir 
in college circles — a sensation with which the old academic 
haBs and dormitories would ring for many a day. Even 
the Adelphian Society, which was a younger but not less 
vigorous literary organization, would look on with in- 
tense, even if with partially neutral, interest, though Le- 
roy knew that some would line up as "rooters" on one 
side and somie on the other, according to their sympathy 
with the diverse sentiments of the young orators. It 
must be confessed that Leroy in those days was not averse 
to being the center of general interest. So he at once 
made his choice. 

"I throw down the glove to my friend Wentworth," 
he said, rising and bowing to his rival like a knight. 

"And I take it upT cried Wentworth, springing to 
his feet and returning the courtesy. 

Professor Richland smiled, and said: "Very well, 
gentlemen ; the debate will be held in Literary Hall, and 
will be of a public character. How much time will you 
want for preparation ?" 

"Four weeks will be enough, I think," Wentworth 
suggested. 

"I agree," answered Leroy. 

Aind so it was decided. 

Need it be said that our hero made sedulous prep- 
aration for his part on the program ? Was it not to be 
almost an epodi in his ambitious career? Perhaps no 
one but a young collegian, anxious for academic distinc- 
tion, can quite appreciate the feelings that made Ran- 
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som's bosom swell with hope and anticipation. 

At the head of his much-scrawled and revised maj 
script he wrote the question which had been agreed 
for discussion: 

^'Resolved, That the teachings of Science and 
Bible are in accord." 

Of course he was to uphold the negative of the qt; 
tion. Do you know that all through his precious ma 
script "science" was written with a capital "S" « 
"Bible" with a small "b" — an index of the esteem 
which he held them respectively? 

It must be frankly said that he went into the forei 
contest for victory and g*lory. He was too much exci 
to look closely into his motives. Nor did he once th 
of the harm he might do in such a discussion, of the ii 
he might unsettle, or the peace of mind he might desti 
Like many another young free-thinker, he had at 1 
*time a meager sense of responsibility, though he was 
aware oif it. He was far more anxious to acquit himi 
with distinction than to do good. 

For the time being he even lost his fear of hun 
and offending Carrie West, for he believed that he co 
present such an array of facts on his side that she her; 
would be convinced ; and then, of course ! she would 
be offended. Besides, contrary to his expectations, 
did not try to dissfuade him from "entering the arena/" 
he called it, in his high-flown college talk. 

All his spare time was now given up to preparing 
speech. He even missed the baseball contest between 
Philos and Adelphians one Saturday afternoon — an on 
sion for which he was roundly lectured by Burt and sc 
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<rf the Other athletic fellows, who declared that they were 
minded to give the Ransom- Wentwbrth tilt the "go-by," 
to pay him faack in kind. He laughed at their guying, 
htggtd their pardon, and said he would never be guilty 
of such neg^lect again ; but when Burt and he were alone 
in their rooms, he pulled out twenty-five solidly written 
pages of foolscap, which contained his great speech, and 
which he had finished writing that afternoon. 

"Tteit's worth alt your football and baseball games 
put together !" he averred, shaking the thick manuscript 
menacingly at his room-mate. "But don't tell the rest of 
the feUows I said so," he added. '*Of course, I bank 
some on brawn, but I bank more on brain. I'd rather 
win this debate than forty ball games." 

You must excuse Ransom for the foregoing remark, 
young college athletes. He was built that way. He 
coukin't get interested in athletics, though he recognized 
their value. He took his exercise rambling about in the 
country. Not all of us are cast in the same mould, and 
perhaps it is a good thing. 

You should have seen the authors he read and con- 
sulted in preparing for the famous debate. Besides a 
iarge number of special tracts, somewhat on the rampant 
order, he read Hugh Miller, Agassiz, Dana, Darwin, 
Tyndal, Huxley, Haeckel, and a half dozen more, some of 
them agreeing with his views, some opposed to them. 
Then he set to work to commit his speech to memory, 
rehearsing it in his room or out in the depths of the 
woods, drilling himself with painstaking care in the proper 
modulation of his voice, in his gestures, and in the em- 
phasis he meant to g^ve the several parts of his produc- 
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tion. Thus he worked out the details with startling vivid- 
ness and force, for he was determined to make his effort 
a success from both an oratorical and a logical point of 
view. 

On a Thursday evening, four weeks after tfie chal- 
lenge had been given and accepted, the momentous occa- 
sion was at hand, and Leroy went to escort Carrie West 
to Literary Hall." 

"Are you sure you're thoroughly preparied, Mr. 
Ransom?" she asked anxiously, on the way. 

"Yes, my forces are all mobilized, as they say in. 
war," he answered confidently. "Wentworth had better 
hx)k out for his spurs." 

He noticed that her hand trembled on his arm. 

"Why, Miss West, you seem to be nervous," he said- 
"Aren't you well?" 

"Mr. Ransom, are you aware that you won't have am 
easy victory this evening? Wentworth is an expert de- 
bater, a close reasoner, and a brilliant orator. I don't 
want to daunt you, but some of the college people are 
predicting your eclipse." 

"Indeed?" he laughed. "Then I'H simply have to 
prove them false prophets, like their Hebrew predecessors. 
Don't worry about me, Miss West. I have trutfi on my 
side, and that makes me strong. Besides, I leave it to 
you whether I haven't held my own in every encounter 
thus far with my opponent?" 

"Yes, I know you have, and I — I — well, I hope you 
won't be humiliated in this contest." 

"Your sympathy will be a spur to me, Miss West." 

Yes, she was nervous. She could not disguise it 
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from herself. Ah! Carrie! Carrie! how inconsistent all 
of us are, you with the rest of us ! Your nervous anxiety 
proves that you are human, very human. You are dis- 
tressed on account of your friend's skepticism, and have 
wished and prayed that he might be led to see the error 
of his ways ; but now that the test has come, the time for 
this public discussion, you do not want to see your friend 
humiliated, even though you feel that he has undertaken 
to advocate what you beilieve to be pernicious doctrines! 
It wouJd bring the blush to your cheeks to see him over- 
thrown in this intellectual wrestling match, and brought 
to shame before the whole college. But why should you 
care? Ah I your heart is so human that it responds : 

"He is my — my special friend I" 

No, Carrie, you are not "too good for daily use." 

When they reached the old Literary Hall they found 
it filled to overflowing with an eager and expectant 
throng of students and villagers. Evidently the debate 
was creating much public interest. They were conducted 
to a seat near the front of the hall, and sat side by side. 
As they walked up the aisle, a vigorous round of applause 
broke from the crowd, as was the custom of the college 
when a champion appeared on the scene. 

Dr. Lester, the President of the college, came over to 
them, and asked with some concern, "Are you ready for 
the combat. Ransom ?" to which Leroy answered that he 
was. Then Professor Richland, smiling as usual, made 
his way through 'the jostling crowd to the seat, where 
Leroy sat, and, after shaking hands in his hearty way, he, 
too, inquired : 

"Ready for the affray, Ransom, are you ?" 
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Having received Leroy's affirmative reply, the F 
fessor, smiling his blandest, stepped upon tiie rostrt 
As he had been chosen to preside, he rapped Ae meet 
to order, oflPered a few happy remarks in behalf of 
disputants, and read the question for discussion. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE WENTWORTH-RANSOM TILT 

There was a perceptible rustle in the hall as the 
question for debate was read by the chairman. 

"An event tha* will probably go down in the history 
of Norton Sidney College as 'the Wentworth-Ransom 
tournament' is now abottft to take place," said the Pro- 
fessor, beaming upon his audience. "It may be ques- 
tioned whether many colleges would permit a debate like 
this to be held under their auspices, and I am by no means 
certain that our own institution will ever want to repeat 
the experiment. I grant you it is a good deal of an inno- 
vation. Still, this is a school in which great freedom of 
Ihought and expression is permitted, and therefore this 
discussion is not out of _ harmony with the spirit of the 
college. The only question that may be raised is that 
of expediency. At all events, there has been not a little 
skirmishing in some of the class-rooms on the subject 
before us, and it has been thought that the 'battle royal' 
might as well take place between our two young cham- 
pions this evening. Perhaps the light and freedom of a 
public discussion will help to clear the atmosphere, and 
enabde all of us to see the truth more distinctly. I hope 
that the .remarks of our young friends will be helpful, 
and will arouse in the college a spirit of honest and thor- 
ough research. I now have the pleasure of introducing 
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Mr. George L. Wentworth, who will uphold the affirma- 
tive side of the question." 

Mr. Wentworth went forward to the platform, and 
received an ovation from his friends and s)mipathizers. 
Henry BuTt observed that Pendleton Sanderson ap- 
plauded more clamorously than any one else, and had 
evidently appointed himself a "lOOter" for the affirmative 
side of the de'bate. 

"You can see by his looks and actions that he's ^ 
partisan," Bmrt reflected. "What does Sanderson car^ 
for the truth ! His only desire i« to humiliate Ransom* 

Thus, as is always the case in human affairs, a spiri* 
of party and prejudice had crept into the assembly. 

A fine and impressive presence had George Wen't:^' 
worth, as he stood before his audience receiving thei^ 
plaudits. Even those who did not agree with his vievr-^ 
could not help admiring him, for he looked the earner "^ 
and upright young man he was. Rather above the me^ 
dium height and largely built, his face finely chiseled^ 
and his eye clear and penetrating, he certainly was a^ 
prepossessing a specimen of young Christian manhood' a^ 
he was a fair representative of the typical college orator- 
Then, too, he bad an air of assurance, yet without bigotry, 
indicating that he felt confident of having the truth oi» 
his side. As he stood there taking in the audience witfi. 
a comprehensive sweep of his eyes, Carrie West's heart: 
beat fast, and she felt that the young man by her side had 
a task on his hands that would tax his ability to the ut- 
most. Some others present shared her feelings of un- 
certainty, even if they did not share her disquiet 

"I tell you that scoffer. Ransom, is going to be put 
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into the pillory to-night!" Sanderson whispered to the 
friend sitting by his side. "Just look at Wentworthl 
Isn't he immense, superb? A splendid physique, hasn't 
he? One imagines- that ^Daniel Webster must have looked 
like thajt." 

However, no feeling of fear perturbed our young 
skeptic. He felt confident that his positions could not be 
dislodged, let Wentworth bring forth what arguments he 
would. Besides, Leroy knew that his speech was so 
thoroughly committed to memory that he could say \t 
without hesitation, and he depended largely on his own 
powers of oratory, which were not meager, to enable hira 
to deliver his address with the fire and force that would 
carry conviction. Another fact gave him confidence — 
his opponent stood there on the rostrum with manuscript 
in hand, and Ransom saw that he was going to read his 
address. 

"As long as he keeps that copybook before him, I've 
no fear of the issue." Ransom whispered to Miss West. 
"It will be like a wall between him and his audience. He 
can never deliver his speech in that way with force 
enough to compel conviction." 

"It would have been better if he had committed his 
speech/' Carrie assented, and sat back a little more at 
ease. 

"Listen! He's beginning. That's a pretty shrewd 
opening sentence — ^but I have my answer." This from 
Leroy. 

On a small pencil pad Ransom made note at intervals 
of the points brought forward by the speaker ; for he 
^de up his mind not only to deliver his committed 
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q>eech, but also to make impromptu rejoinder to some of 
his opponent's arguments. 

The young orator's voice was mellow and resonant, 
and every word cut distinctly through the air. More 
than once a well rounded period or a telling argument 
brought up a volley of applause, which was usually started 
by Sanderson, much to Henry Burt's disgust. 

It was an able effort, cogent and coherent, Leroy ad- 
mitted that. No young man could have done better. In 
the main the speaker took the following course — ^to prove 
that God was the Creator of the world and the Author of 
the Bible ; therefore the two records of nature and revela- 
tion must be in harmony. With not a little strategic skill 
he showed that in general the order of creation described 
in the first chapter of Genesis agrees with the order indi- 
cated by the several strata of the earth's formation, as set 
forlii by the standard works on geology. 

"Why, sirs," he exclaimed in ringing tones, at one 
place in his address, "the Bible tells us in simple and 
graphic language, in the second chapter of Genesis, that 
the Almighty made man's body out of the dust of the 
ground. How scientific that is! How rational! Of 
what is man's physical organism composed ? A chemical 
analysis proves that the human body is made up of ex- 
actly the same natural constituents as the ground, and 
therefore the Bible and science ag^ee on that vital point." 

He said it with such fine emphasis that the audience 
broke into spontaneous applause. 

"More than that," he continued, "when man's body is 
dissolved, to what does it return? To the dust — ^the dust 
from which it was originally formed. Oh, what a pro- 
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found book is the Bible ! How rational ! How scien- 
tific!" 

Tremendous applause followed this statement 

"I am aware/' he went on, dropping with the ora- 
tor's tact into the conversational tone, "that the creation 
of man as set forth in the second chapter of Genesis has 
often afforded the infidel clan occasion for a good deal of 
merriment. Yes, they have guffawed over it, little know- 
ing how much they were advertising their own shallow- 
ness. One popu'lar lampooner on 'The Mistakes of 
Moses' tried some time ago to turn this Biblical story of 
man's creation into burlesque. In his coarse and irrever- 
ent way he said he 'SuppK>sed that God made man out of 
the ground, and then 'set him^up against a fence to 
dry!'" Here suppressed laughter was heard from sev- 
eral quarters, accompanied by a few groans. "But the 
infidel is not the only man who can be funny if one 
should care to make the effort. Let us see whether we 
cannot pay him back in his own coin. There are two 
fatal defects in the derisive statement just quoted from 
the notorious infidel, and they are these : In the first 
place, as man's body was made out of dust, it didn't need 
to be dried!" (Vigorous applause and laughter.) "In 
the next place, in those early days, there were no fences !" 

The joke was turned so suddenly that there was a 
moment of quiet, like the calm before a storm; then 
bedlam broke loose in the old hall, and the stamping, 
clapping, laughter, and whistling were kept up for a full 
minute, while the young orator stood calmly looking on, 
a broad smile wreathing his mouth. 

"Oh! ho! ho!" exploded Sanderson. "Ransom's 
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knocked out already! He'll never be a;ble to match 
that!" 

"Nor IS that all," the speaker went on, when the 
cheering had subsided. "If man was not originally made 
in the way described in the Bible, then how did he come 
into being? Will my opponent tell me that?" At this 
point Wentworth dropped his manuscript to his side, and 
looked straight down at Ransom with blazing eyes. "How 
do you explain the origin of man, sir?" he cried. "Ah! 
if the Bible account of man's creation is not true, then 
you don't know how man got his genesis. And if you 
don't know where man came from, you don't whither he 
is going. If you know nothing of his origin, you know 
nothing of his destiny. Have you ever known water to 
rise higher than its source? Have you, sir? Tell mc 
that !" He and Ransom were now fixing eadh other with 
eyes that shot fire, while the spectators held their breath. 
"If man came up, by a process of natural evolution, from 
material substance, he's bound to go back to the same low 
origin, and there is no personal immortality for him. Do 
you believe that, sir? Do you believe that, when your 
natural life ceases, your whole personality sinks back into 
mere dust forever and ever ? Ah ! my worthy opponent, 
if you have so poor an opinion of yourself as that, I want 
to tell you here and now before this intelligent assembly, 
that I have a better opinion of you, even if you are on the 
wrong side of this question ! Ah ! my worthy opponent, 
you are too noble, too aspiring a young man to be a mere 
groundling. *Dust thou art, to dust retumest, was not 
spoken of the soul !" For my part, I believe that man 
was heaven born, and is therefore heaven tending!" and 
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• the speaker swuilg his manuscript as high as he could 
reach towa-rd the sky; and he looked impressive, there 
could be no doubt about it. 

Then he turned again to his opponent with flashing 
eyes, and spoke without his manuscript, having evidently 
committed this part of his speech : 

"Perhaps you will say that you came up, by a process 
of natural development, from the original bioplaism, 
through the protozoan, the moUusk, the fish, the bird, and 
the monkey, to be the brilliant man you are, a famous 
Junior in a great college. Well, sir, all I have to say to 
that is this : If you want to glance back across the cen- 
turies and greet the chattering baboon or chimpanzee as 
your great-great-grandfather, you are at liberty to do so ; 
5>ut for my part I believe that you and I may look back 
Upon a more honorable ancestry than that — an ancestry 
that came directly from the hands of the almighty Cre- 
ator!" and Wentworth dramatically shook his pile of 
'itanscript at Ransom till the leaves rattled. 

Of course, it was a thrilling moment, and was 
gt*eeted with loud clapping. 

Then the speech went on to the end, and when Went- 

'^orth bowed and took his seat, his partisans broke into 

J^ptures over what they regarded as a complete victory. 

Some one rose and shouted, "What's the matter with 

Wentworth?" and a couple hundred lusty young voices 

yelled in reply, "He's all right!" A brief intermission 

Was then granted to allow the auditors a little time to get 

their breath. Meanwhile Sanderson, Burt and Train were 

carrying on a heated discussion in their part of the hall. 

"An unanswerable argtmient !" Sanderson remarked. 
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"He took 'his stand on the veracity of Ood and the 
tegrity of the Scriptures, and that's a position from vri^^ 
he can't be driven." 

"I'm not so sure of that," Train replied. "Ranso^^ 
as smart as a whip, and very resourceful. I'm in s^*" 
pathy with Wentworth's cause, but I feel sure tihat 
opponent is acute enough to see the weakness of his m-^ 
position. Wentworth made the mistake that preachers 
often make, that of begging the question. He took '^■ 
premises for granted, and Ransom is sharp enough t 
detect the flaw. Wentworth's speech was a fine one fron 
a rhetorical point of view, and it was witty, too; but / 
can't say so much for it as a specimen of logic. I'm sony 
for it. You'll see Ransom smash him." 

"He can't do it !" Sanderson maintained stoutly, a 
dark scowl on his face. "I say he can't shake a stick to 
Wentworth. He hasn't the brain or the wit. You'll see. 
I never saw such an irreverent mountebank in all my 
days. And I can't see why such a furor should be made 
over him in the college. I don't take him for a brainy 
fellow. Anyway, he's no match for Wentworth." 

At this point Henry Burt, who was watching San- 
derson covertly, put in : 

"You're mistaken sir. The weight of brains, and of 
truth, too, is on Ransom's side. You will see him demol- 
ish his opponent." 

"Pooh!" mocked Sanderson, "it isn't in him; I'll 
wager he's trembling in his shoes now, and wishing he 
was safe at home with his mamma !" 

"Why are you so biased against him?" asked Burt, 
looking keenly into Sanderson's gray eyes. 
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"Fm not biased. I dislike him from principle, the 
miserable scoffer!" 

"So ! so ! And is it from principle you play the spy 
on him when he goes visiting his lady friends, and sneak 
after Jhim at night like a footpad?" 

Sanderson colored to the tips of his ears, as he met 
Burt's keen, sarcastic gaze. He could not hide his con- 
fusion, though he tried to do so by asking: 

"What bee have you in your bonnet now, Burt?" 
"Oh! you needn't pretend innocence. I .know all 
about your midnight prowling. Why do you object to 
Ransom's going with Miss West ?" 

"Burt, I deny your, charge about dogging Ransom," 
the fellow retorted ; "but as to the other matter, I'm free 
to say I think him entirely unworthy of a girl like Miss 
West. I wonder that she admits such a giber to her 
friendship." 

That was all Burt cared to hear from Sanderson ; so 
he turned to Train, whose conversation was more agree- 
able : 

"So you think Wentworth's cause a good one, and 
yet you expect him to be pommelled ! You ought to have 
more confidence in the convincing power of the truth than 
that/' 

"Ah ! but truth sometimes suffers for want of a com- 
petent exponent," replied Train. "A skillful advocate 
often makes truth look like error. Ransom will no doubt 
do to-night what oratory has often done in the past — con- 
vince the unthinking of the truth of a fallacy. You can't 
always accept the issue of such a contest as a final victory 
for truth. Ransom may riddle his opponent, and yet the 
truth may be on the other side." 
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"Train, Td hate to believe truth to be such a weak 
thing as that," declared Burt, with some scorn. "For my 
part, I believe in the self-evidencing power of the truth. 
But," interrupting himself, "something is going on. 
Hfeirk! Dr. Lester is speaking. What's that he's say- 
ing?" 

While Leroy was making his way through the ante- 
room to the rostrum, the kindly Dr. Lester rose in his 
place in the audience, and said : 

"Mr. Chairman, I have a suggestion to make. Per- 
haps it would be only fair to defer the remainder of the 
discussion to another evening. The arguments adduced 
by the affirmative have been masterly and wcfll put, and 
perhaps Mr. Ransom would like to have a little time to 
prepare his reply. It is not always easy to refute an argu- 
ment on the spur of the moment." 

When Leroy reached the platform, Professor Rich- 
land informed him of the plan proposed by Dr. Lester. 

"What do you say, Mr. Ransom ?" he inquired. "If 
you would like to bring new guns into the field, time will 
be g^ven you. This war is to be conducted with the ut- 
most fairness." 

Without a moment's hesitation Leroy replied, with 
decided emphasis: 

"I'm ready now for the affray." 

This prompt rejoinder brought up a hearty round of 
applause from the audience, many of whom could not help 
admiring one who seemed to be so confident of his posi- 
tion. The outburst acted upon him like a stimulant. Turn- 
ing to the Professor, he added, with smiling urbanity: 

"Thank you. Professor, for the offer. Thanks also 
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to pur worthy President, who is always kind and impar- 
tial. But I won't need to take advantage of an — ^an ar- 
mistice. None of my guns having been dismounted in the 
action thus far, I think I would better use them first. 
Later on, new guns may be needed, and perhaps an amr 
bulance, and then it will be time to retire." 

"Very well," said the Professor, smiling. ''You may 
open fire. I now have the pleasuce of introducing Mr. 
Leroy T. Ransom, who will maintain the tiegative side of 
the question." 

Leroy stepped to the front of the stage, and waited 
quietly for the applause to subside. He was not so large 
and imposing-looking as his opponent, nor did he have 
quite so sonorous a voice ; but he was more wiry and in- 
cisive, his features were more mobile, and he had the ad- 
vantage of being able to speak both impromptu and me- 
moriter. 

"The speech to wihich we have just listened was 
ingenious and pretty," he began suavely. "I can sincerely 
pay it that compliment. It made me think of Irving for 
beauty of diction and of Macaulay for stateliness of style. 
In that respect I fear that my own address, which must, 
from the nature of the case, be somewhat impromptu, will 
suffer in comparison. However, I will not begin by apol- 
ogizing for the bluntness of my style, for, if you please, I 
have aimed more at cogency of reasoning than at delicacy 
of touch." 

"Pretty well put, for an offhand introduction," whis- 
pered Burt to Train. "He's paving the way for a slash- 
ing argument. Ransom has a whole lot of reserve power." 
"Before taking up the part of my speech which has 
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been prepared, I want to notice some of my opponent's 
statements/' Leroy went on. "First, several times he was 
witty, real witty. I am frank to say I enjoyed his humor, 
and laughed at it as heartily as anyone present. Indeed, 
his fun was of so roistering a character that it created 
tremendous outbursts of laughter. Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I should like to be funny, too, if I had the time. 
There come to my mind at this moment several comical 
stories which I am sure would divert you; but I re- 
frain—" 

"Let's hear them, Ransom," some one called from 
the audience. 

"No, ladies and gentlemen," the speaker said, bow- 
ing, "I positively haven't time. I have too many solid and 
convincing arguments to adduce. It would be a waste of 
precious moments to indulge in jesting. I don't even have 
to season my ispeech with fun to make it interesting, as 
my opponent evidently felt compelled to do to hold your 
attention.'-* 

"Hurrah for Ransom ! He's all right !" Burt broke 
out, at which there was a cyclone of applause. 

"No, I will not try to be funny," Leroy went on, 
"though it is hard to resist the temptation. I will tell you 
why," straightening himself up in his favorite attitude 
when he meant to make a telling point. "We are dealing 
this evening with a serious, I may say a vital, theme. 
Now, when the opponents of the Bible try to be funny, 
try to get off the laugh on their Christian friends, they 
are called irreverent; are accused of treating sacred 
things in a frivolous, even a sacrilegious way ; are called 
jesters and mountebanks and lampooners. Now, don't 
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you see," he said, putting his right index finger into the • 
palm of his left hand, "that, when a Christian debater 
falls into the fun-making humor, he simply lets himself 
down to the level of those whom he accuses of levity?" 

"Hear! hearl" cried a half dozen sympathizers from 
the audience. "Ha ! ha ! Ransom, youVe even with Went- 
worth on that score. Now go ahead, old man. You'll 
dor 

"I will now try to rebut my opponent's little sally 
relative to the creation of man," Leroy resumed. "He 
told us of a certain scoffer who made fun of the story 
given in Genesis, and tried to be witty over it. Then my 
opponent, in order to get even with the scoffer, made an 
effort of his own to be witty. And he was witty, there's 
no denying it. But soberer second thoug-ht has con- 
vinced me of two or three things: First, the jest on the 
part of the scoffer was not only irreverent ; it was in bad 
taste. Second, the retailing of the jest here by one who 
believes the Bible to be a sacred Book was just as irrever- 
ent and in just as bad taste; therefore the two men have 
put themselves into the same category." (Sensation and 
suppressed applause.) "Third, I want to say here and 
now that I disclaim any sympathy with the spirit of the 
man who lampooned the Bible and made merry over the 
honest convictions of those who hold the Bible to be a 
holy Book. I am called a skeptic ; I aw a skeptic ; but" — 
here he stepped forward and held his arm aloft with his 
hand clenched — "but I'm not a skeptic like thatT and 
down came his fist with a tremendous swing. 

This statement, made with all the emphasis of a man 
in dead earnest, was greeted with 'loud hurrahs of ap- 
proval. 
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"And again," the young orator went on, "it seems { 
hurt Christians very much when a joke is turned again 
them or their cherished Book. I wonder whether the 
have ever thought that it might wound us honest doubter 
too, to have our sincere convictions held up to ridicul 
Wouldn't it be well to think of that, and practice a litt 
of the gentle consideration which is taught in so mai 
places in the sacred volume ?" 

"My exponent became quite earnest — ^in the midst ( 
his facetiousness — over the problem of the origin ar 
destiny of man," Leroy continued. "He seems to thir 
it very humiliating, even base, to trace man's genesis bac 
to protoplasm and the primal nebuila. And yet, strange 
enough, he himself declared that man was made out < 
the dust of the ground ! For the life of me, I cannot S( 
why that kind of an origin should be so exalted an 
heavenly, and the other so ignominious." 

"Hear! hear!" cried several voices. "Ransom's gi 
him again !" 

"This is why I object to my oj^nent's theory: 
is a plasterer idea of the origin of man." (Sensation i 
the audience.) "It is a mechanical method. Now natui 
— or the God of nature, as you choose — does not d 
things in that way. Everywhere you see growth, order 
development, and, in the realm of life, organic unfoldiuj 
Nothing in the organic world springs fully developed int 
being, not an insect, not an animal, not a man ; no, n< 
even a mushroom. That is the way God works in natur 
Why should the coming of man upon the stage of actic 
have been an exception ? If there were no oak trees in tl* 
world, and the Supreme Being — supposing there is such 
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Being—dcsired to have the hillsides covered with oak 
forests, how do you suppose He would go about it, judg- 
ing from the way He does His work now in the natural 
world? Would He be likely to create forests in full leaf, 
roots, trunks, branches, and all, and set them in their 
places on the heights ? Is that the way the great power 
in nature works today ? No ! He would make a germ of 
oak life, maybe an acorn, and would plant it in the earth 
to germinate and grow, and produce other acorns, from 
which by a gradual process the hills would by and by be 
crowned with waving forests of green." 

"Good! good! capital!" came up from many parts 
of flie room. 

"My friend here made merry over the theory of 
man's descent through a simian ancestry," Ransom pur- 
sued. "Again he became facetious, and even went so far 
as to taunt me direcdy to my face with looking back upon 
the chattering baboon as my great ancestor. When have 
you ever heard me lay claim to such a lineage, sir?" Ran- 
som cried, stepping over to the side of the rostrum and 
shaking a minatory finger at his opponent. "When did 
you hear me say that I regarded the chattering baboon as 
my great ancestor ? Never ! And for you to foist that 
doctrine upon me, here in the presence of my friends, and 
without one iota of proof of my holding it, was pure 
assumption on your part; it was more — it was presump- 
tion; nay, it was unmitigated gallT and Leroy's partly 
open hand was clenched into a whirling fist, while his 
friends made the hall echo with applause. 

"But, sir, I want to tell you something about your 
own ancestry that you cannot deny or resent," Leroy 
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rushed on, still addressing his opponent. "Only a little 
over a thousand years ago your forefathers were chat- 
tering savages, Britons, Celts and Teutons, roaming 
about in the forests of the old world, only half clad, oi 
dressed in the skins of wild animals, living in caves in tfa< 
rocks, or in mud huts in the woods, with little more intel- 
ligence than the chattering simians you seem to look upoc 
with so much lofty scorn. Disclaim your ancestry if yot 
dare, sir! Who would have dreamed that sudh a mar- 
vellous transformation could take place in only a thou- 
sand years? Who would have thought that a half -naked 
savage, living on raw flesh in the forests of Germany oi 
Briton, would ever develop into a brilliant orator like mj 
opponent, as handsome as Apollo, and a famous Junior in 
Norton Sidney college?" (Much applause.) 

"More than that, if I am reminded to accept a Supreme 
Intelligence, who in the beginning brought into being the 
original nebula, and endowed it with all the potencies that 
it has since unfolded in the evolution of the ages, making 
stars and planets and solar systems, bringing forth in due 
time all the varied forms of organism and life, including 
man, as we see them to-day, — would not that display as 
great wisdom and power as if the universe had 'been 
created piecemeal, and would it not attribute to the uni- 
verse and to man as high and holy an origin ? Ah ! ladies 
and gentlemen, you see I am not as black an infidel as my 
opponent tried to paint me !" 

"No! no! you're all right. Ransom. Sail into him!" 
a voice exclaimed. 

"And I maintain that the method of the earth's de- 
velopment that I have just sketched is the method taught 
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by science ; it is not the method taught by the Bible ; 
therefore the negative side of the question is sustained— 
the Bible and science are not in accord." 

"Aye ! aye ! That's logic 1" came up from Ransom's 

supporters. 

Leroy paused to gather himself together, and calm 
his feelings ; then he went on : 

"In the next place, I wa/nt to point out the fatal de- 
fect m my friend's argument, the weakness in the founda- 
tion itself that will cause his whole logical superstructure 
to fall to the ground. It was this : he dealt too much in 
mere generalities, and begged the whole question. That 
is the trouble with nearly all the reconcilers I have exam- 
ined. He took it as an a priori fact that God is the Au- 
thor of the Bible and Maker of the world ; therefore, he 
said, the two records must agree. Why, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that is the very proposition to be proved — whether 
the God who made the world also gave mankind the 
Bible. To take the major premise in a logical process for 
granted, and then to go on to draw your conclusion from 
that assumption, is simply begging the question and argu- 
ing in a circle — ^a mode of argument entirely unworthy of 
an acute and logical mind, especially one that has been 
trained in a great scholastic institution like Norton Sidney 
College!" 

"Aha ! I told you he'd find the joint in Wentworth's 
annor," whispered Train. "Listen to him now ! He's an 
expert at fencing." 

"Yes, my opponent's speech was quite too general," 
*e speaker continued. "He should have gotten down 
to details. That is what I expected him to do, and pre- 
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pared myself accordingly. Here are the two records, 
one written on the pages of Genesis, the other on the 
pages of the standard works of geology. Verse by verse 
he should have taken up the Genetical account and com- 
pared it with what science teaches of the making of the 
heavens and the earth. Why did he not do this?" 

Here Leroy drew himself up proudly, and exclaimed: 
"He did not dare! He knew that he could not harmonize 
the two accounts! He knew that Genesis and geology 
do not agree when you compare their teachings in detail 
So, instead of coming out in the open field of fight, my 
opponent preferred an ambush. He is like all of his 
kind — a dodger! When will the would-be reconcilers 
cease to play the part of poltroons ? When will they stop 
hiding themselves in the mists of indefinite statement and 
come out into the open ?" Leroy was becoming excited, 
and was going beyond himself. "If there is anything 
that stirs my feeling, it is this cowardly way of — " 

At this point Wentworth sprang to his feet, and 
interrupted the speaker. His face was flushed. 

"Mr. Chairman,'' he cried, "I rise to a point of 
order." 

"I>own! down!" demanded a number of voices in 
the crowd. "It's Ransom's turn now. He didn't inter- 
rupt you." 

But Professor Richland overruled their objections, 
and said: "State your point, Mr. Wentworth." 

"It is this," Wentworth replied, his voice trembling 
with excitement: "I don't object to a courteous refuta- 
tion of my arguments ; but I do object to my opponent's 
use of such terms as 'dodger,' 'poltroon,' 'coward,' and 
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SO on, in a public address. Let him argue the question 
on its merits, and show a little regard for the feelings of 



"What have you to say in your defense?" asked the 
chairman, turning to Ransom. 

"I have this to say, sir," Leroy answered, becoming 
calm and self-possessed in a moment; "that I have just 
been paying back my opponent in kind — a little tit-for-tat, 
if you please," he smiled. "If an apology is due him for 
that, I make it here and now. But the apologizing 
should not all be on one side. Let me remind you, Mr. 
Chairman, that my opponent's address was sprinkled over 
with such epithets as -these: 'Blasphemous,' 'blatant,' 
'shallow,' 'vaporing,' 'godless,' 'lampooning,' and the like, 
applied to myself and those who think as I do. Now he 
complains because I have used a few drastic terms ! Oh I 
consistency, what a jewel thou art! How kind and 
Christian those adjectives sounded as they fell from his 
lips! I didn't jump up and interrupt him when he called 
me 'blatant,' did I? No; I hope I have too much 'gump- 
tion' to wear my feelings on my coatsleeve ! It would 
be amusing, if it were not so sad, that Christian polemists 
so often hurl epithets at us doubters in one breath, and in 
the next quote the Golden 'Rule at us from their sacred 
boob!" 

This cutting rejoinder hushed up Wentworth, and 
brought up clamorous cheers from many in the audience. 
"It's no use; Wentworth can't get ahead of our cham- 
pion," remarked some one. "He's too smart for the 
whole outfit of dogmatism and superstition." 

Then Ransom proceeded to deliver the speech which 
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he had committed. He contended that he was not re- 
quired to oppose the Bible in this debate; that he was 
simply to try to prove that the teachings of the Bible and 
science were at variance. 

It is not necessary to follow him over the well-worn 
ground so often trodden by the assailants of the Bible. 
Only enough of his address need be given to indicate the 
positions that make the skeptic doubtful of the teachings 
of Scripture and to show how he feels in regard to these 
matters. He discussed the nebular hypothesis and the 
theory of the earth's molten condition in the remote ages, 
and declared that there was no hint of such a condition 
of aflfairs in the first two or three verses of the Bible, and 
that, therefore, the reconcilers simply read the teachings 
of modern science into the Genetical account because they 
could not help themselves. 

Next he examined each verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis and compared it with the accepted teachings of 
geology. Yes, he went into details, as he said he would 
do, and under his vivid word-picturing the case looked 
disheartening to many believers of the Bible who were 
there that evening. Some of them afterwards confessed 
that they felt the foundations, of faith giving way beneath 
them, and it was many a day before they were able to 
recover the assurance and composure they had previously 
known. For nearly an hour he rushed along at an im- 
petuous speed. At one point he broke out with this : 

"What are we to do with this Mosaic account of the 
making of the universe? Let it be put into its proper 
place with the mythologies of Egypt, Persia, . India, 
Greece, Rome, and other countries, and I shall be ready 
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to study it with delight as the childhood thought, beauti- 
ful and poetic, of a remote age, and will glean what good 
I can from its lively pages. But if you take me by the 
throat and tell me I must believe it as a historical record, 
that I must accept it as literally true and the effusion of 
a divine Mind, or perish forever, then I can do no other 
—I must discard it ! I must discard it !" 

There was no applause now. His auditors were 
listening with bated breath to his daring announcements, 
some of them shocked beyond measure, others too much 
thrilled and absorbed to interrupt him. Then he became 
satirical. 

"I have spoken of the plants of the Carboniferous 
period," he said : "huge fungus growths intended only to 
fall and decay in the earth and form our coal-beds. And 
yet some of the harmonizers tell us that these are the 
trees spoken of in Genesis as having been created on the 
third day. But Moses says they were fruit-trees! Ah! 
the astute writer mistook them for fig-trees, apple-trees, 
peach-trees, and berry bushes, as the great creative drama 
passed before his vision! Perhaps those great fungus 
plants would have made delicious dessert for the Hebrew 
law-giver, but I'm afraid we cultivated Americans would 
hardly have relished them I" 

At this burst of ribaldry some of the students broke 
into laughter; but Sanderson's face grew dark with 
passion, as he sniffed : 

"Bah! the fool ought to remember that billingsgate 
isn't argument! Besides, he promised in the beginning 
that he wouldn't try to be funny; he hadn't time! Oh, 
consistency, what a jewel thou art !" 
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But what were Carrie West's emotions as she listened 
to Lcroy? They were a good deal "mixed." She could 
not disguise it from herself. She could not help admir- 
ing the earnestness and apparent sincerity with which. 
Leroy pleaded for the unfettering of thought. Then, too^ 
his arguments disturbed her. She had never studied 
geology with much interest, and was astonished at the 
disclosures made by Leroy. Did the rocks and fossils of 
the earth furnish tangible proof that this world did not 
come into existence as the Bible said it did? She shud- 
dered at the thought and its logical consequences. She 
knew that Leroy would contend that a book which opened 
with incorrect statements must be unreliable throughout. 
While the audience was laughing and applauding, she 
could scarcely restrain the tears. 

"There must be a fallacy somewhere," she reflected ; 
"but where?" 

Then she gave attention to the speaker, who had 
now reached his peroration, to which he had devoted 
much painstaking care. Throwing back his head, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, and raising his voice to 
its fullest compass, he girded himself for his final effort. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "a great warfare is 
waging to-day between the votaries of science and the 
Bible. I am free to acknowledge that valiant champions 
are marshalled on either side ; and I say. Let them fight, 
let them fight it out, until truth shall be enthroned upon 
the mountain tops and shall wield her mild sceptre over 
every plain and valley; until every school in the land shall 
acknowledge her sway, and every knee shall bow at her 
shrine. If the Bible shall gain the victory, we shall 
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rejoice, thanking God and marching to the world^s con- 
quest under the banner of the cross. Should science win 
the crown, we shall be content ; time and progress shall 
clear away the mists of superstition, and eternity shall 
shine full-orbed on the brow of unshackled Thought !" 

It was perhaps boyish and sophomoric, this perora- 
tion, but it was delivered with so much impassioned zest 
and with such skill of tone, inflection and gesture that a 
thunder of applause shook the building as Leroy bowed, 
left the platform, and made his way to his seat by Carrie's 
side. He was anxious for her verdict. It was not in her 
kindly nature to spoil his moment of triumph by criticism. 
She congratulated him, praised his eloquence and logic, 
and yet was careful not to commit herself to his views. 
He smiled with gratitude, and looked down into her dark 
eyes with an affection he could not disguise. Then 
others came forward to take his hand and pay him their 
compliments. 

"Your speech is the beginning of a new era," one 
declared. 

"You have struck the fetters from the limbs of 
thought,'' observed another. 

"Good for you, Ransom; you have played the hero 
to-night. Few men would have had the courage to beard 
the lion of superstition in his den as you have done." 

One after another they came with their eulogies, and 
Miss West's heart sank within her as she thought of the 
probable influence of her friend's address. On the way 
home she was silent. She was thinking of Leroy's speech, 
^^d her quick mind soon found its weakness. She knew 
"^^t he would want her verdict on his argument before he 
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parted from her that evening, and she tried to make up 
her mind what to say to him that would be most effective 
without hurting him too much. Here surely was a 
chance to show both the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. Presently a voice in their rear, 
which they recognized as Dr. Lester's, called out: 

"Mr. Ransom, I congratulate you, though I cannot 
agree with your conclusions. You certainly are a bom 
speaker." 

"Thank you, Doctor," returned Ransom. "Some 
day I hope to congratulate you on agreeing with me." 

Dr. Lester's laugh at this quick retort rang merrily. 

"Ah! if that day should ever come, I should need 
sympathy, not congratulation," was his parting shoe. 
"Good-night." 

"It's strange! strange!" Leroy muttered, after the 
Doctor had gone. 

"What's strange?" Carrie asked. 

"That a man of Dr. Lester's intelligence should be so 
timid and biased. You see, he's afraid of conviction." 

"Do you really think the Doctor a cowardly man? 
That isn't his reputation." 

"Still, I can't help feeling that he's afraid of losing 
his own soul and the support of the patrons of the college 
if he should say a word against those old Jewish myths." 

"Oh ! we mustn't impute unworthy motives to those 
who differ from us," she cautioned. "Don't you think 
Dr. Lester as honest in his convictions as you are in 
yours ?" 

"I can't believe it. It seems to me the arguments 
which I — I — which were presented this evening were 
enough to convince any one." 
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Miss West was glad the partial darkness hid her 
smile at this display of assurance, amounting almost to 
conceit. Yes, he was like all his school — he could not 
understand why Christian believers, who have been con- 
verted, helped and comforted by religion, should not 
renounce all their faith and hope after one hour's harangue 
against the Bible. 



CHAPTER IX 



AN OUTBURST OF TEMPER 



At Miss West's gate they were alone. It would 
have been better for his peace of mind had he simply said 
good-night and turned homeward ; but his cup of triumph 
needed one more drop to make it full. Taking her hand 
and looking intently into her eyes, he said : 

'''Miss West, you, I am sure, must have been con- 
vinced that the Bible is an obsolete book." 

Glad as she would have been to spare his feelings, 
her conscience would not allow her to be silent; so she 
said, kindly but firmly: 

"No, Mr. Ransom, I am not convinced." 

"What! not convinced after the presentation of all 
those facts? Pray tell me why not?" 

"I'll tell you frankly where I think you were wrong, 
if you won't be offended," she answered, looking up 
sweetly into his face. 

"Not at all; proceed." But he had to swallow the 
lump in his throat. 

"I'm glad you're willing to hear my views, though 
ftbey don't agree with yours. I've already praised your 
eloquence, wit, and honesty, because I could do so sin- 
cerely. I think I never felt more thrilled than when you 
said in your speech this evening that you did not belong 
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to the blatant, lampooning class of skeptics. That was 
a noble disavowal, and I doubt whether there was a per- 
son in the audience who didn't feel that you meant what 
you said. I'm going to tell you something that I believe 
will please you, because I know you like people to be 
frank with you." 

"I can't tell you how anxious I am to hear it." He 
wished he could change the sentence to, "I can't tell you 
how much I wish I could take you in my arms and kiss 
your lips !" for she was looking up in a dangerous way 
into his eyes. 

"It is this: If you were a common scoffer at the 
Bible, I shouldn't stand by you and be your friend ; but 
you are so honest and earnest that I sincerely believe the 
day will come when you will find the truth in Christ." 

"Well, I'm delighted with the first part of what 
you've said, for if there's one thing I desire above all 
others, it is that you shall be my — my — friend. As to 
your being so hopeful of my conversion, it really doesn't 
look this evening as if you had much ground for your 
expectation. Have you forgotten the speech I've just 
made, the arguments I adduced against the Bible, the 
energy with which I spoke ? Surely that doesn't look as 
if I were going to become a convert to the Christian 
faith in the very near future. Still, you disciples often 
liope against hope. Now please tell me what was the 
flaw in my argument." 

"Simply this: you quoted statements from certain 
exponents of science as if they were actual facts, whereas 
they are only hypotheses, and many of them are discred- 
ited by other men equally able. Even the nebular theory 
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is only a h)rpothesis. Then, Biblical interpretation hasn 
yet reached a state of perfection. Don't you see that yc 
took a good many things for granted that aren't prove 
yet? You didn't prove your premises;" and she smile 
up archly into his face. "The very fault you laid ; 
Wentworth's door." 

He flushed. She had pulled the foundations fro: 
his great argument by a few terse statements, and it hu 
him. But he did not feel like fighting another woi 
battle that night ; so he said : 

"Then you admit that the two records don't agree! 

"I admit that, since the teachings of science are j 
uncertain about many things, they can't be made to ha 
monize with the Bible in ever}^ detail." 

"Then which do you accept, science or the Bible! 

"I accept the Bible." 

"And I accept science," he declared, his eyes flasl 
ing. "That's the difference between us. Now I mu 
bid you good-night," he ended, a little coldly. 

She laid her hand on his arm, and looked earnest 
into his face, saying: "God only can give you the trut 
Go to Him." 

"I will reason it out !" he protested. 

"You can't my friend, nor can any one ; it is beyoi 
the reach of unaided reason." 

"No, no ; I can't disregard the voice of reason. 81 
is my star. I must believe what my judgment approves 

"Believe me, faith is higher than reason." 

"Faith! Pardon me; I dislike that word so muc 
To me it is only another name for credulity. Miss Wes 
you must do as you please. As for me, I take my star 
on reason." 
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"I hope you will soon see your mistake," she an- 
swered, sorrowfully. Seeing that he was hardened 
against all appeal, she simply added: "Good-night, Mr. 
Ransom." 

He walked slowly to his lodgings, his head bent in 
deep thought. His triumph had lost all its sweetness, 
and he went to bed irritated and depressed-, his last 
waking reflection being of Carrie West and her terse way 
of picking his argument to pierces. 

Verily the "Wentworth-Ransom tilt," as the debate 
was called, created a sensation in the old college. So 
popular among certain students were the views that Ran- 
som had advanced that he became quite a lion among 
them for a while. The village had never known of so 
bold an attack on the Bible, and there was general sur- 
prise. Either skepticism had been more prevalent in the 
college before than was supposed, or else Ransom had 
made converts by his arguments. One fellow declared it 
to be his opinion that every one who listened to the dis- 
cussion, except Wentworth, the professors, and a few 
"cranks" among the students, had accepted Leroy's con- 
clusions. All of which was very gratifying to Ransom's 
pride, and took off somewhat the edge of his disappoint- 
ment for failing to convince Carrie West. 

However, there was some adverse criticism. One 
envious student declared that Leroy's speech was "only 
a lot of second-hand stuff." Leroy's severest critic was 
Pendleton Sanderson, who said that Leroy^s speech was 
"sophomoric buffoonery," and gave to the young skeptic 
the soubriquet of "the champion ranter and spouter of 
Qayville.'' 
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"Hold there!" cried Henry Burt, who happened 
overhear the remark. "It takes a hundred times m 
brain to make such a speech than it does to go prowl 
about at night after a fellow who's visiting his lady-lo^ 

Sanderson grew livid, turned on his heel, and vo^ 
he would "get even" with both Ransom and Burt. 

From one cause and another Leroy did not ha\ 
chance to meet Miss West for several weeks, by wl 
time he had recovered from his pique in not being ^ 
to convert her to his views. iMeanwhile other thi 
had occurred to divert his attention. At church 
Sunday evening, when Leroy was present, the mini! 
Mr. Delaware, took up the subject of science and 
Bible, and made a few trenchant remarks about it. 
regretted, he said, the "vicious propagandism of infi 
ity" in the town. Many of the students who were tl 
glanced slyly at Leroy, and regarded the event as a g 
joke. The young skeptic knew thai the minister's re 
ence was to himself, and he looked grim, and felt anytl 
but pleasant toward Mr. Delaware in particular and 
"whole clerical outfit" in general. Carrie West 
remembered, had defended the ministers several tim^ 
his presence, and he determined that he would enlig 
her on the subject of their shortcomings and densit 
the very next interview he should have with her. 
cumstances favored an early meeting. On Friday e 
ing he met an admirer of his, who lived in the vill 
and who had heard his great speech. After pronoun 
an encomium on the speech that made Leroy fairly bl 
the man said : 

"Say, Ransom, Fd like to do something for 
and at the same time do myself a favor." 
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"All you have to do is to mention what's on your 
imnd/' Ransom said. 

"Well, I have a nag in my barn, a fine animal, too, 
that needs exercise. I'm too busy in my store to drive 
her. How would you like to take a drive into the coun- 
try with her to-morrow ? It will be Saturday, and you'll 
be footloose." 

"That will suit me to a t,'' said Ransom. 

"You may rake some one with you, if you like. 
There's Miss Carrie West, for instance," laughing good- 
naturedly. 

"Thank you for the suggestion. I'll go right off 
and ask her." 

Carrie's consent was easily won. The next day was 
bright and warm, and at nine o'clock Ransom and Miss 
West started for their drive in the country. Carrie had 
prepared a little luncheon, for Leroy had told her that 
they would not return till toward evening, as he was bent 
on having an "outing that was an outing." Their car- 
riage horse was fresh,- and a good roadster, and soon had 
trotted a couple of miles from town. Then Leroy drew 
the animal down to a walk, for he wanted to look around 
and enjoy the scenery. 

"Oh, the lovely country, the redolent country!" he 
exclaimed. "I shall always love it. You once hinted 
that I was a rustic, and I am. Of course, I don't expect 
to live in the country, for I shall follow a professional 
life ; but whenever I have a chance, I'm going to take an 
outing in the rural districts." 

"I love th€ country, too," Carrie answered. "Some 
time I should like to have a country home, just a little 
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out of the city, near an electric car line, so that I mi 
combine the opportunities of the city with the quiet ; 
restfulness of the country." 

"Oh, Miss West !" he cried, almost losing control 
himself, "I've had just such dreams of an earthly pj 
dise, too. How well our tastes agree ! My idea is tl 
a busy professional life in the city, with a rural retreat 
the vacations, eh ?" 

"It is a captivating prospect," she almost whispei 

"Oie would want the companionship of those 
whom one cared most, wouldn't one, to make one's pj 
dise complete ? Do you think — " He stopped and loo 
at her, and wondered what her thoughts were. 

But she knew they were getting on danger 
ground, and that their acquaintance had been too b 
for love-making; so she found an excuse for turning 
talk into safer channels. 

"Listen ! Will you kindly stop the horse ?" she ci 

They listened. "A song sparrow's trill," he s 
presently. "There's no sweeter sound in nature. He 
Burt prefers the song of the wood-thrush, but as for 
give me the merry chansons of the little speckled brea 
song sparrow, the poet of the lowlands." 

"Yes, he is a poet," she responded. "There are 1 
rhythm and rhyme in his measured trills." 

"Oh! do you think so? I've thought that again 
again as I listened to them in the meadows of my cou: 
home. Shall we drive on now? This is a beau: 
country, but too flat for my taste. It lacks the pic 
esque feature. I was brought up among the hills, ai 
'long to see them, to clamber up their steep sides. 
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Stand on their summits where one has a wide horizon. 
Yonder is a little rise in the road. Suppose we drive over 
to it It makes me think of the hills of my native county, 
though they are giants in comparison with this slight 
eminence." 

Thus they talked and beguiled the time, sometimes 
descending from the carriage to gather shells and stones 
on the bank of a stream or pluck a cluster of flowers by 
the wayside, giving themselves up to the witchery and 
enjoyment of the day. Ah! those were happy hours. 
The timp came, and not in the distant future, either, when 
both of them looked back to that drive with sad and 
aching hearts. 

A bit of greensward on a river bank made a table on 
which Carrie spread their luncheon, and Leroy declared 
that he had never eaten a feast that tasted half so pala- 
table. Why? Because Carrie's own deft fingers had 
prepared and spread it. But he didn't say so. No, that 
would have been too bold. Love is not merely shy ; it is 
also cautious. 

What a pity that the day could not end as it had 
begun. It was Leroy's fault that it ended badly, for he 
had no business to drag in bis doubts and prejudices on a 
gala-day like that, when it would have been enough jusi 
to live and loiter and believe everything and let the mind 
lie fallow. But, no, like the restless skeptic he was, he 
could not refrain from polemics, the sure sign of a mind 
that is not at peace with itself or its environments. On 
the way home, near the middle of the afternoon, he 
glanced slyly at his companion, and said : 

"I noticed you at church last Sunday evening." 
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'TTes, I was there," she replied, looking at him wit 
laughing eyes. 

"I was amused and disgusted at the dominie's otfi 
bursts. You remember he thrust something into his sei 
mon about science and the Bible, and Professor Richlan 
and some of the students glanced at me and laughed. J 
was great sport for them when they thought of my ti 
with Wentworth. What does Delaware know aboi 
science, anyway? I do wish the preachers had a litt 
more culture. They don't seem to know anything but tt 
Bible, and very little about that, I suspect." 

Carrie knew that her day would be spoiled. SI 
regretted to end their drive in a controversy, but resolve 
to try once more to set her companion right. 

"Of course, there are some poor ministers," she ac 
mitted; "but there are incompetent men in all profei 
sions." 

"But there are more blockheads among the parsor 
than in any other class," Leroy declared. "Mere dal 
biers, most of them. Men of small orbit." 

"Are you sure you're not prejudiced? Pm afrai 
many skeptics are not well informed as to the degree ( 
culture in the Christian church. A few years ago a note 
infidel said in a lecture : 'Everybody talks about the Bibl 
but nobody reads it. I have read it through within ti 
last year, and am perhaps the only man in America wl 
has done so.' 

"Now," Carrie continued, "that remark shows lac 
of information — a lack, too, for which there's no excus 
There are Sunday-school boys and girls who have rea 
the Bible through within the year. Ministers are stud; 
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ing it all the time, and that critically. Then look at all 
the Biblical scholars, who give themselves up to examin- 
ing every word of the Bible, not only in the English 
language, but in the original tongues themselves. Be- 
sides, they search diligently for the most ancient manu- 
scripts. More than that, many Christian people ih the 
backwoods can quote whole chapters of the Bible." 

"Well, Miss West, you're a born debater. Where do 
you get all your knowledge ?" 

"Oh ! I've been reading up on these subjects lately. 
I have a dozen fine books on apologetics in my room. 
But we've left our point. You seem to think the preach- 
ers a dense lot. Possibly some of them are. But most 
of the clergymen in our larger towns and cities are well 
educated men. They have been trained in the best col- 
leges of the land, not only in the classical and scientific 
departments, but also in their own special divinity schooh. 
There is an old saying that 'Protestantism was bom in a 
university,' and it is true. A man can't preach every 
Sunday and hold the interest of his audiences, as Mr. 
Delaware does, without a great deal of reading and 
study." 

"They may read the Bible and religious books," Le- 
roy snapped ; "but what do they know about the many 
objections to the Bible, scientific and historical ? Having 
assumed the Bible to be true, they swallow it blindly, just 
as a nestful of young robins swallow their food." 

"Again I think you must be mistaken, Mr. Ransom. 
The other day I read the statement of a prominent book- 
seller, who said that he sold by far the largest number 
of the works of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndal, Spencer, etc., 
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to ministers — ^more to them than to any other 
profession. What do you think of that, Mr. Ra 

"I don't believe they know enough to um 
those profound authors even if they do try 
them!" Leroy answered tartly. 

**Then maybe you've never heard the saying 
a fool who thinks that no one else tfiinks V " she 
though she regretted the plain speech the momen 
uttered. 

He was stung to the quick, and his face 
hotly. 

"Miss West, from any one else I should res 
as an — an — affront. What right have you to ap 
adage to me? It isn't apposite, and it's — it's — v 
for." 

"Pardon the ungracious quotation," she beg( 
fear I'm a poor counsellor. My temper is a 1 
quick. I have more to say, but perhaps we'd bel 
about something pleasanter." 

"No, I want to learn ; if you have more to s 
ceed." 

"Well, this is my little say. Dr. Comstockj 

the professors in the W Theological Semina: 

to come to my home town quite often to preach f< 
a Sunday. He was a grand old man and highly c 
Every one spoke of his learning, eloquence, an 
One Sunday he gave a talk for^he benefit of s 
persons, of whom there were several in the towi 
has given me a retentive memory, and I can rep 
discourse almost verbatim. It made an indelible 
»ion on my mind." 
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"I think you must remember pretty nearly everything 
you hear and read," Leroy complimented. 

"The doctor said that many infidels declaim against 
the Bible as if they were the only ones who were aware 
of the difficulties and objections, and scoff at Christians 
as persons who do not think or investigate, but g^lp 
everything down in the most gullible style. Now, he 
said, there isn't a student who takes the course of study 
in a divinity school who doesn't go over all this ground, 
examining every difficulty, weighing every objection, 
those raised by science as well as others. I wonder 
whether -I can recall all the problems he mentioned as 
being dealt with in the theological schools. I'll name as 
many as I can think of: The questions of the Trinity, 
the creation of the universe, the origin of evil, why God 
permits sin and suffering, whether God is just in punish- 
ing the wicked, how God's foreknowledge can be reconr 
ciled with His justice and love and man's free moral 
agency, the historical difficulties in the Biblical narratives, 
the so-called contradictions, the different readings in the 
ancient MSS., the miracles, the story of the flood, of 
Jonah and the whale, and a hundred more — all of them 
are canvassed in the schools. It would do infidels good, 
the old preacher said, to take a course of study in a theo- 
logical school, simply to learn how little they know, and 
how thoughtful and scholarly the majority of Christian 
ministers are. He declared that if any one had reason 
to entertain doubts through acquaintance with the diffi- 
culties, it would be one who was connected with a 
divinity school. What do you think of that, Mr. Ran- 
som?" 
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He was silent for a moment. The only reply tha 
was really apt would be likely to hurt, perhaps angei 
her ; but she had set the example of hard hitting, and h 
decided to follow it. 

"Miss West," he broke out, "I can't help thinkiii 
it's all a concocted scheme among them to hold on to th 
Bible, though with a death-grip." 

The shot told, and the color mounted to her cheek: 
as she replied : 

"Do you really think that ? It's the most ungenerot 
charge I ever heard. You impute wicked and hypocrii 
ical motives to the noblest people the world has eve 
known; those who have suffered, sacrificed, even (Be 
for their faith. If they know religion to be a sham, wh 
not save themselves all this trouble ?" 

"But the preachers. Miss West, the preachers^ 
they're not disinterested parties. Their bread and butt< 
depend on the promotion of these old dogmas. Ma 
they not be duping the people in their own interests?" 

"Worse and more of it!" she cried, indignantl; 
"Really, sir, I had a higher opinion of you than to thin 
you would make such base insinuations and charge 
What kind of a disposition have you, sir?" 

"Now, Miss West, you are really getting angry." 

"I have reason to be angry, sir." 

"Perhaps I spoke too harshly," he said, in a litt! 
more conciliatory tone. "Suppose we let that matter res 
The preachers have their opinions, and I have mine." 

"Is it simply a matter of opinion, then?" she flun 
back at him. "If so, why in the name of goodness don 
you let them alone, instead of ridiculing them so oftc 
and imputing sordid motives to them ?" 
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"Because they don't let me alone!" he answered 
hotly. "I seldom hear a sermon in which my views are 
not assaulted, and that without the least pretense at argu- 
ment/' 

*'Doesn'i that prove that religion isn't a mere matter 
of opinion ; that it is a matter of real concern ? Let me 
say now plainly that many skeptics need to be a good 
deal better informed than they are. If they were, they 
wouldn't blunder so often and so — so — absurdly. The 
other day I picked up an infidel tract, and couldn't help 
pitying the poor, deluded man who seemed to be so blind. 
Worst of all, he and his ilk don't seem to know what the 
Christan church does believe, and what it is doing for the 
uplifting of the world. They actually seem to think the 
faith of the church, instead of being founded upon the 
vital doctrines of Christ and the cross, is pinned to a few 
stories like that of the flood or Jonah and the whale. 
Nor do they know that their objections to the Bible are 
old and shop-worn, and have been answered again and 
again by competent Christian scholars." 

"Miss West, Miss West," he interposed. 

"No, no, let me finish my speech. The worst thing 
about the scoffers is, they're always foisting on the 
church a lot of absurd doctrines that she doesn't hold. 
Unearthing some superstition of the middle ages, as like 
^ not a relic of heathenism, they publish it to the world 
as the faith of the modern church. Some of the ancients 
believed in witches, forsooth! So, of course, the church 
to-day must believe in witches! More than that, the 
belief in witches comes from heathenism, not the Bible, 
for the Bible denounces belief in them. I remember 
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reading the lecture of an infidel, who made all sorts of 
fun of the doctrine of the Trinity, saying that the theo- 
logians didn't know enough to do the simplest sum in 
arithmetic, for they added three ones together and got 
only one for the result! Why, he said, any school-boy 
can do better than that! Now, wasn't that profound, 
Mr. Ransom ? Just as if Christian scholars ever believed 
in, or ever dreamed of believing in, a fnathematical Trin- 
ity ! The flouter never seems to have read enough to find 
out what our Christian books teach on that subject. God 
is a spiritual and mental Trinity, not a corporeal or math- 
ematical one. Why, the human mind itself is a trinity; 
it is composed of intellect, susceptibility, and will, and 
each is the whole mind, and all of them together are the 
whole mind. More than that, no being can be self-con- 
scious till he is possessed of a triune mental life — subject, 
object, and the union of the two. God is the eternally 
self-conscious Being; hence God must be triune from 
eternity. And yet that deep and sane and holy doctrine 
has been held up to ridicule by flouters who didn't know 
enough about it to know w^at they were talking about, 
saying that Christian scholars and philosophers were so 
dense as to think that one plus one plus one equals only 
one! It would be funny if it weren't so serious. Such 
men had better inform themselves a little better before 
they go about as reformers and overturners." 

There could be no doubt that Carrie had grown over- 
earnest, and had partly lost her temper. Leroy's eyes 
flashed as he took up the cudgel again. 

"So you mean to say that we doubters are a set of 
dolts ; that we don't know enough to criticize the Scrii>- 
tures and the church !" 
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"I mean to say you oughtn't to impute base motives 
to your opponents, nor be so — so — bold as to try to break 
down old and sacred institutions until youVe found out 
whether they're a blessing or a curse to the world. It's 
so much easier to tear down than to build up. The one 
is child's play ; the other is the work of men and heroes." 
Ransom lifted his whip, and brought it down with a 
sharp cut on the horse's back, causing the animal to 
spring forward in affright. They drove on in silence 
until they reached the town. 

"Have I offended you?" she asked, as they turned 
lip Maple Avenue. 

"You're the first person, Miss West, who has ever 
reflected on my intelligence. You've hinted that I — " 

"And haven't you often accused Christians — and I'm 
one of them, as you know — of being narrow and big- 
oted?" she demanded, flashing her dark eyes upon him. 
He was too angry to guard his words ; so he replied 
in caustic tones : 

"Yes ! and I don't take back a single word of it ; I'm 
of the same opinion still." 

She bit her lips with vexation, but remained silent 
At the curb he helped her from the carriage, lifted his 
hat and bowed stiffly, sprang to the seat, and drove rap- 
idly up the avenue. 

"How can two walk together except they be 
^eed?" Carrie sighed, the hot tears blinding her eyes. 



CHAPTER X 

RECONCILED BUT NOT CONVINCED 

Thus the country drive from which both had ex- 
pected so much pleasure had ended badly. The quarrel 
gave each a little deeper insight into the other's character, 
and proved that both were capable of dealing hard blows 
and suffering from them. 

Leroy entered his room with a lowering face, flung 
his hat into a corner, sat down in a chair, pushed the 
books impatiently aside, rested his elbows on the table 
and his chin in his hands, and glared out of the windovf- 
Burt watched him stealthily for a while, then said: 

"Well, Mr. Dynamite, are you going to exploA^' 
You look dangerous. If you are, I'd better be getti^S 
out of the room." 

"Don't chaff, Burt ; I'm in no mood for it." 

"Oh ! I won't chaff ; I wouldn't for the world, w- 5* 
you looking like that. I'm scared. If you wish, IX" 
vanish." 

"Burt, don't be a goose!" 

"Well, what's the matter?" 

"I've been annoyed beyond endurance — insulted, a.:^^ 
I feel hotr 

"My boy, that's slang, but I guess it expresses t^^^ 
real state of affairs. I can see with half an eye tt^-^ 
you're angry. Only don't vent your wrath on me; \^^^ 
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not ready to dq>art this mortal life yet. My career is too 
promising. Let me carry a challenge to the man who 
insulted you. Pistols and coffee, you know, after At 
vogue of the German students!" 

"Pshaw, Burt, you're too silly for anything!" Leroy 
chided. "It's not a man who has insulted me." 

"Dear me ! dear me !" tragically. "So you've been 
quarreling with a woman? That's sad. You were sure 
to get the worst of it. A woman will be sure to have the 
last word, and it will cut like a stiletto. Now I under- 
stand your black looks. But don't give up to despair, my 
boy. You still have me to advise you. If I were you 
I'd go to Miss Lost Atlantis, and tell her my wrongs, and 
set her on my assailant. She would champion your 
cause, and you could sit on the fence and enjoy the battle 
without getting hurt." 

Ransom could not help laughing at his room-mate's 
absurd jollying. 

"But, if you'll stop your nonsense and listen to me, 
I'll tell you about my trouble. It was Miss West herself 
'v^rho wounded me." 

"Oh ! ah ! this is tragical ; it's romantic. Love's retri- 
bution ! Go on. I'm all attention." 

Leroy described the quarrel between him and the 
girl. "I was right to be indignant, don't you think so, 
Burt?" he ended. 

"You may have been right, but you weren't wise, my 
l>oy. You haven't learned your lesson from history and 
«3cperience as well as you should. If you had studied the 
atathorities a little more, you'd have known that a man 
«*ever comes out victor in an affray with a woman. Be- 
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sides, you let her see the extent of your vanity by res 
ing it when she hinted that you were ill-informed. ^ 
this she'll know just where the joint in your armor 

"Then vou think I was wrong?" Leroy asked, gl< 
ily. 

"You weren't discreet, that's all." 

"Well, what would you do now ?" 

"If I were you, I'd give up love, forswear la 
society, and go back to study and philosophy. ' 
would spare you all these — " 

"Bah ! I'd rather get into a tiff now and then 
a fair girl than be a cynic like — like — " 

"Stop ! If you want my advice, you mustn't cal 
names." 

"Well, let's have your honest advice, then." 

"I'd just let matters take their own course for a 
days. I wouldn't go around mooning and acting as 
were hurt. That would only put another arrow intc 
quiver. Just ignore the young lady for a while, anc 
word for it, she will soften by and by. As for apol< 
ing, and begging pardon, and all that nonsense, I wou 
do it; it's sickening. If you must see her, just go tc 
like a man in a few days, and never let on that you've 
a quarrel. I know human nature, old chum. I'll w 
the girl is crying her eyes out at this moment, ten t 
as sorry for her part in the 'late unpleasantness' as 
are for your part in it." 

Leroy decided to follow his friend's advice, 
suggestion that Miss West might be crying over 
affair mellowed him a little ; still, for a few days he pi 
the role of the man who wants to show a woman thai 
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friendship is not necessary to his happiness. He had 
hard work to keep up his acting, especially when he saw 
her beautiful face at the chapel services. But he ignored 
her, and let one Sunday evening pass by without asking 
her to go with him to church. Several more days went 
by. 

But the next Friday an event occurred that put him 
into a tragical mood. It was Sanderson walking by her 
side down the campus after the forenoon recitations, and 
—and — she was actually chatting gaily with him. He 
watched the couple with a falcon's eye, saw the obnoxious 
fellow walk with her up Maple Avenue to her gate, then 
bow and lift his hat like a cavalier of the olden times, and 
walk proudly away, as if he felt conscious of having 
scored a telling victory. Do you wonder whether Carrie 
knew that Leroy was watching the little comedy? If she 
did, she was only human. 

More and worse was to follow. On Saturday after- 
noon there was a match base-ball game between the 
Franklins and the Philos, and a sturdy game it was. 
Leroy 's enjoyment of it was sadly marred, however, when 
he saw Sanderson dangling around Miss West, and pay- 
ing her all sorts of gallant attentions. 

On reaching his room he unburdened his heart to 
his chum, whose hilarity over his friend's condition was 
loud and prolonged. 

'*Ha! ha!'* he laughed. "You're becoming jealous 
of any one who looks at your Miss Atlantis. But never 
fear, my dear 'boy ; she doesn't care a picayune for San- 
<l€rson. Depend upon it, she has guaged his character 
long before this — weighed him in the balance and found 
him wanting, as the preachers have it." 
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"But she was friendly to him." 

"So much the better for you, Ransom. She's a f^^^ 
of a pretender, just like the rest of us, even if she is a g'^^^ 
of gold. You know very well that she doesn't care for * 
shallow-pate like Sanderson, and so if she made an effo^ ^ 
to be friendy to him, she had a purpose in view, namel.^i^» 
to wit, as follows — to stir your jealousy and bring yc^ ^ 
back to her side. Don't you see? Oh! these women a^""^^ 
deep, as deep as the ocean ;" and Burt looked as wise ^^*^ 
Solon. 

For a little while Burt's words acted as a sedative trrrr:o 
Leroy's feelings ; but when, later in the evening, he sai 
Francis Train walking with Miss West up Maple Avenue 
the climax was reached, and Leroy felt it imperative t*-*-^^^ 
have the quarrel made up with the girl. Train was =r ^ 
rival whom he had reason to fear, for he was talentecE^^ 
popular, of good character, and, more than all, was at on» -^^^ 
with Miss West on the religious question. 

That very evening he "took his fate in his hands," a -^^ 
he expressed it, and boldly made his way to No. 19 Mapl^^ -^ '* 
Avenue. As he appeared in the door- way, she came ior^^^^^ 
ward and greeted him, and he felt sure that a pleasec^ ^^ 
flush came to her cheeks. 

''I've come to make up," he said bluntly. 

"Why, have you, Mr. Ransom ?" she asked brightly '^*'- 
"That's a manly thing to do. Of course, you're dul y ^ 
penitent, and — and so am I." 

"Are you, indeed?" he broke out rapturously. "Then:-— 
I can't tell you how glad I am that I came. This thing: — 
has been weighing on my mind." 

"If I'd been a man, I'd have made up long ago," she 
said. 
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"Oh! would you, Miss West? Why?" 
"Because I think it wrong to sulk and hold a 
udge/' 

"There! I stand convicted again. But I confess I 
Jier enjoy being on the anxious seat, especially if Fm 
be so graciously restored to favor. But if you felt that 
king was wrong, why didn't you make overtures for 



ice?" 



"A woman couldn't do that, you know. The social 
nvenances, remember," she laughed. 

"Oh, yes! How stupid of me not to think of that! 
hen shall I ever learn? It's always a question of a 
m's proposing and a — " 

But she cut him short by asking him how he felt over 
t Franklin defeat at the base-ball game in the afternoon. 
e answered that he had been having so many other 
ings to think about that he did not feel the discomfiture 
his society as keenly as he wished he did. He loved 
ading, and study, and debating, and rambling in the 
untry, and some other things he wouldn't mention — ^he 
ved them so well that it was hard work for him to feel 
uch zest for athletic games. He supposed it was a 
ult, but it was a constitutional one, and he couldn't 
ilp it. 

"Let us have an understanding now. Miss West," 
t said, looking at his watch and getting ready to leave. 
We've made up our. quarrel, but that doesn't mean that 
ther of us has receded on the religious question. We 
:ill remain in statu quo on that subject, eh ?" 

"Yes, that's fair play. I wis?h we did agree reli- 
iously too, but of course no one can force his faith." 
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"I'm glad to hear you say that. You don't threaten 
the honest doubter, as* the preachers do. I think we shall 
get along amicably after this. Perhaps our littk differ- 
ence the other day will only make us better friends, be- 
cause it has led us to know each other better." 

"Yes, I think you are right. At all events, we will 
try to keep from quarreling hereafter." 

So they parted with mutual good will, and Leroy had 
won her consent to go with him to the church service the 
next evening. A short time afterward an event occurred 
which proved only too forcibly that Ransom's antipathy 
toward religion had not been overcome. Special meet- 
ings were being held in the church of which Mr. Dela- 
ware was pastor. Miss West took a deep interest in the 
services, and went to them as often as she could command 
the time. Seeing her attending the meetings, Leroy went 
too, and had an opportunity to study the phenomenon of 
a real revival. 

One evening, as he sat by Carrie's side in the church, 
he listened to the sermon with ill-concealed impatience, 
for Mr. Delaware preached with unwonted fervor that 
evening, appealing f-st to the love, then the consciences, 
and finally the fears of his hearers. When he exclaimed 
earnestly, "I hope no one who listens to me this night will 
be so unwise as to let himself sink into perdition in spite 
of all the overtures of mercy at hand," Leroy scowled 
darkly, muttering: 

"Fool ! does he mean to scare people into believing?" 

Carrie glanced at him with a troubled look. When 
the sermon was ended, and while a song was being sung, 
several persons went back among their friends to per- 
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ade them to come to Christ. One motherly old lady 
>pped before Leroy, hesitated a moment, and passed 
I, for his frown was so forbidding that she had not the 
•urage to address him. Neither did Carrie offer to ask 
m to commit himself, for she knew he never could be 
Dn to her Master's service in that way ; nor was he now 
the mood to be touched. 

Then an unfortunate event occurred. A man a few 
ats in front of Leroy was trying to persuade a young 
rl to make a surrender ; his face was .bent close to hers, 
id he seemed to be making a very urgent appeal. Leroy 
atched him with disgust and anger. The young man's 
elings became so wrought up over the scene that he 
most hissed between his teeth.' Carrie could not un- 
jrstand what angered him so, but noticed that he was 
ring the man who was pleading with the girl. On the 
ay home she said : 

"What went wrong with you this evening, Mr. Ran- 
)m? You seemed to be very angry." 

"Miss West, I couldn't help it. Did you see that 
:oundrel talking to the young lady, thrusting his face 
most against hers, and that before rfil the people ? And 
le was a beautiful girl, too ! That man's a rogue, a low- 
Dwn hypocrite ! I know he is ! I can tell it by his leer, 
is nasty eye, his actions. He's carrying on his rascali- 
es under the garb of religion, as so many people do. 
iy — there ! I almost swore. I wish I could have throt- 
ed him." 

"Why? Simply because he was talking to a young 
'Oman? She may have been a relative." 

"Nothing of the sort!" Leroy averred. "I've been 
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watching the scamp for several evenings, and have never 
seen him talking to a man yet ! He directs his attentions 
every time to a good-looking young woman. If he had 
come near you, I should have knocked him flat in the 
aisle. Are there no men in the crowd who need conver- 
sion? Are there no motherly Christian women to take 
the young women in charge ? Think of the bad taste of 
such things, to say nothing more! From the rude men 
who push their faces into ladies' faces while talking to 
them, may all the gods deliver me! That's my Htany, 
Miss West." 

"Isn't he the oddest character one ever met?" Carrie 
thought, half in laughter, half in tears. "So impulsive 
and hot-tempered, and yet with so deep a hatred for 
hypocrisy. A man like him is surely worth trying to 
save. What a power for good he would be if he were 
once convinced of the truth of the Scriptures !" 

These were her thoughts as she walked by his side. 
Presently she said: "Well, perhaps your judgment is 
correct as to that man. I confess I was myself repelled 
by his conduct. Fm sorry. Such people are stumbling- 
blocks, very serious ones, indeed." 

"And yet they occupy prominent places in the 
church ! Why aren't they expelled without ceremony ?" 

"Why aren't all the wrongs of the world righted at 
once? Sometimes it is hard to prove a bad man guilty. 
You may think him a criminal, but can't put your hand 
on the proof. Mr. Ransom," she turned to him in her 
arch, winning way, "if you are so sure the man we are 
speaking of is such an evil man, why don't you hnng 
charges against him and prove him unworthy ?" 
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"What an ideaP' Leroy laughed. "I'm no member 
of the church." 

"But you're interested in the purification of society. 
You might do society a great service by ridding the 
church of a man you look upon as a moral leper." 

"Did ever any one see such a debater as you arc, 
Car— Miss West? That certainly was a home thrust 
But why don't the church authorities take hold of the 
case themselves, and make an example of him ?" 

"Of course, in this particular case I can't say. But 
look at it for a moment. You are convinced that the man 
is vile, but suppose you were asked to prefer charges 
against him ; could you produce any evidence that would 
stand either in a church court or a civil court? And 
suppose you couldn't prove your charges, the man would 
^ likely to turn around and sue you for libel. No doubt 
*he pastor and church members are confronted with the 
same difficulty." 

"Yes, you've worsted me," Leroy admitted, like the 

'^nest man he was. "I see you know more about die 

*fficulties of church admimstration than I do.. So we 

Will bury the hatchet along that line. It troubles me, 

*ough, to see so many pretenders in the Christian chunjb, 

^hich professes to be the salt of the earth." 

"Mr. Ransom, do people ever counterfeit common 
clay J" 

"No, certainly not." 

"What then?" 

"Gold or silver or bank-notes." 

"Why?" 

"Because they're valuable, Miss Socrates." 
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"That is just why some people counterfeit religion." 

"Ahead of all the preachers ag^in!" Leroy cried, 
enjoying his defeat to the full, for he was recover- 
ing his cheerful mood under her genial influence. "You 
must be thinking of these things all the time." 

"You have sharpened me." 

"Then a skeptic must be of some use, after all." 

"Yes — of a negative kind," and her smile was very 
fkiive. 

They laughed together like two happy children, and 
she tried to divert his attention to pleasanter themes by 
remarking about the stars that studded the blue dome 
above them. But he wanted to argue and learn. Pres- 
ently he said, with some sadness: 

"Why doesn't God make everything so plain that no 
one can doubt ? We are appalled by the mysteries around 
us." 

"I can't answer that question fully, though I've often 
thought about it. Let me ask you a question that may 
throw a little light upon it : I see you know a great deal 
about geology and astronomy ; did you get this knowledge 
easily or by diligent effort ?" 

"Very clever again. Miss West. But the simile isn't 
apt. My salvation doesn't depend on my knowledge of 
the natural sciences, or the particular theories I hold re- 
specting them ; but you insist that my eternal welfare does 
depend on my accepting the Bible. You see, there's a 
wide difference." 

"Yes, I admit it. Not so much depends on our 
knowledge of natural things as upon our knowledge of 
spiritual things. Doesn't that prove that the latter are 
more important, that they are paramount?" 



( 
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"If they're true it does; but that's the everlasting 
question — are they true?" 

"You certainly go to the bottom with your doubts. 
I never met any one just like you." 

"So you admit that Fm sui generis, as we say in our 
Latin class?" 

"Ha ! ha ! yes, you are original, quite so, even in 
your skepticism. But we have drifted from our point. 
Speaking of the relative importance of spiritual and 
scientific knowledge, I have been wondering whether 
many skeptics do not give much more time and effort to 
seeking for natural lore than to trying to be wise in the 
things of God, which are so much more vital." 

"Probably some of them do, but as for me^ if there's 
one thing I crave above all others, it is to know for a 
certainty whether the Bible is inspired or not. It is the 
one question that haunts me." 

"That is why I am so sangfuine of your finding the 
truth; you are so much in earnest. Now, there are many 
things in God's plans that we can't understand, for 'God 
moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform ;' but 
there's one thing we may all know, if we will go about it 
in the right way." 

"Which is?" he asked, anxiously. 

"That God is, and that He pardons and saves through 
Jesus Christ. If that is known, the rest can wait till we 
receive the perfect vision." 

"And how — how — is such assurance to be obtained ?" 

"In the Bible way, Mr. Ransom : 'Ask, and ye shall 
receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.' " 
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"Miss West, pardon me for saying I'm bitterly dis- 
appointed with your answer. I thought you were about 
to point out some clear, virile way that would commend 
itself to the judgment of a staunch thinker. I've heard 
those Bible verses quoted so often that they sound to me 
like cant phrases. Your prescription lacks the support 
of evidence. Think of all the prayers that have been 
offered, and yet how wicked and unhappy the world isl 
Then think of the wars and persecutions of Christendom. 
Think, too, of the earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, tor- 
nadoes, floods, and natural calamities of all kinds! It 
doesn't look as if prayer were very effectual." 

"But nature, which you sometimes laud so highly, 
also permits these calamities; or, rather, brings them to 
pass." 

He hesitated. Should he say what was in his mind? 
Would not his reply shock her more than anything he had 
yet said? But he disliked equivocation so much that he 
resolved to speak right out, tet it be for or against his 
own interest. 

"Miss West, I have never in your presence tried to 
justify the course of nature; never said that her rule was 
just and right. But nature, not being an intelligent agent, 
can't be held responsible for the physical and moral dis- 
orders of the world. But if there is a God, how can 
you — " 

"Has it come to this, -Mr. Ransom, that you deny 
the existence of iGod ?" she asked with profound concern. 

"I neither deny nor affirm. I don't know. I wish 
I did. But since the whole matter is wrapped' in mist, I 
must confess to being an agnostic on that point. How- 
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ever, suppose we say for a moment there is no God, 
wouldn't that view free us from this straining effort to 
reconcile His goodness with the facts of sin and suffer- 
ing?" 

"I don't like to think of you as an atheist," she said, 
in evident concern; then she added: "But we've been 
walking so long that I'm really feeling quite tired. Here 
we are at home. It's a little late, but I wish you would 
come in just a few minutes till I read you a few para- 
graphs on atheism from a book I have in my library." 

In the parlor she soon found the book, from which 
she read the following extract: 

" * Atheism explains nothing ; it leaves every mystery 
shrouded in still deeper darkness. On account of the evils 
in the world some persons are disposed to think there is 
no God; but does that assumption explain the world's 
evils? Nay, they are still present, and we know not 
whence either they or the good have come, and we have 
DO hope of ever knowing. Let us turn the picture a 
moment. If we take the Christian view that God not 
only is, but that He is also a beneficient Heavenly Father, 
we can readily believe that, for some wise purpose. He 
permits the evil, and that, if we do our part, light will 
dispel all our darkness in His own good time. As the 
Scripture teaches. He will bring good out of evil, and 
"our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
The presence of evil, injustice and suffering in the world, 
instead of being an argument against the existence of God 
is really an argument in its favor ; for there ought to be 
a God who will some time destroy the wrong and estab- 
lish the right.' " 
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"Isn't that a strong way of putting it?" she aske^' 
looking up from the book. 

"But not convincing," he rejoined. "The questit^^ 
is, Is it true?" 

. "Ah ! don't you see that reason doesn't convince yo-^-^' 
doesn't give you the assurance of truth that you need - 
It never will, it never can." 

"Oh! dont say that! I still believe in its convinc:^-' 
ing power." 

"Then I suppose I shall have to read another ex:—' 
tract from this book. Here it is: 'Doubt, if carried fa:C 
enough, always leads to agnosticism, not to a knowledge 
of the truth, as the skeptic fondly hopes at first. Reason^ 
experience, and history prove that agnosticism leads to 
pessimism and despair. Some years ago optimism wa^ 
the popular creed among certain classes of skeptics, who 
boasted loudly that they were about to usher in the era of 
freedom and truth ; but now they have changed their re- 
frain, and have fallen into a woeful state of pessimism- 
Once they said this world was the "best world." Nowr 
they declare it is "the worst world," a "mishap," "wors^ 
than no world," a "disastrous lapse of the infinite," a^ 
"horrible blunder." What a hopeless world this would be 
if the views of these victims of doubt and despair should 
become universal! Such doleful lamentations never fall 
from the lips of true Christians, because they have isitH 
and hope to sustain them/ 

"I hope, Mr. Ransom, you will never fall into this 
pernicious way of thinking. It would destroy all your 
happiness and usefulness," she added, closing the book- 

"I must accept what seems to me to be true," he con- 
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tended. "I can't believe a thing merely because it may 
make me happy. That would be cowardly. If your 
creed is true, I shall be glad to accept it ; all the more so 
if it will give me happiness ; but the primal question, I 
repeat, is, Is it true? Is it true? Even the hope of 
happiness wouldn't bribe me into accepting what my intel- 
lect condemns as untrue." 

"Oh ! sir, you are such a doubter !" she sighed. 
"Don't distress yourself about me, my good friend 
and counsellor. I s-hall come out all right in this cam- 
paign. There's no danger of my falling into pessimism. 
The world is too happy a place, and my life is too bright. 
I see clouds in the future, but I also see stars shining." 

"Ah! wart," she said slowly, "till you meet with 
some great sorrow. And now we must say good-night." 



CHAPTER XI 



LOVE AND CONTROVERSY 



She went with him to the door. Looking out into 
the night, she suddenly exclaimed: 

"Why, how dark it has become I And it's beginning 
to rain. Wait a moment till I get you an umbrella." 

He opened the umbrella, and again saying good- 
night, hurried down the steps of the veranda and out 
upon the sidewalk. He heard her close the door behind 
him. Then he wondered why she thought a great sorrow 
would change his views on the questions they had been 
discussing. If a thing was true, it was true, whether 
sorrow or joy was a man's lot. What was there in ad- 
versity to change the optimist into a pessimist ? 

However, he had no chance to carry out the thought 
just then, for, on reaching the alley which ran back past 
the house, he caught sight of a man skulking up the 
by-way, and presently saw him dodge behind the barn in 
the rear of the lot. Ransom was no coward, and he de- 
termined to find out if he could, what such stealthy move- 
ments meant. He at once divined that Sanderson had 
again been lurking about the place. Putting down his 
umbrella, for the rain as yet was falling lightly, he crept 
quietly through the alley. Coming near the comer of 
the barn, he made a sudden dash forward. The effect 
of this quick movement was what he expected — a man 
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sprang up from a crouching position and went clattering 
down the cross alley as fast as a pair of nimble feet 
could carry him. Leroy ran after the fugitive a few rods, 
but soon found that the darkness prevented a successful 
chase. Muttering angrily that he would some time 
catch Sanderson, or whoever it was that was spying on 
his interviews with Miss West, he hurried back to the 
avenue, threw up his umbrella, and again started home- 
ward, this time at his best pace. 

But he was to have another adventure before he 
reached home. Coming to the main street of the town — 
the street that led to his own rooms — he noticed a woman 
standing on the corner in evident distress, for she was en- 
tirely unprotected from the rain, which was now begin- 
ning to fall quite copiously. 

"Oh, please, sir," she said appealingly, as Ransom 
came up, "I've been caught in the rain without an um- 
brella, and I'll get soaked. I believe you're one of the 
students of the college, aren't you? Your name's Ran- 
som, I think." 

"It is, madam," he answered, holding the umbrella 
over her. "Can I be of any service to you ?" 

"I hate awfully to trouble you, Mr. Ransom, but 
could you — do you think you could — " 

"Take you home under my umbrella?" he supplied. 
"Would it be troubling you too much?" she asked 
anxiously. 

"Not at all," he said. 

As he looked down at her, the light of a street lamp 
near by revealed a young face that was quite fascinating, 
while a bewitching smile parted her lips ; and she was 
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dressed — well, it struck him that she was dressed a tt 
gaudily, though at the time he was only half consci 
of the thought. He never noticed how women yi 
dressed, unless there was something bizarre about tl 
attire. 

Innocent and unsuspecting, having had no experie 
with feminine wiles, he thought it only an act of comr 
kindness to escort the girl home, alone and unsheltc 
as she was. So guileless was he that he did not e 
think of raising the question in his own mind wliy 
should be alone on the street at this time of night, 
was a woman in need of his help and protection, and • 
constituted a sufficient claim on his gallantry. The bi 
chevaliers of Walter Scott's stories never would 1: 
refused their services to a fair lady in so sorry a pli 
So he said affably: 

'*Come along, madam. I shall count it a pleasur 
escort you home." 

"Thank you very, very much. This way." 

They started up the main street, which was fa 
well lighted. The rain pattered a merry tattoo on 
umbrella above them and the concrete pavement at t 
feet. 

"My! I should have been soaked in a few min 
in this rain, and my clothes would have been ruine< 
you hadn't come along," she remarked, looking up at 
with an engaging smile. She was beautiful, he c( 
not deny it. "Would you mind my taking your a: 
I've been walking so long that Vm quite tired." 

"No^ in the least," he replied. 

She took hold of his arm, and he was a little suipr 
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at the way she pressed it against her side ; but then she 
was tired with her long tramp, he thought. No use 
denying that his pulses tingled a little. They walked on 
about two blocks, when they met a couple of college 
students whom Ransom recognized by the light of the 
street lamp. Afterwards he remembered that they were 
fast friends of Sanderson, but at the time the thought did 
not occur to him. 

"Hello ! Ransom," they called out familiarly. 

"How do you do, gentlemen?'' Ransom answered. 
"Rather a wet rain, this ?" 

"A little' more humid than usual," one of the fellows 
laughed back. 

With this greeting the pedestrians passed on. Pres- 
ently the girl pressed her escort's arm, and turned him 
to the right on an intersecting street, along which they 
walked a few blocks; then they turned again. All the 
while she was chatting gaily, as if she were used to the 
society of young men. She led him quite a long walk, 
and he was beginning to feel that his gallantry was being 
put to a pretty severe test by a stranger on a drenching 
night like that. Presently she guided him by the pressure 
of her hand through a little gate and up to the door of a 
medium-sized house. Of course, as the rain was falling 
fast, he felt himself compelled to go with her to the little 
porch. Then he had a surprise that was a surprise. 
Looking up at him — he knew her face was turned to his, 
even in the darkness — ^she said in blandishing tones : 

"Won't you come in a while, Mr. Ransom ?" 

"Come in !" he exclaimed, almost breathlessly. "Why 

—why— 4Miss — Jt's too late, and — and, besides, we're utter 

strangers!" 
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"Oh ! that makes no difference, Mr. Ransom," she 
purred, with a low, seductive laugh. 

Suddenly he was on his guard. The suspicion 
flashed into his mind that her whole purpose had been to 
entrap him. Then the pure face and lithe form of Carrie 
West rose before his fancy, and she lifted her hand in a 
warning gusture. He stepped back quickly, and, putting 
as much scorn into his tones as he could command, he 
said: 

"No, Miss, I shall not go another step ! You've set 
your bait for the wrong game this time !" 

And he turned on his heel and walked rapidly away, 1 
followed by a derisive laugh from the girl. The adven- 
ture cost him his night's rest. What damaging use might 
not be made of it ! His temples throbbed hotly when he 
recalled that Dinkins and Bendure, whom he knew to be 
Sanderson's chums, had seen him on the street with this 
girl close upon the midnight hour. Why had he been so 
"green" as to allow himself to be inveigled? Yet how 
could he have helped going to the assistance of any 
woman in the circumstances — far away from home with- 
out protection from the pouring rain ? Really he could 
not blame himself for his course, though he trembled at 
the use that might be made of the compromising incident. 

And he was to suffer, as the unsophisticated often 
must, at the hands of designing persons. The next 
morning, as he and Henry Burt were approaching the 
recitation hall, they saw Sanderson, Dinkins and Bendure 
standing on the steps, evidently engaged in a sly confer- 
ence. When Ransom and Burt came up, the trio ex- 
changed significant winks, gave Leroy a look of con- 
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tempt as if he were a moral leper, lifted their chins in the 
air, and turned away in disdain without a word of greet- 
ing. 

"Hello ! There's something in the wind I*' whispered 
Burt, to whom Leroy had recited his adventures of the 
night before. "You must be very careful, Ransom. 
Those fellows will smirch you if they can. They've a 
scheme on foot. I shall be your friend, though, in this 
affair, for I know you are innocent, and if I can help 
you, I will. I have a plan. Don't do or say anything 
till you hear from me. Meantime keep up your nerve like 
the man you are, and be very, very discreet." 

All Burt's flippant manner. was gone now, and he 
was the staunch friend and adviser, who knew when he 
had serious work on hand. If it lay in his power, he was 
determined to save his chum from the disgrace of public 
exposure, and he knew he must act promptly. About the 
middle of the forenoon there occurred an interim when 
the Juniors and Seniors had no recitations, but might 
browse around in the libraries, or carry on investigations 
in the museums and laboratories, or stroll out on the 
campus, as they chose, ^fhat was Burt's chance. Keep- 
mg on the alert, he presently saw the trio — Sanderson, 
Dittkins, and Bendure — standing together in a somewhat 
remote comer of the campus. He made his way over 
toward tliem at once. Though they tried to slip off as he 
came near, he called out boldly : 

"See here, you fellows; I have something to say to 
you— something that concerns you a great deal." 

The trio could do nothing but stop when they were 
hailed in this direct way. 
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"Well, what do you want, Burt?" Sanderson snarled, 
scowling darkly. 

"Fll come right to the point, fellows," said Burt 
"Last night two of you, Dinkins and Bendure, met my 
chum on the street at about eleven o'clock in the com- 
pany of a certain girl, who, it seems likely, is of questi(Hi- 
able character. Ransom and I don't know her. He 
never saw her until he met her last evening by accident, 
and we can only infer from her conduct after they had 
reached her house that all is not right. Do you know 
who she is?" 

"I guess we do," sneered Dinkins. "She bears an 
odorous reputation in the town." 

"Ah! then you know her?" put in Burt, with sig- 
nificant emphasis. 

"I didn't say I knew her," retorted the other quickly. 
"I simply know her by reputation." 

"Wefll, I have this to say, fellows," Burt went on. 
"I know that Ransom is innocent, and — " 

"I don*t see how you can be so sure of that." This 
from Sanderson. "You weren't with him last night. It 
certainly looked very suspicious to see him parading the 
street with a — z, — courtesan at the dead of night; and 
these fellows say sfhe was even hanging onto his arm." 

"See here, Sanderson, I shall some day have to settle 
with you for your vile insinuations against my friend!" 
Burt broke out. "I tell you, he met the girl by accident. 
She was out in the rain without an umbrella, and appealed 
directly to him for help. What else could he do but oflFer 
her his services? He hadn't the least suspicion who she 
was." 
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Then Burt told the story of his friend's meeting with 
the girl just as it had been told to him by Ransom. 

'*Now see here, fellows," he continued. ''I laiow 
you don't like Ransom, and I'm sure that Sanderson here 
would like to injure him. He has personal reasons for 
his dislike. But," shaking his index finger into their faces 
and fixing them with his keen, flashing eyes, "if you fel- 
lows so much as breathe about this matter to anyone else, 
causing a scandal in the college and town about my chum, 
you win have to answer for it to Henry Burt ! Do you 
hear? To me, Henry Burt!" 

"Oh, ho! ho! You're trying a game of bluff," 
scoffed Sanderson. "But it won't work." 

"Fm not trying a game of bluff!" Burt stoutly de- 
nied. "I know something about you fellows, especially 
you, Sanderson — more than you think. I haven't been 
keeping my eye on nocturnal prowlers for nothing." 
Burt saw that his shot was telling, for Sanderson turned 
pale ; so he followed' the cue : "Where were you last night, 
Sanderson, when Ransom came out of Miss West's door, 
eh? What makes you turn both red and white? And 
how comes it that Dinkins and Bendure were on the street 
just at the right time to meet Ransom and the girl ? And 
how do they happen to know the girl so readily, even in 
the dim light of the streets ? Tell me that, you fellows ! 
And why is it you're holding a secret caucus over the 
affair this morning? Don't you see I'm onto your sneak- 
ing vifliany ? Now listen to me once more, you schemers ! 
If you bring a scandal on Ransom's good name by re- 
porting this affair, you'll have to answer to me, Henry 
Burt; and you may depend upon it, you won't get off with 
a whole skin !" 
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Henry turned and strutted away, leaving the three 
fellows standing speechless, looking after his retreating' 
figure. Of a truth, he had rendered his room-mate an 
invaluable service, for his guesses had been shrewd 
enough to make the plotters feel that he knew too much 
about them for their own safety and comfort, and his 
manner had been so stem and positive when he threatened 
to bring their own deeds to the light that they were con- 
vinced of his determination to do what he had said. 

However, in one part of the affair Burt had not been 
quite quick enough, as was evident the next morning 
when Ransom and he went to the chapel service. Leroy 
noticed with dismay that there was a deep flush on Carrie 
West's cheeks, and that her look was averted. Once 
during the forenoon, as he was passing from one recita- 
tion-room to another, he saw her at some distance down 
the hall. He went toward her, intending to speak. 
What was his consternation to see her turn quickly and 
walk away! He did not dare to follow her in the face 
of so direct a slight. Then he felt sure that some one 
had been trying to poison her mind against him. 

And such was the case. Put up to it by some in- 
triguing person, a certain Mrs. Chafferty had called on 
Carrie the previous afternoon, and told the girl she had 
something very important to say to her. Carrie was sur- 
prised, but asked her visitor to mention her errand. 

"You have a rival,'' the woman began. 

"A rival I What in the world do you mean, Mrs. 
Chafferty?" 

"I mean you have a rival in the affections of young 
Mr. Ransom." 
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"Oh! Mrs. Chafferty, is that all?" said Carrie, 
laughing and trying to hide her blushes. "That isn't very 
serious." 

"Ah ! but it is, my dear young lady, when you come 
to know everything. Last nig*ht, after Mr. Ransom left 
you, he was seen walking with a certain Miss Barrington 
along Main Street, sheltering her cosily under his um- 
brella. He had evidently met her somewhere by previous 
appointment. They had the appearance of being quite 
intimate, for she held his arm and snuggled up close to 
him. Some one followed them far enough to know that 
he took her clear home, away out on Pearl Street. The 
worst feature of it is, the girl doesn't bear a good name." 

"Mrs. Chafferty, why do you come to me with this 
miserable story?" 

"Because, my dear Miss West, Vm concerned for 
your -welfare. You have been warned more than once, 
I'm told, against Mr. Ransom. He's such an awful in- 
fid-el. Think of the attack he made on the Bible the night 
of his debate with Is^r, Wentworth! Do you think a 
good, pure man would do such a thing as that? I fear 
that infidelity and good morals don't mix any better than 
oil and water. As a rule, a man wants an excuse for re- 
jecting the good Book, and the excuse lies in the badness 
of his life." 

Carrie was too much agitated to stop the woman's 
assault on her young friend's character, though she 
opened her mouth several times to do so. 

"Mrs. Chafferty, can you bring proof of your charge 
against Mr. Ransom ? Can you bring witnesses ?" 

"I could, of course," the woman replied. "I could 
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bring eye-witnesses. But I would rather not do so, for it 
would involve other people who don't care to be mixed up 
in the affair. The fact is, they would rather keep it quiet 
for the sake of the good name of the college and for your 
sake. All I want is to warn you. You can't associate 
with such a man without being soiled and hurt and prob- 
ably heart broken. If you will take the friendly warning, 
and give Mr. Ransom his walking papers, as he deserves, 
the matter will go no further. In that way he will be 
saved from exposure, and you and the college won't suffer 
from a public scandal. That's all I care for, Miss West 
I've done my duty, now, though it was a difficult task. 
I did it for your own good. That's all. Good-bye." 

Scalding tears blinded Carrie's eyes, and her bosom 
shook with sobs, when her visitor had gone. To portray 
her mental struggle during the rest of that day, the long 
hours of the night, and the next day, would be useless. 
The woman's story was told so adroitly, and her anxiety 
for the girl's wellbeing seemed to be so sincere, that 
Carrie was sorely puzzled. The affair was of so delicace 
a nature that she feared to breathe a word about it, even 
to her most intimate girl friends, lest it should be bruited 
abroad and do incalculable harm to all parties concerned. 

We draw the veil over her suffering and the process 
of reasoning by which she came to a decision as to hei* 
course. By this time we know Carrie West well enough 
to feel sure that she would do what she believed to be 
wise and right. She left Tuesday go by. On Wednes- 
day morning she dropped Ransom a note asking him to 
call that evening, if he could spare the time. Entire 
candor, she believed, was her only right course. 
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When they were together, he remarked on the pallor 
of her face. She replied that he seemed to be almost as 
pale as herself. This introduced the subject that was 
burdening her mind, and she told him frankly of the 
damaging story she had heard. Standing erect before 
her and looking unflinchingly into her eyes, he made his 
denial, telling her just how he had been led into the trap 
He took no oaths, used no expletives, but simply avowed 
his innocence with an openness that carried conviction 
to the girl's heart. 

"If you have any doubt as to the truth of my version 
of the story, I am willing to do anything in my power to 
vindicate myself," he concluded. "You may investigate 
my record in this town or wherever I have lived from 
Alpha to Omega, if you care to do so. Bring me my 
accusers. I shall be glad to meet them face to face be- 
fore you. This woman who told the vile tale, and her 
informers, and the girl I innocently escorted home — 
I'm ready to meet them all in your presence." 

"Mr. Ransom, would you be .willing to go with me 
to this Miss — 'Miss Harrington, if I should want you to?" 
Carrie asked. 

"I'm ready to go to her this minute," he declared. 
"Come along," and he reached toward the rack for his 
hat. 

"No, no, Mr. Ransom, it isn't necessary. I believe 
you to be innocent." 

"Miss West this is the happiest moment of my life 1" 
he said, his voice choking with emotion. He reverently 
bowed the knee before her, and lifted her hand to his lips, 
more like a devotee than a lover. 
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"Now, Mr. Ransom, I prefer that this matter should 
be kept quiet," she said. "It will be much bett-er for all 
of us." 

"For my part, I should welcome a public investiga- 
tion, if it were needed ; but it shall be as you wish. My 
friend Burt — ^and what a loyal fellow he is! — ^has taken 
the matter in hand." He told her what Burt had done. 

"That was grand," she cried. "You must bring 
your friend with you sometime, and let me get acquainted 
with him." 

"I shall be proud to have you know such a staunch 
and noble fellow as dear old Burt is." 

They were too happy that night to discuss theology, 
but beguiled an hour in talking about themes that were 
mutually pleasing. And so it turned out that Ransom 
was again at Carrie West's side at the church service on 
the next Sunday evening. When Sanderson saw that 
his diabolical little plot to ruin his rival in the girl's eyes 
had miscarried, he ground his teetih in helpless rage; 
helpless, because he did not dare to circulate a slander 
aibout Ransom in the face of Henry Burt's vigorous in- 
terference. 

Thus the matter was soon almost forgotten by Carrie 
and Leroy, proving that, as a rule, frank directness is the 
best way to deal with misunderstandings. There was a 
truce between them on controversial themes for a few 
weeks; then, one Sunday evening in her parlor, he was 
looking over some of the books and curios on her little 
library shelves. That reminded him, he said, of "the ir- 
repressible conflict," and he wanted her opinion on a few 
points that had lately been occupying his mind. 
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"Have you ever read Voltaire's works?" he asked. 

"Only to some extent." 

"Why 'only to some extent?' " 

"Because I have so little confidence in him." 

"Indeed? And why?" 

"I don't think him entitled to it. An immoral and 
deceitful man couldn't write an honest book." 

"That's a serious charge, Miss West." 

"But it can be substantiated from history. Have you 
ever read Nelson's ^Cause and Cure of Infidelity'?" 

"I never have." 

"I wish yOu could do so, Mr. Ransom. Also the 
first volume of Bishop Home's 'Introduction to the Study 
of the Scriptures.' These works are written in a plain 
and practical style, and have great value. I have told 
you that my father was a minister — " 

Leroy winced when he remembered how he had 
talked about ministers a few *w€eks before, but he was 
only too glad to keep siilent on the subject now. 

"When he c^ed, of course mother and I had his 
library," Carrie continued. "I've spent many a profit- 
able day reading his books. That's the reason I've been 
able to talk to you on these subjects as I have. Mother 
and I lived a quiet life in the village, and I had much 
time for reading and study. Nelson and Home were two 
of the books left us by my father, and I've read them 
again and again. Here is Nelson's work. Mother sent 
it to me at my request. You see, I've gone to some 
trouble to try to lead you to the faith I cherish so dearly," 
she smiled. 

"Thank you for your interest. You may never be 
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able to convince me, but I'm just as grateful as if there 
were such a prospect. I accept the intention for the 
deed. But what has your favorite, Nelson, to say ?" 

"He points out a large number of Voltaire's willful 
misrepresentations. Here is one of them," turning the 
leaves of the book. "Voltaire quotes Solomon as saying 
that the wine sparkles in the glass. This, the infidel 
author says, could not have been written by Solomon, 
for there was no glass in his day. But Voltaire mis- 
quoted, and he must have done it purposely, for he put it, 
'sa couleur brille dans le verre,' whereas the common 
French Bible says plainly, 'sa couleur brille dans la coupe^ 
— *it giveth its color in the cup' not *in the glass/ And 
the Hebrew word, kis, means a 'common cup.' Solomon 
doesn't say a word about glass! Isn't that a clear case 
of misrepresentation ? If you read further on in Nelson's 
book, you will see that the French infidel was guilty of 
much duplicity of the kind. Could you have confidence 
in such a writer?" 

"How many Christians are also guilty of deception !" 
cried Leroy hotly. "The other day I was reading a debate 
between a skeptic and a bishop, and the way the latter 
garbled and misrepresented his opponent was outrage- 
ous." 

"And how quickly you lost faith in him ! Why not 
in Voltaire, too?" 

"Why, because this bishop professed to be a Christ- 
ian !" Leroy blazed. 

"And do you expect more honesty among Christians 
than among infidels? What a commentary on infidelity, 
Mr. Ransom I" she cried, with a rippling laugh. 
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He joined heartily in the joke against himself, say- 
ing: 

"Fairly caught, I own. Fm no match for you in the 
tactics of debate. That was an ambush, and you led me 
into it." 

"No, no ; you were only off your guard, and so you 
admitted what was in your mind." Then she became 
serious again. "The creed of the Christian is always 
beyond his attainment, and that is as it should be ; but I 
fear your creed is below your ideals, and will drag you 
down to its level, if you don't give it up. Try to open 
your mind to the truth, Mr. Ransom." 

"My mind is always open t6 the truth. Miss West. 
What is the truth? That is the question between us. 
Convince me of the truth, and I shall accept it without 
parley." 

"I have been trying for weeks," she 'said ruefully. 
"It seems to be no use." 

"You're about ready to give me up for a hardened 
case, I fear. But I hope you won't do so. I may not be 
converted, but remember, 'while there's life there's hope,' 
to quote an old adage. I fear I may never be convinced 
if you cut me off your list of friends, refuse to talk with 
me about these great questions, and — and — deprive me 
of the light of your smiles." 

"Come, come, Mr. Ransom," she chided, rising, 
"that isn't fair. I think I must say good-night." 

He walked away with a greater feelrng of elation 
than he had experienced for many a week. In an indirect 
way he had given her to understand that he cared for her, 
and that would cause her to think of him, and at least 
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give his suit precedence if any of her other admirers 
should ask for her hand. She would have to dispose 
of him before she could accept another, and that was 
enough ground gained to make him feel hopeful of the 
issue. 

Meanwhile college work went on with much vigor. 
Leroy's love spurred him to his best efforts, for he was 
ambitious to distinguish himself on Miss West's account 
as well as his own. A good many trophies were won in 
the class-room, the sessions of the Franklin Society, the 
contests with the rival societies, and also in the exciting 
games on the athletic field. 

One evening the Franklins were holding a secret 
caucus. The object was to devise some means by which 
to score a telling victory over their sturdy rivals, the 
Philos. Miss West, Ransom, Burt, and Train were all 
present, and -were deeply interested in the discussions 
and in sympathy with the purpose of the conference. 

A number of plans were proposed, but could not be 
adopted on account of some serious flaw. At length one 
of the fellows suggested a scheme that was almost sure 
to succeed if it were carried out with a high hand; but 
it was not strictly honest; in fact, it was a trick. Still, 
so eager were the Franklins to carry off the palm that 
they were on the point of passing the motion, when Leroy 
rose. At first he seemed to be somewhat dashed, as if 
he were halting between two opinions, but in a moment 
he gathered himself up, and his voice rang clear and 
true: 

"Fellow-Franklins, I am as anxious for victory as 
any member of this splendid old society, and am willing 
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to do anything that is fair and honorable to win the 
laurels for our brows. But I feel doubtful about this 
schenje. Do not think for a moment that I profess to be 
good; to be better than my fellow-Franklins; or that I 
have a squeamish conscience. If there is anything I 
detest, it is Pharisaism and goody-goodiness. I go 
further, and say that, if I must choose between two evils, 
I should rather be openly wicked than sanctimonious." 

"He's getting ready to carry some point, the shrewd 
fellow, and he's only paving the way," Burt whispered 
to Train. "Listen !" 

"However, I want to tell you honestly what is my 
objection to the piece of strategy proposed by this mo- 
tion,!' Leroy went on. "It is not honest. There are 
many things I do not believe, as all of you are aware, but 
I do believe in the principles of truth and fair dealing 
between man and man. If this scheme should some day 
be exposed, every Franklin would have to blush for it; 
but even if it should never come to the light, all of us 
would know in our own consciences that we had won a 
victory, not by fair, but by unfair means. Would that be 
a pleasant feeling? I won't harangue you, for that 
wouldn't be necessary or gracious, but I must call upon 
my feUow-Franklins to take their stand on the code of 
honor. I cannot believe that the Franklin Society would 
stoop to a trick. I am told that such a thing has never 
been known in all her long and honorable history. And 
shall we now smirch her fair name ? I cannot believe it. 
Let us adopt some fair and honorable plan, and then, if 
we carry off the palm, we can look all our friends in the 
face." 
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A storm of applause followed the speech, and now 
that the subject was opened, Burt, Train, and others 
declared that they had scruples regarding the scheme, 
and the motion was voted down, and another idea adopted 
that was honorable and that, as the sequel proved, carried 
the day in the contest. 

Miss West was delighted with the stand Leroy had 
taken, for it proved that, . skeptic though he was, his 
moral principles were good, and that she was justified in 
retaining him as her friend. She therefore accepted his 
offer to escort her home from the meeting. The events 
of the evening threw him into a thoughtful mood. 

"This is a wicked world," he remarked, a little 
gloomily. "We had proof of that this evening. Yes, 
the old world needs reforming." 

"How do you propose to reform it?" she asked, in 
her arch "way. 

He had some "pet" theories on that subject, and now 
was his chance to air them ; so he broke out in a speech 
which he had rehearsed so often that he knew it almost 
by heart : 

"By educating the masses, teaching them science, 
psychology, poetry, literature, art, ethics, aesthetics — in 
short, everything that informs the mind and refines the 
taste. That would g^ve people something to think about, 
and would crowd wickedness out of their minds and lives. 
Some Christians accuse us skeptics of wanting to tear 
down all thdr churches 'without putting anything in their 
place. They don't know us. We're not iconoclasts. 
I wouldn't destroy a single church. I would simply con- 
vert the churches into temples of learning and culture. 
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Instead of preaching old Jewish superstitions, I would 
have the physical and mental sciences taught in them, 
and the poets, essayists, and ibest writers of fiction. 
Why," he went on with more and more animation, "sup- 
pose that during the week the people should give them- 
selves to the study of an author like Emerson, and on 
Sunday should go to hear some scholarly man deliver a 
lecture on his writings, what a stride they would make 
in intellectual advancement! In that way they would 
become scholars and thinkers, and would naturally grow 
in moral power. That would soon make this a better 
and brighter world." 

"Mr. Ransom, that was a fine speech. I admire it 
very much, and I know you mean what you say ; but Fm 
afraid your beautiful theory is only a castle in the air. 
In order to reform people you must take them as they are 
"-tut here -we are at home. I think I must ask you to 
come in a few minutes, for I want to read an extract 
from one of my books in reply to some of your claims." 

"Fd rather hear you talk," he said, when they were 
seated in the parlor, and she had taken down the book 
from the shelf. 

"But I can't say it as well as the book can." 

"Well, give the sense of it in your own simple style. 
I can understand it better." 

"Very well. I'll just keep the book at hand to coach 
niyself with if I should forget my piece. You were talk- 
ing about education being so great a moral and reforma- 
tory force. Then why isn't there more virtue among the 
so-called cultured classes? Where will you find more 
frivolity, envy, and downright rowdyism than in many 
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of our colleges, which claim to be the centers of cultu 
Think of the hazing, the dissipation, the class fights, 
so on. Our own college is rather an exception 
decency, I ani glad to say. Still, we had a little t 
this evening of what culture fails to do. If you ha 
spoken up, the whole Franklin Society would h 
stooped to a trick to gain a little paltry renown. You 
a fine thing in stopping itJ' 

"Accept my thanks for your compliments." 
"Politicians are, as a rule, fairly educated pec 
but how much honor is there in politics? Then ti 
is literature — you have so much faith in its eleva 
power. Where do you find more rancor and envy 1 
among literary folk ? I want to read you a sentence f 
Carlyle — himself a good deal of a scold: *Look at 
biography of authors!' he says. 'Except the Newj 
Calendar, it is the most sickening chapter in the his 
of man.' What became of Otway, Collins, and Chai 
ton? Here is a quotation from Hannah More, in wl 
she says that the more she saw of 'the honored, far 
and great,' the more she saw 'the littleness, the uns; 
factoriness of all created good.' Southey called lite 
society 'about the worst society in the world,' indeed 
went so far as to call literary people 'cattle.' Did cul 
make Byron a good man, or Poe, or Robert Burns ? 
Mr. Ransom, something more is needed for the regen 
tion of society than mere mental culture." 

"But there are bad people in the church, too." 
"Ah I that's only too true. But I am not cr 
down education because it doesn't do everything we v 
it to; neither should you denounce the church becj 
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she doesn't make everybody good. There should be no 
rivalry between the churches and the schools. We need 
them all. Let us have all the institufians we can for sav- 
ing the world. Why not?" 

"Yes, that is pretty sensible," he admitted. 

"Well, then, since weVe come to a partial agree- 
ment on at least one point, suppose we postpone the dis- 
cussion to some future time. It's getting quite late." 

"I take the hint," he said, rising and looking at his 
watch. "Goodness! how time flies — when one's in good 
company! If my heart were as hospitable to your doc- 
trine as to yourself, Miss West, I — " 

"Mr. Ransom, that's not fair fighting. I want you 
to accept the truth for its own sake. You musn't inject 
the personal element." 

"It's a hard task you've set me, but I suppose I must 
be satisfied with the crumbs. So good-night. May your 
dreams be filled with flowers and bird-songs and every- 
thing else that's lovely." 

And he stalked happily away. 



CHAPTER XII 

DRIVING THE ARROW HOME 

"Say, Ransom, do you know I'm quite taken with 
your Miss Lost Atlantis?" said Burt, a few days later, 
looking up from his differentis^J calculus. 

"Fm glad to hear it, old fellow," Ransom replied. 

"Her way of handling that Harrington girl affair was 
simply fine, immense. Instead of sulking about it, and 
snubbing you, and affecting an air of prudish modesty, 
as if she were a sort of celestial being, she came 
right to you, and gave you a chance, fir^ of all, to ex- 
onerate yourself. I like such openness. It was woman- 
ly. It proves that she's pure gold through and through. 
I feel enthusiastic over her sensible way of dealing with 
delicate situations. It's the prudes that I suspect almost 
as much as I do the wantons." 

"I'm more than pleased with your good opinion of 
Car—iMiss West." 

"Hello!" exclaimed Burt, greatly amused over his 
friend's slip of the tongue. "Has it gone so far as that? 
You're beginning to think of her as Carrie, and even to 
use that name? I wonder whether you call her that to 
her face." 

"Oh, no! not yet. I still have to be on my guard, 
for she insists on the social convenances. I think she's 
all the more strict on account of the crude way in which 
I introduced myself." 
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"Well, I really think you have reason to feel hope- 
ful of the success of your suit. Do you want to know 
why?" Receiving an affirmative nod, Burt went on: 
"If she didn't think a good deal of you, my boy, she 
wouldn't have taken such prompt and painstaking meas- 
ures to find out the truth about that story of the Barring- 
ton girl." 

"Yes, that does look a little encouraging. Still, she 
may have only a religious interest in me." 

"Don't you think it. Ransom. Of course, she's 
anxious for your conversion, and she's perfectly sincere 
in her solicitude, too ; but it would be more than human 
for her to feel no personal interest in a gifted young fel- 
low like you ; one with a fair measure of good looks and 
agreeable manners, too. I can read human nature like 
a book. Why doesn't she take so much pains with Sand- 
erson? He needs conversion more than you do. Tell 
me that, you old stupid!" 

"Well, I never thought of that. It does look as if 
she regarded me with a little favor." 

"Don't put it so gingerly. Ransom. I tell you, you 
have the inside track among all her satellites. And I 
want to say that I withdraw all my objections to your 
going in and winning in the race, if you can. Only be 
prudent, my lad, and don't propose too soon. Wait till 
she feels sure she knows you well enough to give her 
consent. Don't spoil your prospects by being rash or 
presumptuous. She'll insist on paying due respect to 
the social vogues. She's not the kind of a girl to marry 
in haste and repent at leisure." 

"Burt, you're giving me some sensible advice. I 
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believe you're right. If you hadn't warned me, I think 
I should have declared my love some of these evenings 
before the term closes. But it won't do. We've known 
each other only a few months, Miss West and I. By the 
way, old chum, she expressed a desire to know you better, 
because of the good turn you did me in the Barrington 
affair. How would you like to go with me when I call 
again? I have an appointment with her for Saturday 
afternoon. There's no ball game scheduled for that 
time." 

"It would suit me to the proverbial dot." 

That arrangement was made, and on Saturday after- 
noon the three were sitting in Miss West's cosy parlor, 
discussing college affairs, literature, and other congenial 
subjects. But Burt wanted to know how she conducted 
an argument on what he called "the eternities," and so 
he presently contrived to introduce the subject of religion, 
and it was not long before they were in the midst of the 
battle, the two young skeptics pitted against the girl. 

Burt, siding in with something Ransom had said, de- 
clared that he 'believed skepticism to be a greater moral 
force in the world than religion. It was breaking the 
shackles from the limbs of thought, was ridding the world 
of ghosts and skeletons and superstitions, and was mak- 
ing it a real and natural place to live in. Carrie permitted 
him to finish his speech, and then replied : 

"I'm sorry to have to differ from you, Mr. Burt. 
It doesn't seem to me that infidelity is so salutary a power 
in the world as you think. But wait a moment. I have 
a book here — one that my pastor at home loaned me — - 
which will express my views much better than I can. 
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Would you like to have me read a few extracts from it ?" 

"Yes, bring on all your authorities. We want the 
truth." This from Burt. 

The young men listened with deep interest as she 
read in her mellow voice : 

"The real value of institutions must be judged by 
their general moral effect upon the people who come un- 
der their influence. Let us have all the mental culture 
available, but mental culture in itself is not sufficient to 
accomplish the world's redemption. Some power that 
will regenerate human nature is needed, and this the 
Christian religion will do for all who truly accept and 
obey its teachings. How many agencies for good the 
Christian church has set into operation ! This will best 
be seen by a comparison. The writer would kindly ask 
what infidelity has ever done for mankind that shows a 
genuine spirit of self-sacrifice. Where are its missions, 
its asylums, its colleges, its agencies for carrying enlight- 
enment to heathen nations?" 

Then Carrie looked up from her 'book, and asked, 
with an engaging smile: '^Gentlemen, do you know of 
a single college in all this land that was founded by in- 
fidels as a class and that is maintained by them?" 

"Why — why — er — er — " Burt stammered, "there's 
Girard College." 

"Yes, a sort of boys' school, good enough for its 
kind ; but that is the only exception, if it is an exception, 
for I have been told, or have read somewhere, that even 
Girard College is not being carried on without some re- 
ligious influence. But suppose the school is an exception, 
it is the only one. Do you know of a single first-class 
college or university that was founded by infidels ?" 
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"Well— er— er— I think I don't." 

"Isn't it rather odd," she added sweetly, "that 
skeptics, who are so fond of boasting of their superior 
knowledge, don't found any great educational institu- 
tions? Even the N. S. College is a Christian school." 

"Say, she's bearing down on us pretty hard. Ran- 
som," said Burt, squirming in his chair. "I don't wonder 
you've come from these affrays with your feathers droop- 
ing. Miss West, I think it would be healthier for us 
if you'd continue your reading, and not demolish us with 
quite so many crushing questions." 

This sally was greeted with a merry laugh from the 
girl, who again turned to her book, and read : 

"On the other hand, think of all the institutions that 
Christianity has built and is carrying on to-day. Take 
the one item of colleges — how many of them have been 
founded by the Christian church both in this land and in 
other countries? There is not a denomination of Christ- 
ians worthy of the name that does not have its colleges. 
Sometimes scoffers assert that the church does not foster 
science, but is afraid of the light it throws on the Bible 
and theology. Why, all the sciences are taught in the 
church colleges of the land, and that by experts! Does 
that look. as if the church were afraid of science and 
progress? No, she welcomes every advance that un- 
fetters human thought, 'because all progress heretofore 
has only increased her power for good. All over the 
land, too, are her temples, their spires pointing men up- 
ward to higher and better things, every one of them a 
center of moral force. In every city religion has es- 
tablished missions for the support and elevation of the 
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poor. Do infidels establish and carry on such missions ? 
No! they seem to leave such philanthropic work for the 
'narrow-sphered' Christian people whom they denounce. 
Take only one example among hundreds that might be 
cited — 'Charles Spurgeon, of London, who, we are safe 
in saying, has established more institutions of mercy than 
all the infidels of the present day combined." 

"The author talks as if skeptics didti't believe in 
doing good," Leroy interrupited, not a litde excited*. 

"Listen," she said, raising a warning finger, as she 
continued her reading: 

"We are aware that many infidels talk a g^eat deal 
about doing good, and individually, doubtless, a few of 
them are charitable and self-sacrificing ; but it is a notori- 
ous fact that their philanthropic efforts are confined 
chiefly to talk ; that they are not organized as a class, as 
Christians are, for the purpose of lifting the people to 
higher levels. The spirit of self-sacrifice is practically 
unknown among them as a class. The trouble is, unbe- 
lief is essentially a tearing down process — destructive, 
not constructive. If the principles of infidelity were to 
become prevalent, there is reason to believe that all the 
present beneficent work of the Christian church would 
cease." 

"Oh! no, no," Ransom demurred, in great excite- 
ment. "Your author goes too far. We believe in vir- 
tue and truth, in good works of all kind, in hdping the 
poor and the down-trodden. All we object to is the 
superstitions of the Bible." 

"That's it, that's it," Burt indorsed, by way of em- 
phasis. 
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**But you don't furnish a substitute for those 'super- 
stitions/ as you call them. Where the human heart 
wants certainty you give only doubt; a stone when hun- 
gry people ask for bread." 

*'How do you make that out?'' Leroy bristled. 

"By naming some of the vital things you're in doubt 
about," Carrie replied. "You don't know whether there 
is a future state, for example; whether sin will be pun- 
ished or righteousness rewarded ; whether, if men repent, 
God will forgive them; indeed, whether there is a Go<J 
who will sometime make all wrongs right, or whether 
the world will go on in this mysterious way forever; in 
short, to all the queries put by the troubled soul you 
simply say, 'We don't know.' You say you believe in 
virtue. So does the church, and has taught it from the 
beginning. So you could introduce nothing new into 
the realm of ethics, while you would destroy all the com- 
fort and help of religion." 

"Stop a moment, please," Burt interrupted. "I 
should say it never can be ill with the good ; that for the 
upright the best thing in the universe is in store." 

"But that is too vague; the practical mind never 
would grasp it ; and we musit take people as they are if 
we would do them any good. They want a definite faith 
and hope, not some ethereal goal; a definite heaven to 
look forward to. What comfort, for instance, would 
you give a friend who has just buried a loved one?" 

"That the best thing is possible," announced Burt. 

"Which is virtually saying that you know nothing 
about it. Giving a stone for bread. How much more 
satisfying are the positive assurances of religion!" 
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"They may 'be positive without being true," Leroy 
put in. "The Mohammedan finds comfort in his re- 
ligion; yet you Christians send missionaries to rob him 
of that comfort." 

"No, Mr. Ransom, we don't rob him. When we 
ask him to exchange the religion of the sword for that 
of the cross, we give him better and nobler comfort and 
more elevating doctrines. But infidelity has no such 
substitute." Then her voice g^ew soft and tender, as 
she added: "Think of the Christians you have known 
— ^your father, your mother, your brother, any one ; would 
they be happier and better if they were to give up their 
faith?" 

Leroy winced, for he could not deny that he was 
glad his father, who had died many years ago, had been 
a Christian man ; he was only too glad, as well, that his 
mother and brother were not unbelievers like himself. 
But he was not quite ready to make these admissions 
openly. 

"Miss West, I intend to fight cut this campaign on 
the 'battle ground of reason, not emotion. When you 
try to touch my feelngs, you take an unfair advantage 
of me, for you don't leave my judgment clear." 

"Yes, Miss West, my friend and I are trying to be 
entirely judicial in these matters," chimed Burt. 

"But surely our emotions have been given us for 
some purpose," the girl responded. "They are part of 
our mental make-up. You know that, for you have been 
studying the science of the human mind. You give your 
emotions a place in other things, don't you? Both of 
you have been school-teachers, if I mistake not. Didn't 
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you try to win the love of your pupils so as to make them 
more studious and abedient? And Tm sure that in at 
least some cases you must have appealed to their fears to 
make them obey/' 

"Yes, Fve flogged more than one youngster," Burt 
broke out, laughing, and Carrie and Leroy joined him. 

"But love and fear belong to the emotions," the girl 
cried triumphantly. "If they rightfully have a place in 
education, why haven't they also a place in religion ?" 

"Well, I guess Miss West has put us into a cul-de- 
sac. Ransom," said Burt, rising. "We'd better not over- 
stay our time. This, I think, would be a good point at 
which to close the meeting. I can't answer our hostess's 
question. I therefore move that it be laid on the table 
and that we adjourn sine die." 

As the young men walked homeward, they were un- 
usually thoughtful. 

"That was a refreshing encounter," said Burt, by 
and by. "Miss West gave us something to think about 
That last -statement of hers impressed me. I've always 
taken religion to be purely a matter of the intellect, but 
maybe her analogy was correct. We do use the emotions 
in teaching and study. We're here in the college be- 
cause we love this kind of a life, not merely as unfeeling 
intellectual icebergs. It may be, after all, that there's 
some sense in the appeal to the emotions. Of course, if 
the Christian religion is true, it ought to fit into the 
whole man — the intellect, the susceptibility, and the will." 

"Ha! ha I If you had seen Miss West as often as 
I have, you'd have been converted before this time, Burt." 

"I don't know as to that; but I will say this mudi: 
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If she ever makes a believer out of you, I won't poke fun 
at you. I'm done throwing gibes at believers. Miss 
West has done that much good this day." 

Another week passed. It was Saturday evening, and 
the moon was shining placidly from a clear sky. Leroy 
and Carrie were returning from a long drive in the coun- 
try. They had left town shortly after dinner, and all the 
afternoon had abandoned themselves to communion with 
each other and with nature, and had avoided the discus- 
sion of themes on which they differed. True, they had 
taken with them Dr. Holland's beautiful poem entitled 
"Kathrina," but even that attractive book had been left 
almost unread, so much were they engrossed in admir- 
ing nature and conversing with each other. The lights 
of Clayville were glimmering in the distance when Leroy 
remarked : 

"Both Burt and *I were a good deal impressed by 
what you said last Saturday afternoon about the relation 
of the intellect and the emotions in religion. We've tried 
to 4>e as cold as icebergs in dealing with matters of faith. 
Maybe we've been a little extreme — 'not mej'um enough/ 
as Sanuintha Allen would say. Bui don't you think some 
people's religion consists too much in emotion?" 

"Yes, indeed/' she replied readily. "There are one- 
sided Christians. They base their religion on those parts 
of the Bible that appeal to the feelings, and overlook 
what it has to say about the judgment, the reason, the 
conscience, and the will. The Bible appeals to all the 
human faculties. It is an all-round Book. Still, it 
makes its chief appeal to the spiritual faculties." 
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"The spiritual faculties," he repeated. "What do 
you mean?" 

"Ah! Mr. Ransom, Fm going to tell you plainly 
just what your trouble has been; you have been trying 
to fathom the deep things of religion with your intellect 
No man ever did that, or ever will. They require the 
exercise of a different faculty, the spiritual faculty. Re- 
member God is a Spirit — " 

"A — a — Spirit ! Why — I can't grasp the idea — " 

"No, I know you can't," she said, with winsome sym- 
pathy ; "not now, at all events. Some day I'm sure you 
will. Do you remember what a certain very deep old 
Book says? 'The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto him : 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.' " 

"Yes, that is the old talk again," he said, a little 
impatiently. 

"It is true, though, and its age is proof of its having 
stood the test of time. Mr. Ransom, there is only one 
way out of your perplexities." 

"Well, I'm glad if there's one. Pray tell me what 
it is." 

"We've just been reading Dr. Holland's 'Katrina' 
— a small portion of it. You've read the whole poem, 
and you remember the story, don't you ?" 

"Yes, indeed." 

"The way to obtain mental quietude is pointed out 
in that poem," she said, in low t>ut earnest tones. 

"I think not," he contradicted promptly. "Of course, 
I admire the book as a poem and a story, but as an arg^- 
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ment it falls to the ground. In reading the first part of 
the book I had my hopes aroused that the difficulties and 
doulbts which the hero, Paul, encountered, and which I 
have met with so often in my life, would be solved in a 
satisfactory way; but the poem closes with the pathetic 
death-scene and Paul's falling on his knees and praying. 
I must confess that it was very disappointing. Evidently 
the pressure brought to bear upon him compelled him to 
pray, and then, instead of explaining the difficulties, he 
simply gave up his doubts. That, I say, isn't argument. 
The author cuts the Gordian knot ; he doesn't untie it I" 

"But Paul gained peace, didn't he ?" she asked. "I 
remember at the end he said : 

"'Rebellion slept; 
I grieved, and still I grieve ; but with a heart 
At peace with God, and soft with sympathy 
Toward all my sorrowing, struggling, sinful race.' " 

"But that was because he gave up the effort to solve 
those problems," Leroy hurried to reply ; "I can't do that, 
Miss West. I can't take things on trust. I must have 
solid reasons for them. Besides, while 'Kathrina' is a 
fine poem, it is only a piece of fiction, after all, and was 
written to promote the author's favorite views on re- 
ligion." 

"Still, I'm sure — ^yes, I know that Dr. Holland shows 
the only way out of the turmoil of doubt," she declared, 
with gentle finality. "Do you remember what a certain 
poet has said ? 

" 'For meek obedience, too, is light. 
And following that is finding Him.' " 
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He looked down at her face in surprise, for the J 
moonlight fell upon it and showed it to be almost tra 
figured with the earnestness of her feelings. He ki 
that she meant what she said, and that a great long 
for his spiritual welfare had taken possession of her s< 
They had now reached her gate, and he lifted her fi 
the buggy. He never forgot that scene, with the mo 
light silvering her face as. she took his hand and loo 
wistfully up into his eyes, her mellow voice breathing 
these fervent words: 

"Mr. Ransom, if you ever gain peace of mind, it 
be in the way Paul gained it in Dr. Holland's 'Kathrii 
you must pray!" 

His emotions were too deeply stirred for speech. 
could do no more than press her hand, whisper go 
night, and drive away. 



CHAPTER XIII 



WHSN FRIENDS MUST PART 



Her voice rang in his ears for many a day. There 
was no argument; only advice and appeal. She spoke 
as if she were uttering an ultimatum. It was like the 
voice of an inspired prophet, whose vision was clearer 
and more far-reaching than that of ordinary mortals. 

"You must pray!" 

And why did he not take her advice and go to his 
Heavenly Father with his perplexities? Yes, why? Why 
do not all men who are in doubt "look unto the hills, 
whence cometh their help ?" It can only be said of Leroy 
that he had not yet. reached the point when he could be- 
heve that prayer would be effectual. How could he 
pray when the first condition of genuine prayer was said 
to be faith ? Faith was the very thing he did not have, 
and therefore he did not understand how he could pray. 
To him it was a paradox. 

Then, the thought of bending the knee 'was humili- 
ating. What! abandon all his efforts to grapple with 
these problems, and acknowledge that he had been beaten I 
His ppde rebelled. Yet Carrie's words continued to ring 
in his ears, and doubtless made him less bitter and obdu- 
J^te than he would otherwise have been. 

All too swiftly the college term was passing. This 
n^ and peculiar friendship seemed to make the days fly. 
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The brightest hours of the term were those which htro^ 
spent in Carrie's society, and they were not wasted hour^» 
as sometimes happens when twq young people becoir*-* 
engrossed in each other. As the term passed, they weT^^ 
drawn nearer each other. Many an hour was spent i:^^ 
discussing literature pure and simple, and Leroy wau -^ 
pleased with the purity and accuracy of her taste. The^^S^ 
found many themes that were of mutual interest, an^c:^ 
spent less time, as the days went by, in controversy ; btE — ^ 

when the subject of religion arose, they were still a ^ 

swords' points; for Ransom was determined to win th ^ 
victory for truth along intellectual lines, and Carrie, lik ^ 
the sensible girl she was, tried to remove as many of hi — * 
difficulties as she could, biding the time when he woul^^^ 
take her advice to seek help from the divine Source o ^^' 
truth. 

At length commencement week, the gladdest and a — ^ 
the same time the saddest, week in the life of the youn^^B 
collegian, had come, with its eloquent addresses, its alum -^• 
ni and society reunions, its class-day exercises, its ban 
quets, its graduating speeches, its laughter, and its tears^^* 
But we must pass most of these things by. 

On the last evening a general farewell meeting wa^ 
held in old Literary Hall, and many speeches were made- 
Ransom and Train were among the speakers, and both 
acquitted themselves in a manner that brought them grati- . 
fying plaudits. The old hall rang with laughter and good 
cheer. It was an occasion to be remembered long after- 
wards, when hearts felt saddened at the thought that 
"ne'er such times would come again." 

Speeches over, unconstrained social enjoyment was 
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le program for the rest of the evening. Carrie and 
eroy did not mean to be selfish, but almost before they 
lew it they had wandered off by themselves, and were 
alking in the campus. The moon hung clear in the 
;avens, and the two friends talked of the pleasant days 
at were past, and wondered what the next year would 
ing to them. They little knew, but they would not 
oil their last evening together before the "long vaca- 
)n" by conjuring possible evils in the horoscope of the 
iture. 

But Leroy could not conceal his regret at the pros- 
Hit of parting. Had he not feared that a proposal 
Quid be premature, he would have asked her then and 
ere the one important question that again and again 
most rose to his lips. But, no ! he resolutely restrained 
e impulse, and talked of other things. "She must have 
ore time for reflection," he said to himself, biting his 
)s into obedience to his will. He remembered Burt's 
[vice not to injure his prospects with the girl by acting 
shly. 

Her hand, resting lightly on his arm, thrilled him so 
at he could not help giving it a slight pressure now and 
en, and she did not seem to resent it ; and he felt this 
be an omen that he at least was not repulsive to her. 
bus the evening flew by, for the happiest and most 
'entful hour must have an end. 

The next morning there was a busy scene at the 
ation. The platform was crowded with students await- 
g the train on which they were to depart for their 
>mes. Dr. Lester was there, shaking hands with the 
adents, and interlarding his remarks with kindly words 
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of counsel. He was a dear old man. A child might have 
deceived him, yet so intense was his love for his "boys 
and girls" that they not only loved him in return, bu^ 
also revered him. Prof. Richland was also on hand* 
and had not left his broad, genial smile at home. It wa^ 
a constant companion of all his movemients — a "fixture,^ 
as some of the students put il. As he shook hands witt^ 
Leroy, his eyes twinkled with merriment, and he swellec^' 

up after the manner of the young declaimer, and pom^ 

pously quoted from Ransom's famous speech: 

"Let them fight ! Let them fight it out, until Truti«=^ 
shall be enthroned on every mountain top, and shall wiel 
her mild sway over every plain and valley!" And thei 
he laughed heartily, thrust his thumb into Ransom's side 
took his hand in a hearty clasp, and said, seriousl; 
enough: "Heaven bless you, my boy!" 

Miss West had also' come to the depot to take th 
same train. She and Leroy were to travel together somi 
distance; then she would have to change cars, while h 
would continue his journey eastward. Presently th< 
whistle of the engine was heard in the distance, and when* 
the train swept into the depot, the students crowded into* 
the coaches. Good^bys were shouted, handkerchiefsff 
waved from platforms and car windows, and — ^yes — some? 
tears were surreptitiously wiped away. The last thing* 
Leroy saw as he glanced back was Prof. Richland whirl- 
ing his handkerchief in the air as if he meant to reduce 
it to shreds, while the proverbial snrile was playing, a 
little pathetically, about his mouth. Ah, me! -how many 
of us recall, with throbbing pulses, such parting scenes! 

Ransom managed to get a seat by Carrie West's side. 
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bw fast the train flew, though it was only an accommo- 
ition I For two hours they were absorbed in each oth- 
, but what short hours they were ! As they drew near 
e station where Carrie was to leave the train, Leroy 
ade the proposition which he had all along been re- 
rving for the last itioments of this precious interview: 

"Miss West, may I write to you sometimes during 
e vacation ? And will you answer ?'* 

"Certainly," she replied. "I think we have been of 
me benefit to each other in our talks. We may also 
Ip each, other by correspondence." 

"Thank you — more than I can express. Your let- 
rs will be like good news from a far country." 

Soon, too soon, the train wheeled up to the station 
bere she had to leave it. His heart was pounding al- 
ost painfully, as he helped her from the coach; then, 
>lding her hand in his for a moment, he gazed passion- 
dy into her face, and said, almost huskily : 

"Good — ^good-by. Car — Miss West. If there is a 
3d — and I hope there is — may He keep and bless you !" 

To which she replied, her dark eyes shining more 
ightly than he had ever seen them : 

"I kfww there is a God, and He will watch over both 
us. Good-by, Mr. Ransom — till we meet again at the 
fginning of the next term." 

A moment later he was standing on the platform of 
e receding train, anxious to catch a last glimpse of the 
he, graceful form at the little station — the waving 
ndkerchief and the glistening eyes. 

A ride of a few more hours, including one change of 
rs, brought Leroy to his destination. 
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"How are you, how are you, old Shylock?" he criedj 
as he stepped upon the familiar platform at Banford, am 
caught sight of his brother Allan's beaming face. "Com( 
to my arms, old fellow!" And Leroy affectionate!; 
threw his arms about his brother's neck. 

There is an old saying that "all the world loves a. 
lover." One might add a proverb that would be almost, 
if not quite, as true:- "The lover loves all the world." 

"And here is old Baldy, as sleek as ever! How d 
you do, Baldy?" he exclaimed, and in the exuberana 
of his feeling, he took hold of her hoof and* shook it "=^ 
vigorously. 

Two months of the vacation passed. At least once ^^^ 
a week he had written to Carrie West, and had as often --^ 
received a reply. He found her an interesting corre- — 
spondent. Seated in his study or loitering beneath the =^ 
trees of the old orchard, he read her letters again and J 
again, trying to find something between the lines that '^^ 
would indicate a real personal interest in him. There was -^ 
something there at times, a slight hint, perhaps given -^ 
unconsciously, but nothing that could be fixed in any- ^ 
thing like definite form. And, somehow, as the weeks 
passed, she became even more non-committal. He was 
beginning to look forward with anxious anticipation to 
the time when he should see her again, when he meant 
to find out just how he stood in her estimation. 

Then a sad calamity befell his fortunes, making 
necessary a radical change in all his plans. For some 
time he had noticed that his mother was sad and ab- 
stracted, and onice or twice the redness of her eyes 
showed that she had been weeping. One night, when the 
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family trio were sitting together on the porch that ran 
along the front part of the house, Leroy questioned her 
about her dejected moods, and, to the surprise of both 
Allan and himself, she burst into tears. When her feel- 
ings were again under control, she said she would tell 
them all ; and a sad story it was. 

The boys were deeply moved by the recital of her 
heroic efforts to avert the catastrophe. Though they 
fully realized how much it would affect them, they em- 
ployed every persuasion they could think of to comfort 
their heart-broken mother. After she had gone to bed, 
they sat far into the night and discussed plans for re- 
trieving their losses or making the best of them. Before 
they parted they had reached a decision. 

In a few weeks Leroy had matured his plans. Then 
he wrote the following letter to Miss West : 

My D^ar Friend: — I am writing you this letter 
with a heavy heart. I shall come to the point at once. 
My dear mother, by a succession of misfortunes over 
which she had no control, has met with a sad financial 
loss, and if some one does not come to her help, she will 
be compelled to part with her little home, which has be- 
come endeared to her by many years of residence. So 
I have given her my own savings, which will barely be 
enough to redeem the homestead. When I speak of my 
own savings, I mean the money I had earned by hard 
work and several terms of teaching and had laid by to 
help me through college. 

This, you see, will make a complete change in my 
plans, for the present. I can hardly bear to tell you 
that I shall not be able to go back to Norton Sidney Col- 
lege this fall, on account of lack of means. I shall have 
to go back to teaching for at least another year, to re- 
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plenish my exchequer. Fortunately an uncle in the West 
has succeeded in securing me a good position as teacher 
in the schools of a large city of his State, and I must go 
there in the course of a week or so to begin my work. 

I do not wish to complain, and I will try to bear 
this disappointment bravely ; but sometimes I feel as if a 
relentless Fate were pursuing me. But there! forgive 
me. I wish I could erase that sentence. You will think 
I am becoming a pessimist — ^but I hope I am not. 

On my way West (you know I have for some time 
been quite partial to the West) I shall pass through your 
town, and shall be happy to stop off for a day and visit 
you, if that will be no inconvenience to you. Rease an- 
swer at once whether this plan will suit you. I am al- 
ways impatient for your letters. 

Ever yours, 

Leroy T. Ransom. 

In a few days an answer came, of which this is a 
paragraph : 

My friends and I shall be happy to have you visit 
us on your way West from the West, if that is not too 
far-fetched a pun. Be assured of my S)nTipathy with 
you and your relatives in your misfortune. It is hard, I 
know, to bear adversity with cheerfulness, but you must 
try to be brave. No doubt the Father above will bring 
some good out of this event. 

This letter fanned the spark of hope in Leroy's heart, 
and he felt that it was time to take his brother Allan into 
his confidence. He would have done so ere this, but, 
as you know, true love is ever shy of advertising itself. 
However, a few hours later he and Allan were seated 
beneath one of the spreading apple-^rees of the old 
orchard on the hillside, when Leroy said : 
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"I've just received a letter from a young lady I met 
college." 

"Indeed?" and Allan smiled knowingly. "I rather 
ink it is not the first. I've brought you several rather 
Iky letters from the post-office, and they were addressed 
anything but a masculine hand." 

"Yes, your guess is correct. She and I have had 
lite a copious correspondence since the term closed, 
think I must tell you about her, and let you 'know just 
»w we stand to each other." 

So Leroy told the story of his acquaintanceship with 
iss West, and Allan listened with sympathetic interest. 

"And now, Allan," the elder brother continued, "on 
y way West Vm going to visit her at her home, and if 
e prospects look at all auspicious, Tve made up my 
ind to propose to her." 

"Well, Leroy, in such matters every man must be 
s own judge. You're old enough to know your mind, 
wish you success, old fellow, with all my heart. I shall 
; glad to have you win a good wife, and it will be pleas- 
it for me to have a sister at last. May I say that Fm 
ad she doesn't share your views on religion? I'm in- 
ined to think that you, too, are glad she's a Christian 
rl, eh?" 

"Why — yes," rejoined Leroy thoughtfully, "I must 
ly I prefer her just as she is." 

"Just as I thought, my boy, just as I thought. After 
1, you'd hardly fancy a lady-love who was an — ^an — in- 
del. It would seem a little out of place, wouldn't it? 
'ow be honest, and confess." 

Leroy looked down the valley reflectively for a few 
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moments, then answered : "No, Allan, I shouldn't like 
Miss West to be a skeptic. It would seem un — ^unfem- 
inine, almost bizarre. It's funny how a man feels about 
such things. But, of course, it's mere sentiment." 

"Better say it's according to the 'eternal fitness of 
things,' my dear boy." 

"All right; have it your own way. I will write you 
the result of my interview with the girl. In a few days I 
the momentous question will be decided. I feel almost ] 
like putting it tragically by saying that Miss West has my 
fate in her hands. Now I must go and begin packing for 
my journey." 

At length good-bys were said, and Leroy started on 
the first stage of his journey, bearing with him the bene- 
dictions of a good mother, who appreciated to the full 
the sacrifice her son was making for her sake. Her 
voice was broken with tears as she took his hand oncer 
more at the little gate, and her last words were like thosc^ 
of one of the prophets of old : 

"The Lord bless thee and keep thee, my son. May — 
thy days be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, according to the promise to those who honor 
their parents, and in His own good time may He bring 
thee into the light of His countenance." 

With that blessing sounding in his ears, Leroy was 
whirled away toward the little town in which Carrie 
lived. 

Meanwhile how fared it with Carrie herself ? When 
Leroy requested the privilege of visiting her at her home, 
she at once divined what it meant — that he would ask her 
to be his wife. What answer should she give him? 
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lat was the question that she knew must be decided in 
r own mind before his arrival, and she set about con- 
lering it in all its bearings. It was a serious question, 
d she felt that she must not be influenced too much 
sentiment and passion, but must be as judicial as 
ssible. 

A few days after the receipt of the letter announcing 
iroy's misfortunes, she received another letter, which 
•uck her with dismay, puzzled her sorely, and made her 
t'hway doubly hard. The post-mark on the envelope 
IS Banford, which she knew to be the large country 
wti to which Leroy often went, and from which he had 
ailed more than one of his letters to her. She was a 
tie surprised to see that the address on the envelope 
as typewritten; still more surprised to find the entire 
:ter written in the same way ; but the opening paragraph 
iplained : 

I know you will pardon me for writing this letter 
I the t)'pewriter. The fact is, I am in the office of a 
gal friend in Banford, and am making use of his ma- 
line. As you are aware, I am able to use the ty^- 
riter with some facility, and having a good deal to say 
id only a little while to say it in, I feel sure you will 
rerlook the bad form of my writing you a letter on a 
achine. 

Then he went on to speaik of his financial loss, which 
itailed on him so much sacrifice. Soon the letter began 
indulge in unmanly complaints, inveighing against his 
lard lot," the "unrelentmg Fate" that seemed to be pur- 
ling him, the general chaos of the world, going to prove 
lat there was no over-ruling Providence. The letter 
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declared that this calamity had made him more of an in- 
fidel than ever ; that now he could never believe ; that he 
would 'be more uncompromising than before in his opipo- 
sition to the superstitions of the credulous. It went so 
far as to scoff at the verses of the Bible which taught 
that God cared for the sparrows and that "all things 
work together for good" in this "topsy-turvy old world," 
as he called it. Perhaps the most repellent part of the 
letter was the following paragraph: 

I am beginning to feel, Miss West, that the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong is an idle one. Why should 
one thing be called evil and another good ? Is not every- 
thing the result of mere natural evolution ? If so, every- 
thing must be right — or else everything wrong, just as 
you choose to put it. Of course, on account of my train- 
ing I have been quite scrupulous in a number of ways; 
but what is the use of it all ? In my desperate mood over 
the frustration of my cherished plans I feel sometimes 
like drowning my sorrows in the intoxicating bowl, or 
numbing them by the use of opiates. Pardon this weak- 
ness, Miss West, but to-day I am in the mood to tell you 
frankly just how I feel. 

The letter closed with bitter complaints^, declaring 
that there was more truth in the conclusions of pessimism 
than the writer had once supposed. It was a harsh, un- 
manly, almost blasphemous letter, and as Carrie read it 
her heart sank. At the dose his name was signed in 
hard, angular lines that did not look quite natural; yet 
she reflected that his petulant and resentful mood had 
doubtless crept into his chirography. 

"Think of his writing me such a letter !" she sobbed. 
"It doesn't sound like Leroy." Again she scanned the 
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ignature. Then she added: "But such, I suppose, are 
he baleful effects of infidelity. It finally saps the foun- 
lations of all manhood, of all mora! strength. The worst 
of it is, he seems to be losing his sense of moral relations. 
A man with such views can't continue to be a good 
man. He cannot stand before temptation." 

She flung the letter upon the table, and gave herself 
up to the anguish of the moment. 

"What a strange letter it is !" she repeated, picking it 
up and scanning it again. "So different from anything 
he has ever before said or written to me ! But how can 
a man who has no anchor for his faith be expected to be 
stable, to keep long to a straight line of righteous con- 
duct ? It must be as the Bible- says : *He that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed.' 
And he will be here the day after to-morrow, and I have 
no time to write to him not to come." 

For the rest of the time until Leroy's arrival Carrie 
went about like one oppressed with a horrible nightmare. 

And now Leroy was on his way westward, feeling 
that it was no trivial errand on which he was bent. As 
he sat looking from the car window, he realized that all 
the color of his life would be indelibly fixed within the 
next few hours. Would Carrie accept the offer he was 
about to make? If she did, his arm would be nerved for 
the struggle, and the months of drudgery would pass as 
the years passed for Jacob when he served for Rachel. 

But if she refused? He could not entertain the 
thought. Why should she reject him? She had shown 
a marked preference for him. They had congenial 
tastes, and had seen enough of each other to know that 
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they would be mutually helpful. There was no reason 
for apprehension, save the one difficulty of religion, and 
surely Miss West was too sensible a girl to make an ob- 
stacle of a figment like that. True, she felt strongly on 
the subject, but he would guarantee her perfect liberty. 
They could be happy without agreeing on that point 
Their discussions would give piquancy to married life; 
would prevent its becoming insipid. So by the time he 
stepped from the train at the little station, he had settled 
with himself that success was assured. 

Carrie's welcome was as cordial as she could make 
it under the circumstances. She introduced him to her 
friends, and spoke of his triumphs at the college in terms 
that filled his ears with music. Towards evening a car- 
riage was brought, and he and the girl drove about the 
little city and out into the country, while she showed him 
the beauties of the neighborhood. 

Still, there was a visible constraint in her manner. 
He could not define it, but he felt that there was some- 
thing wrong. Possibly she felt sad at the prospect of 
parting, and the thought thrilled him with hope. Per- 
haps, too, she knew that he would ask her the one im- 
portant question before he left, and therefore her reserve 
was the effect of maidenly coyness. In the evening, as 
they were sitting alone in her little parlor, where she kept 
her library, bric-a-brac, and other treasures, he felt that 
his opportunity had come. They were looking over some 
of her books and magazines, and chatting about their 
favorite authors, as they had been wont to do at college. 

"Miss Carrie," he said, venturing for the first time 
to call her by her first name, "those were pleasant days 
at Clayville.'' 
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"They were, indeed," she murmured. 

"Of course, you are going back in the fall ?" 

"Yes, I shall finish the course of study, now that 
re begun it." 

"And I won't be there !" he broke out. "Carrie, it is 
uel, unjust, that I should be balked in this way — in the 
ry projects I have cherished most dearly. How can 
believe in a kind, overruling Providence! The world 
2ms to be governed by blind caprice !" 

There was a querulous strain in his tones. It sound- 
like the last letter purporting to come from him — ^that 
evish, unmanly letter — and Leroy little suspected how 
jch his complaint now affected his position in her re- 
rd; how his "fate/' as he would have called it, hung 
the balance that evening, to be determined, perhaps, 
a word or a sentence. 

"Oh! Mr. Ransom," she cried, looking at him in 
rrow, "are you still feeling so bitter ? I had hoped you 
>uld be changed." 

"Forgive me, Carrie," he begged; "I didn't think 

y words would pain you so. I don't care to argue this 

ening — no more than you do, I fancy. Really I came 

quite a different errand. I think you can surmise what 

is." 

Her blush made her look doubly beautiful, and he 
oike out : 

"Oh! Carrie, will you think of me sometimes when 
am away and you are at the dear old college?" 

"I shall think of you often," she answered frankly, 
ough the color came and went in her face. 

"Those are sweet words," he said. "My thoughts 
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shall be with you all the while. I never would have be- 
lieved six months ago that I could become so engrossed 
in any one as I am in you, Carrie. Why should I hide 
my love from you ? You must have known before this 
that I care for you, Carrie ; and now I have come to ask 
you to promise some day to be my wife." 

He was surprised and puzzled at the pallor of her 
face. He had fondly hoped that, the moment he made 
his declaration, she would meet him with a glad smile 
and a happy blush, and would lift her lips to his for the 
betrothal kiss. How often he had pictured the scene in 
his fancy ! Now she was sitting there silent and in evi- 
dent distress. 

"What is it, Carrie ?" he asked, in tones of deep con- 
cern. "Why don't you answer mc? Tell me that you 
return my love. I can't think of leaving you without 
having your promise." 

Then she lifted her face, which had become quite 
wan, and replied in tones of unspeakable distress: 

"Leroy, I don't deny that I love you, but — I— I^ 
can't be your wife." 

He rose, unable to comprehend the meaning of her 
words. 

"You love me, but can't be my wife!" he repeated. 
"Why, I'm fairly dazed. What does it mean,. Carrie?" 

She was now standing before him, her hands resting 
on his, and she replied : 

"That I cannot tell you, Leroy ; I must not tell you. 
It is best for both of us that I do not tell you. Believe 
me, trust me, in this." 

He stood looking at her, a fierce, resentful gleam 
coming gradually into his eye. 
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"Why didn't you tell me this before?" he demanded 
huskily. "You gave me no intimation that your de- 
cision would be 'like this; you allowed my love to grow 
without a word of warning; you lured me to hope, and 
now you dash all my hopes to the ground. Are you — are 
you a coquette?" 

"Oh! oh! Leroy, don't think that of me!" she re- 
proached, stung to the quick by his cruel words. 

"What else shall I think ?" he asked, almost savagely. 

"Don't think that, whatever else you may think. 

You say I encouraged you. Perhaps I did; but it was 

iecause I loved you, Leroy ; loved you better than I knew. 

ber, too, I couldn't reject you till you had asked 

^ I have wronged you, forgive me, 

I hoped so much that^ — that — 

i 1 would be removed before you 
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ibiy shocked at his curses, they simply confirmed her in 
her decision. Then suspicion came to his mind. 

"Perhaps you are bound to another," he said, and 
there was for a moment a desperate gleam in his eye; 
but, controlling himself by a strong effort, he added : "If 
you are, I won't press you to break a promise." 

"Oh! Leroy, don't ask me further. Go to your 
room and try to get some rest." 

"Why don't you ask me to go to the Christian's hell 
and get some rest ?" he flung back fiercely, feeling that it 
was foolish to give vent to his despair in this way. "Car- 
rie, is there no hope?" 

"Believe me, dear, when I tell you I don't know," 
she pleaded. "There are obstacles to our union. Whether 
they will ever be removed I don't know. If ever they 
are, I shall accept you, my dear Leroy, with a glad and 
grateful heart. Let us say no more to-night. You must 
leave me now." 

He turned and staggered to his room, and flung 
himself upon his bed in an agony of despair. During the 
night he fought a fierce battle with himself, and when 
morning came he had partly regained his composure, 
and resolved to be guilty of no more exhibitions of weak- 
ness in Carrie's presence. He appeared at the breakfast 
table with a haggard face, but tried to be cheerful. Af- 
ter the repast he drew Carrie into the parlor for a final 
interview, and asked her whether her answer was irre- 
vocable. She told him with all the gentleness she could 
command that she could not reverse her decision. 

"Then, Carrie, I intend to leave on the first train," 
he announced. 
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"Does it distress you to be here?" she asked, tears 
dimming her eyes. 

"I acknowledge it does, dear," he replied, trying to 
be gentle. "To be under the same roof with you while 
my -disappointment is so keen drives me almost to des- 
peration. Besides, I don't want to make any more un- 
manly displays of my feelings before you and your 
friends. I can bear my sorrow better alone or among 
strangers. Will you forgive the wicked speeches I made 
last evening?" 

"Yes, yes, Leroy ; all is forgiven. We will hope and 
pray that our sorrow and disappointment will be for the 
best." 

"I wish I could feel so, Carrie, dear ; but I can't — 
at least, not now. Well, my train will leave in less than 
an hour. Will you go with me to the station, Carrie ?" 

He bade her friends adieu, and left the house with 
Carrie by his side. 

"I have one request to make of you, Leroy," she 
said. 

"Make a dozen if you wish." 

"If ever a great joy should come into your life, let 
me know; will you, dear?" 

"Such a thing isn't likely to happen in my miserable 
life, but I promise." 

"Promise me, too, Leroy, that you won't give up to 
despair; that you will bear your sorrow bravely and 
manfully." 

"That will be a hard promise to fulfill. I'm not sure 
of my own strength. But I promise you I won't do any- 
thing desperate. I'll try to be the hero you bid me. My 
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one crumb of comfort is that you have said you love me." 
"I do, Leroy," she whispered. "Ah! here comes 
your train. Good-by, dear. May God keep you good 
and noble." 

As the train glided away, he stood on the rear plat- 
form of the coach, looking back at the station where 
Carrie stood, until the little city vanished from his view 
in the misty distance. Then he turned and went into 
the coach, with an unnamable anguish in his heart. Let 
those who have never looked into the black depths of a 
hopeless grief first cast a stone at the disappointed lover. 



CHAPTER XIV 
A girl's mental struggles 

Carrie stood with blinding tears watching the train 
as it disappeared ; then turned sadly homeward. Having 
sought her room, she sank into a chair, and for the first 
time during the trying ordeal abandoned herself to a 
paroxysm of grief. 

"Poor, misguided Leroy!" she sobbed. "Once I 
prophesied that a great sorrow might some time cross his 
path, but little did I then think that I should be the one 
to bring it upon him." 

But why did she reject her devoted young lover's 
suit? She felt that she had good and ample reason for 
her course, and having gone over the ground again and 
again, asking God to help her to do right, she felt that 
her conclusion was unalterable. Therefore, after the first 
convulsion of grief had passed, she arose calm and self- 
controlled, feeling that she had done her duty, and would 
leave the rest in wiser hands than hers. 

For weeks she had been debating the question in 
her mind, feeling that Leroy would some day make a 
declaration of love. Indeed, she had reason to believe 
that he would have done so already, had she given him 
sufficient encouragement. She remembered having di- 
verted him from love-making in more than one of their 
interviews. 
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However, when his letter came asking the privilege 
of visiting her on his journey westward, her woman's 
intuition divined his intention. Therefore she knew that 
she would have to decide whether to accept or reject 
him. It was not an easy question to settle. Not until the 
typewritten letter came was she able to make up her 
mind. That letter seemed to have been written under an 
impulse of despondency ; nevertheless, it gave a plain clue 
to his character, and seemed to prove that his want of 
faith might some day lead him to desperation and even 
immorality, should trial and disappointment come into 
his life. The whole letter was repellent enough, but three 
elements in it especially jarred on her: First, its com- 
plaining, unmanly tone; second, its declaration that the 
writer had begun to feel right and wrong to be only 
nominal terms, standing for no real ethical distinctions; 
third, his admission that he felt like resorting to dissipa- 
tion to drown his sorrow. That old, commonplace, im- 
becile way of trying to escape trouble filled her with 
repulsion, and she felt bitterly disappointed at such proof 
of weakness in her lover's character. Could she ever 
give such a man her complete confidence and respect? 
And where these were lacking she had intuition enough 
to know that love would soon die. 

In moments of indecision she read that letter over 
again. Whenever she reached the end, a strange feeling 
came that the signature did not look quite natural, but 
the feeling lay so far back in her consciousness that her 
suspicions were never really aroused. Thus it never 
dawned upon her in those trying days that the letter 
might not be genuine. A guileless person herself, she 
did not suspect others of guile. 
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In her troubles she did what every good, obedient 
girl would do — went to her mother for advice, and con- 
fided in her the whole story. Mother and daughter had 
never had any serious disagreements, and now, after win- 
nowing the whole situation, they found themselves of one 
mind. Their conversation took place a day or two before 
Leroy's arrival, and soon after the coming of the dam- 
aging letter purporting to be from him. 

"I can't understand this letter," Carrie said. "It 
really isn't like 'Mr. Ransom. While he was often very 
pronounced in his skepticism, he always appeared to be 
manly and upright." 

"I wouldn't want to judge him harshly," replied 
Mrs. West, who was the soul of gentleness; "but that 
simply proves that in your company he put his best foot 
forward. I don't mean to blame him for doing so ; any 
young man would have done the same. However, this 
letter reveals a fatal flaw in his character. It may not be 
there naturally, and God's grace might correct it; but 
I very much fear it is the result of his harmful way of 
believing." 

"Yes, I think you are correct, mother. His morals 
seem to be deteriorating. It can't help being so, for the 
atheist has no real basis for the moral, and very little 
or no sense of the spiritual. Still, mamma dear, it is very 
hard to give Mr. ^^.ansom up. Personally he is agreeable 
to me, and he has many qualities and gifts that attract 
me very much." 

"I'm sorry for you, dear. I hope you won't let your- 
self become heart-^broken over the affair." 

"I shall try my best to be brave; but I'm frank to 
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say that, if it weren't for his skepticism, I should accept 
him, should he propose and my mamma give her con- 
sent." 

"In that case, I think I should advise you to accept 
him, my dear, since you love him, and find him so con- 
genial." 

"And you feel sure it wouldn't be wise for me to 
marry a skeptic like Leroy? Mightn't he hold his views 
and I mine? Mightn't we agree to disagree, as the say- 
ing goes? 

"On so vital a matter as religion I don't think that 
would be possible, Carrie. 'How can two walk together 
except they be agreed?' The associations of married 
life are so intimate that any serious difference on para- 
mount matters would lead to unhappiness. Religion is 
a vital part of your life. A husband that would have 
no community of interest with you in religion would be 
a sad drawback to both your religious life and your 
domestic happiness." 

Then Carrie's face brightened, as she said : "Perhaps 
if we were married, I might be able to lead him to 
Christ, mamma." 

"Better try to get him converted first ; then you can 
wisely think of marrying him. My observation is that, 
as a rule, a woman has less influence over a husband than 
over a lover. Why it is so, I don't know. The young 
man seems to care a great deal for you, Carrie. How 
have you succeeded thus far in winning him to the way 
of faith?" 

"I'm afraid he's been going deeper into doubt," 
Carrie reluctantly admitted. "This terrible letter would 
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seem to be prima facie evidence. Oh ! the way of duty is 
so hard, mamma !" 

"It is sometimes, dear, and I feel for you from the 
depths of my heart; but in the end it is always best. 
Instead of your converting him, he might sow doubts in 
your own mind. He is not the kind of a man to keep 
silent on the subject of religion. Even if you didn't 
become a skeptic, you might lose your spiritual fervor in 
the midst of uncongenial home surroundings. Every 
reasonable effort ought to be made to reclaim the wan- 
derer, but I can't believe that a woman ought to marry 
a man to reform or convert him." 

"That's putting it forcibly, mamma. We know a 
case in illustration. There's poor Mary Lenkins, who 
married a tippler, thinking she could save him, and now 
she's the heart-broken wife of a toper." 

"There's something else to be remembered, Carrie. 
To live happily together, husband and wife must be con- 
genial ; they must have like interests ; the enthusiasms of 
one must be those of the other; in short, they must be 
compatible. That was what made your father's life and 
mine almost ideal. Both our hearts were wrapped up in 
the work of the church. Now suppose, after your mar- 
riage with a skeptic, you should want to engage in earnest 
church work, wouldn't he be a hindrance to you ? Prob- 
ably he would even scoff at the very kind of work that 
gave you the greatest pleasure. Even his apathy would 
be a serious clog. Then think of a home where contro- 
versy is going on a large part of the time! You have 
told me that you and Mr. Ransom spent most of your 
time thrashing over the arguments for and against the 
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Bible ; that several times you even grew angry and quar- 
reled ; that once, at least, he became sulky, and avoided 
you for a week. Now, dear, would you fancy having 
your home a constant scene of polemics?" 

"Oh ! no ! no ! I see clearly that such a home would 
be an unhappy one." 

"Then suppose your Christian friends should hesitate 
to visit you for fear of having their religion assaulted." 

"Yes, I shall have to follow the path of duty and 
common-sense. But, oh I what a hard road it is to travel 
just now ! This is my first real sorrow." 

As the girl wept, her mother tried to comfort her 
by telling her that God would bring good out of evil, if 
she would trust Him and be brave. At length she grew 
calmer, and said: * 

"Do you think I had better tell him, mamma, why I 
can't be his wife?" 

"I believe I wouldn't, Carrie," Mrs. West answered, 
after thinking the matter over. "He's vehement and 
impulsive, and just now his love for you is perhaps his 
strongest passion ; so he might try to give up his infidelity 
by a mere mental effort — for your sake rather than for 
truth's sake. That.wouldn't be a permanent conversion, 
even though at the time he might think himself sincere. 
Better help him to keep his motives pure in his search for 
truth. No earthly bribe should be held out to the relig- 
ious inquirer." 

"Don't you think we might correspond, mother?" 

"That would hardly be wise," the elder woman re- 
sponded, after a thoughtful pause. "If you were sure of 
his conversion, it would be different. But suppose he 
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never should be extricated from unbelief, you would 
simply be holding out hopes to him that would have to 
be disappointed in the end. My advice would be, leave 
him entirely in God's hands for a while." 

This decision, as has already been seen, was the one 
to which 'Carrie remained steadfast when Leroy made his 
offer of marriage. She suffered untold anguish during 
the ordeal, but having no traitor in her own heart to 
embarrass her, she held out firmly against all his appeals. 

When, a few weeks later, she went baqjc to college, 
she had lost much of her vivacity, though she determined 
not to repine. She often sat at the evening fire and 
mused over the events of the past few months, which 
somehow seemed like a dream, even while they left a very 
real pang in her heart. Every familiar spot — the old 
Literary Hall, which had so often rung with her lover's 
voice, the church in which they had so often sat together, 
the pleasant campus through which they had strolled, 
their quiet drives in the country, the little parlor where 
they had spent so many pleasant evenings together — 
everything reminded her of the happy past. Those rap- 
turous days, how rapidly they had vanished ! She really 
did not know how much of joy they had contained until 
now that they were gone and she allowed her heart to 
tell her how large a place young Ransom had occupied 
in her thoughts and plans. No; tKe old college was not 
the same ; there was something lacking. 

You may be sure her trials were not lessened when 
Pendleton Sanderson renewed his attentions to her. Now 
that his rival was out of the field, he felt it would be an 
opportune time to press his suit. She tried to treat him 
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graciously, but could not conceal from herself the fact 
that he was more obnoxious to her than ever. Much to 
her annoyance, he persisted in calling, and at every visit 
became more ardent in his attentions. 

One evening he was unusually demonstrative, and 
tried to turn the conversation into a channel that would 
afford him an opportunity to avow his love. She parried 
his questions as long as she could, but this only piqued 
him and moved him to more direct speech. At last she 
glanced at her watch, as a hint that her time was precious. 

"Am I 'detaining you. Miss West?" he asked. "Have 
you an engagement for to-night?" 

"Oh ! no ; but I meant to have an hour's study, and 
wondered whether I should ibe able to get it." 

"But no engagement?" he asked, with a peculiar 
inflection on the word. 

"No, except as I have said. Why do you ask?" 

"My thoughts were occupied with another sense of 
the word. I — I — should very much like to know whether 
you are engaged in the sense in which young people 
commonly use the word." 

"No, sir, I'm not," she answered bluntly, thinking 
his declaration might as well come now as later. 

"Well, I'm glad of it, Miss West, for then there may 
be a chance for — for — some one else." 

"I fear there isn't, Mr. Sanderson," she replied, ris- 
ing with an air of dismissal. 

"Oh ! Miss West, don't say that," he pleaded, a hitch 
breaking his voice. "You must hear me. Surely you 
must know that — that my heart is not my own." 

"No, I can't say that I'm aware of that fact, if it is 
a fact." 
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"For pity's sake, Miss West, how can you speak so 
lightly! To me it is a matter of life and death. I 
thought you might have inferred from my conduct that 
I cared for you. Oh! Carrie, you must let me speak 
now ! I am deeply attached to you. Can you — can you 
return my love?" 

He tried to grasp her hand, but she quickly withdrew 
it, and answered him kindly but firmly : 

"I shall have to say plainly that I cannot. It grieves 
me to give pain to any one. I don't think you can say, 
Mr. Sanderson, that I ever encouraged you." 

"Still, I hoped your heart might turn toward mc. 
Oh ! Carrie," he appealed with the earnestness of despera- 
tion, "do you think you could ever care for me?" 

"No, no ; you mustn't ask me again." 

Then a sinister look passed over his dark face. 
Jealousy, hatred, vindictiveness, were all blended in it, 
and she could read them with as much distinctness as if 
they were written in words. Had there been any doubt 
in her mind before, it would have ended with that look. 
An evil heart cannot long wear the mask over it. 

"I believe your mind has been poisoned against me," 
he broke out, in hard, grating tones. "You saw a great 
deal of that loud-mouthed infidel, Leroy Ransom, last 
year, and he must have prejudiced you against me. Con- 
fess ; isn't it so ?" 

"He didn't like you, of course, because you shadowed 
him at night and sought to injure him in other ways; but 
as for hurting you in my esteem, it wasn't in the least 
necessary for him to do that. My decision is based en- 
tirely on reasons of my own. I'm not influenced by any 
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one. In other words, I don't love you, and am sure I 
never should. That ought to be enough." 

"You might have loved me if you had never talked 
with Ransom. Vm sure he has turned you against mc. 
You admit that he didn't like me. How would you have 
known that, if he hadn't said damaging things about mc 
in your presence ? Let him beware. I'm not the man to 
be injured with impunity." 

"Mr. Sanderson, threats like that are unmanly, and 
just as useless as unmanly. I assure you that under no 
circumstances could I accept you as a lover. A union 
without love would be a sin against God and the parties 
consenting to it." 

"Will you say that Ransom has nothing at all to do 
with your rejection of my suit?" 

"No, I will not. I decline to say anything further 
about it. You have asked me a plain question, and I've 
given you a direct answer. No woman is obliged to 
give reasons for rejecting a man's proposal. You must 
be content with what I have said." 

"I'm not content, Miss West," he averred wrath- 
fully. "I'm positive that blasphemer has prejudiced my 
case. A man who holds such views as he does must be 
devoid of principle. From the very nature of the case 
it must be so. God has already punished him in sweeping 
away his money, so that he couldn't carry out his cher- 
ished plans and come again to your side. The Almighty 
has also prevented his return to the N. S. College in order 
that the atmosphere of this Christian institution might 
not be further polluted by his calumnies against the Bible. 
It's marvellous, Miss West, that a good Christian girl 
like you should associate with — " 
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"There! that will do, sir," Carrie interrupted, her 
eyes blazing with righteous anger. "You may go." 

"Ransom will have to answer to me for this!" 

"Do you see the door, sir?" 

He took up his hat and 'left the room, looking back 
at the door to say : "Ransom has purchased his happiness 
at my cost, and he shall be made to feel as I feel now !" 

Some months went by. With Carrie it was a time 
of alternating hope and dejection. She could not dis- 
guise from herself the fact that Leroy was dearer to her 
than she had ever imagined he could become. To the 
hope that he might be converted she clung with a Chris- 
tian's tenacity of faith and a woman's affection. At 
times she felt that her desires would be realized; then 
again she felt less sanguine. Sometimes she was sorely 
tempted to write, and try to explain to him still further 
the way of life ; but ^he as often decided that her mother's 
advice had been wise; she must hold out no earthly 
bribes to win her lover to the cause of Christ. 

An event soon occurred that cast a darker cloud 
upon her spiritual sky, and almost blighted her hopes for 
the conversion of her skeptical lover. One evening, as 
she sat alone in her room, a friend entered— one of those 
friends who are always ready to carry gossip, especially 
the kind that injures a good name. 

"Have you heard the news?" the visitor presently 
inquired. 

"The news! What news?" Carrie asked, indiffer- 
ently. 

"Oh! it's something that will interest you; so you 
needn't act so unconcerned." 
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Carrie gave her visitor an inquiring look. 

"You were on friendly terms with Mr. Ransom last 
session ; the news is about him," the woman continued. 

"Has anything happened to him?" Carrie asked, 
now thoroughly aroused. 

"It isn't a very pleasant report about an old college 
friend, I must admit. An article has appeared in the 

Daily Gazette, of C , giving news from the town in 

which Mr. Ransom is now teaching. It seems to be 
looked upon with enough interest to get into tJie Asso- 
ciated Press reports. The story has spread like wild-fire 
through the college, and is in everybody's mouth. I'm 
surprised that you hav-en't heard about it. I've brought a 
copy of the paper with me, thinking you mig'ht care to 
read the item for yourself." 

Carrie took the paper with a trembling hand, not 
knowing what dire misfortune might have happened to 
Leroy. As she glanced at the bold head-lines, her heart 
sank. The item was the following: 

A SCOFFER INTERVIEWED 

A YOUNG TEACHER ALMOST RECEIVES HIS WALKING PAPERS 

ON ACCOUNT OF HIS VIRULENT ATTACKS 

ON THE BIBLE 

A young teacher in the public schools of M , by 

the name of Leroy T. Ransom, made an assault of such 
asperity and violence on the Bible, a few evenings ago, in 
a pu'blic address, that the official board of the schools 
waited on him in a body, and gave him distinctly to under- 
stand that, if he did not desist from making such per- 
nicious speeches both in private and public, he would be 
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dismissed. The attack, it is said, was entirely unpro- 
voked, and was made solely to give vent to his spleen 
against religion, which seems to be the special object of 
his dislike. It appears, moreover, that young Ransom 
has been trying to inculcate his infidel principles in the 
minds of his pupils, and has in this way given g^eat 
oflfense to many of the most substantial patrons of the 
school. He seems to be one of the irrepressible, loud- 
tongued species of infidel. It is also hinted that, though 
he was once a young man of upright morals, his infidelity 
has been undermining them, and he is beginning to fall 
into bad habits. 

As Carrie read the paragraph, the blood faded from 
her face. As soon as her gossiping visitor was gone, she 
went to her room, and throwing herself on her couch, 
buried her face in the pillows, and sobbed with an inex- 
pressible anguish. All her prayers and hopes had been 
in vain. Leroy was more hardened in his unbelief than 
ever. To her sorrow for him was also added the feeling 
of shame and humiliation that he should bring upon him- 
self such unpleasant publicity. 

How would she feel now if she were his affianced 
wife? 



CHAPTER XV 



THE LAST DROP IN THE CUP 



All unconscious of the network of fell design that 
was being woven around him, Leroy went about his work 
in the western city with an aching heart. He tried not 
to repine, but, having no faith or hope to support him, it 
was hard to play the part of a hero. A stranger, too, in 
a strange land, there was no one to whom he could 
unburden his troubles. To have to bear them in silence, 
and try to be cheerful in society and the school-room, 
made his sorrow almost unendurable. 

Only his innate love for learning saved his reputation 
as a teacher. While solving a mathematical problem, or 
tracing some important historical event, or conducting 
some special researches in literature or science, he almost 
forgot his woes; then they would come back with re- 
doubled power. 

One thing more than all others crippled his efforts — 
he could believe nothing. It was all doubt, doubt, a con- 
tinual groping in moral and spiritual darkness. Once he 
had advocated with much zest the cause of intellectual 
culture. Educate the minds of the people — ^that was the 
panacea for the world's ills. But, on reflection, he saw 
that he was steeped in deeper doubt and unhappiness 
since he had attained some degree of culture than he had 
been when he was an ignorant school-boy. That made 
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him lose confidence in the efficacy of mental training alone 
as a remedy for evil and sorrow. He had, therefore, 
little incentive for talking up the cause of education, the 
very work in which he was engaged, and he realized that 
it would be hard to succeed in a profession in which he 
felt no zest. Little good had education done for him, he 
declared, gloomily. He had fallen into the pessimistic 
mood of some of the German skeptics, who aver that 
culture only enhances our miseries, only brings us to a 
deeper knowledge of our woes. 

Once he felt a gleam of hope as he said aloud in his 
room : "The head and the heart must alike be educated !" 
Then came the thought that he knew nothing with which 
to culture the heart, to feed the soul. And perhaps man 
had no soul! There it was again — deeper doubt, pro- 
founder darkness! 

"Hills questioning the heavens for light. 
Ravines too deep to scan; 
As if the wild earth mimicked there 
The wilder heart of man!" 

To try to make the individuals around him better 
and happier, as Christians were doing, was too small and 
humble a kind of work for an unbeliever like himself. 
There was no fame in it, nothing to gratify ambition. To 
raise the masses, to found some great philosophical school, 
to write a great book on the elevation of the world — that 
would be somethng worth achieving, something to herald 
his name abroad and hand it down to posterity. But 
what glory was to be gained from the reformation of only 
an individual here and there ? Again he missed the stim- 
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tdus of the Christian worker, who knows the priceless 
value of a single soul. 

Thus Leroy came to doubt the utility of effort, grow- 
ing more and more cynical as the days went by, and 
questioning everything that was worth believing. 

The worst feature about his skepticism — and the 
same may be said of skepticism in general — was that he 
began to doubt the validity of moral distinctions; there 
really was no such thing as sin, or evil, or guilt; it was 
only a misnomer for accident, or for a necessary transi- 
tion point in the evolution of the world. Why should 
one thing be called right and another wrong? From 
this point of view it was but a step to the conclusion that 
man is not a responsible being. 

Yet he could not close his eyes to the moral effect 
of his materialistic doctrines, should they be universally 
accepted. "Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles?" If all men really believed that they were 
simply the outcome of natural evolution, and therefore 
were not responsible beings, surely the floodgates of lust 
and passion would be thrown wide open. He shrank 
from the conclusions to which his theories would logically 
lead him, and therefore said nothing about them either 
in public address or private conversation. Knowing that 
they had given him no peace of mind, had rather made 
•him worse than better, he wisely decided to wait until 
those great questions were settled in his own thinking 
before he would promulgate them. 

So all alone he brooded over the mysteries of life. 
His reflections simply ended in interrogation-points. 
Thought became only another name for pain, and while 
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he sought the light, he sought it persistently in his own 
way, rejecting the kindly guidance that God vouchsafes 
to those who sincerely apply to Him. 

Trials do not come singly. Carrie was much in his 
thoughts, and he still cherished the hope that some day 
he might go to her and claim her for his wife. Had she 
not admitted that she loved him? That was the one 
shred to which he clung. 

Again and again he had asked himself the question 
why she had rejected him. Surely it could not be his 
unbelief that stood in the way, for Carrie would not be 
so narrow as to reject him merely on account of a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject of religion. If that were 
the obstacle, she would have told him, he thought, for it 
would have been an additional motive to bring about his 
conversion. Most of all, he feared that there was some 
circumstance in the girl's life that put an insuperable 
barrier between them, and that it was of an inexplicable 
nature. He chafed at the mystery, but knew it was idle 
to try to solve it. Through it all, as has been said, he 
still cherished the hope of winning her. Was even this 
hope to be taken from him ? So it seemed. 

One evening, just before the holidays, he received a 
letter from his brother Allan. It was full of words of 
s)rmpathy, as Allan's letters always were. There was 
also a cheering message from his mother. Then came 
some items of news about the old neighbors. It was all 
pleasant and gratifying to the young man, burdened as 
he was with his disappointment, and living among 
strangers. 

But what was this ? A postscript, written, probably, 
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at a later date, after Allan had carried the letter to the 
post-office. 

"I have just met an acquaintance of yours," Allan 
wrote, "formerly a student of the N. S. College. He 
heard some one call me by name in the store, and asked 
if I was your brother. When I told him I was, he spoke 
kindly of you. He had recently been at the college on a 
visit, he said, and w'hile there had heard, among other 
things, that a friend of yours is engaged to be married. 
Who do you think it is? Miss Carrie West! I could 
not believe it, and asked him if he was sure. 'Oh, yes!' 
he answered; 'I had it from the bridegroom elect.' I 
asked his name, but he only laughed, and said we should 
hear in good time. Now, brother Leroy, I know that this 
news will give you no end of pain, but it is best that you 
should know the truth, so that you do not continue to 
indulge futile hopes." 

Leroy could not believe it, he would not believe it. 
It was too terrible to be true. There must be a mistake 
somewhere, a horrible mistake. But one more drop had 
to be added to his cup of misery to make it full. A few 
days later the rumor received an unexpected confirmation. 
A newspaper came to him through the mail one evening 
as he sat in his room, and on opening it, he found, to his 
surprise, that it was printed in the little town in which 
Carrie lived. A paragraph, encircled by a blue-pencil 
mark, caught his eye, and he read it through with a gasp, 
for it ran as follows: 

It is currently reported that a charming young lady 
whose home is in the northern part of our city, but who 
is now a Junior at the Norton Sidney College, is engaged 
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to an alumntis of that institution, who is at present pur- 
suing a post-graduate course at an eastern university. 
Madame Rumor has it that as soon as he has completed 
his work at the university, which will be the coming June, 
there is to be a wedding at the home of the Widow West. 
Hiis paper extends congratulations and best wishes to 
the estimable young couple. 

The reference to Carrie was unmistakable. Engaged 
to an alumnus of the college ! Here, then, was the reason 
she had been compelled to reject Leroy's proffer of mar- 
riage. Another suitor had secured a prior claim to her 
hand. Perhaps she had been betrothed to him in an ill- 
considered moment, or by force of circumstances over 
wWch she had no control, and when she found that she 
loved him — Leroy — it was too late to rectify the mistake. 
Pertiaps she had hoped to be able to obtain an honorable 
release from her engagement, but until she could do so, 
she could give Ransom no encouragement. That was 
what she had meant by the "obstacles." Now this para- 
graph proved that she had not been able to obtain her 
freedom. 

Who had sent him the paper? The marking had 
been done with blue pencil. Leroy now rememtbered 
that Cajrrie had often used such a pencil at college; he 
had seen her marking choice paragraphs in her books 
with it. It seemed as if she must have sent him the 
paper herself, and he flushed with anger at the thought 

"She hadn't the courage to write to me about her 
engagement, but took this indirect way to let me know 
about it. It was cowardly! Curse her!" 

He so far lost control of himself that he broke into 
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a volley of bitter oaths, though it was not his habit to be 
more than mildly profane. His mind was full of evil 
suspicions. When he thought of all the weeks that Carrie 
had accepted his attentions, knowing that he was becom- 
ing more and more attached to her, and yet knowing all 
the while, too, that she was betrothed to another, hit 
anger knew no bounds. His confidence was shaken ; she 
had played with his aflFections; had thought only of her 
own pastime ; henceforth his eflFort must be to drive her 
from his thoughts. 

It was hard, though, to give up the last shred of 
•hope. He could not submit tamely to his fate. When 
the full import of what her betrothal meant to him bore 
down upon his mind, he crushed the paper in his hand, 
and with white lips and dry eyes sat and glared into the 
fire. 

Then, unable longer to endure the silence and chok- 
ing atmosphere of the room, he seized his hat and over- 
coat, rushed out upon the street, and hurrying far beyond 
the confines of the town, wandered for hours along the 
lone country roads, heedless of the winter blasts that 
swept dismally through the snow-bound hollows. 



CHAPTER XVI 



A PRACTICAI. TEST 



The weeks went by, but for Leroy they dragged 
heavily. He attended to his school work dutifully, but 
in mone or less of a perfunctory spirit. EHiring his 
leisure hours he tried to read his favorite authors, but, 
his mental life being dark and miserable, they did not 
supply him with the intellectual food he craved; they 
seemed vapid and unproductive. His own experience 
contradicted the doctrines of those whom he had once 
proudly called his teachers, and no system of philosophy 
that he studied seemed to be trustworthy; for which 
reason he could not at this time have told what he 
beKeved. 

True, he wavered between the materialism of 
Haeckel and the ideal pantheism of Von Hartman; but 
what was there in either system to answer the deep ques- 
tions of the intellect or satisfy the immortal cravings of 
the soul ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. He had to admit 
it to himself, being an honest man. First, if man is all 
material, why and how has he been endowed with facul- 
ties that go far beyond the material domain, and with 
aspirations that mere sensuous enjoyment cannot satisfy? 
Second, Von Hartman's "Unconscious Intelligence" was 
worse than no God at all, for it could explain nothing 
any more than it could come to man's help in his trials 
and emergencies. 
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However, Leroy did not realize how barren his 
systems of philosophy were until they were put to the test 
by a practical experience which came to him soon after 
the news of Carrie's defection had arrived. The young 
people with whom he boarded were persons of earnest 
Christian character. They were the parents of a lovely 
little girl about eight years old, who was the light of the 
household and a special favorite with Leroy. Indeed, 
in the long winter evenings, when the loneliness of his 
room was more than he could bear, he would go down to 
the sitting-room and indulge in a romp with th^ child, 
who was always ready for the fun. 

One evening she fell suddenly ill. The family phy- 
sician was called at once, but when he looked at her toss- 
ing form and drawn face, he shook his head and gave 
little hope. As soon as Leroy was informed of his little 
favorite's sickness, he offered his help. 

"Oh ! iMr. Ransom, do stay in the room with us," the 
mother begged, bursting into tears. "How can we bear 
to see our child suflFer so, without help and sympathy?" 

"Certainly I will stay, Mrs. Wallace," Leroy replied. 
"Anything I can do for you and the dear little girl I 
will do gladly. Poor little Lucy ! It is very sad, but we 
will hope for the best." 

During the earlier part of the night the little one 
tossed from side to side on her couch, consumed by the 
burning fever. Leroy watched most of the time by the 
bedside, fanning the child's • livid face and at intervals 
applying cold water to her parched lips. As the parents 
were almost distracted with grief, so that they scarcely 
noted the passage of time, he administered the medicines 
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and did all in his power to alleviate the little one's suflfer- 
ings. 

His heart was rent with conflicting emotions as he 
stood by the bedside. Tears of sympathy would some- 
times start to his eyes, as he saw her form convulsed with 
pain; then indignant words would almost break from 
his lips as he asked mentally : Why should the innocent 
child suffer so? What power controlled a world in which 
gentleness and purity must bear such agony? Could that 
power be benevolent? Was it not, rather, blind chance 
and caprice? 

Toward midnight the child grew more quiet, and 
slept peacefully for an hour. Hope began to revive in 
the hearts of those who kept vigil. But it was only the 
calm before the storm. As morning approached, the 
fever rose again, and the child moaned in pain. In a 
few hours the watchers saw, from the white lips and 
brow and the set stare of the eyes, that the child was 
death-stricken. Leroy could hardly bear to witness her 
agony, and would have left the room if he could have 
found an excuse for doing so. With pale, set lips he bent 
over her, and soothed her as best he could. 

At length, after a brief interval of quiet, the little 
girl, as so often happens just before the crisis comes, 
became conscious, opened her eyes, and looked up into 
her mother's tear-stained face. Presently she said, in 
feeble, faltering tones: 

"Why do you cry, mamma? You've often told me 
that Jesus loves little children, an' puts His hands on 'em 
an' blesses 'em. Won't He take care o' me now, 
mamma?" 
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In her anguish the mother fell on her knees before 
the bed and tried to pray; but her heart was too full; 
the words refused to come from her moving lips. God 
seemed to be hidden behind a cloud. Her husband tried 
to comfort her, but his own heart was too heavy, and 
he could only mingle his tears with hers. 

Leroy looked on and was speechless. The mental 
suffering of the parents and the physical suffering of the 
child were painful in the extreme to a sympathetic heart 
like his. But he had no comfort to offer. Once he had 
thought that, under the stress of such a sorrow, he would 
give solace to stricken hearts by saying that the "best 
thing is possible;" but he knew now that such indefinite 
promises would sound hollow and feelingless in such a 
crisis as this. 

Tears sprang to his eyes and flowed down his 
cheeks, for he could weep for others, though he had no 
tears for his own personal sorrows. He bent over the 
dying child and laid his hand on her forehead. She 
looked up at him lovingly. 

"Don't cry, Mr. Ransom,'' she murmured. "Fm 
going home — to Jesus. He loves me, I know He does; 
the — the Bible says He does. He loves you too, Mr. 
Ransom. Don't you feel that He does ? He'll soon take 
me to the happy land, an' — an' — sometime He'll let you 
come there — too — an' — then we'll play an' — an' be so 
happy together once more, won't we, Mr. Ransom?" 

At these words Leroy's face became almost as white 
as that of the child herself, and his lips twitched, but he 
had not a word to say in reply to the little one's appeal. 
Then her eyes closed, and she sank into a stupor, breath- 
ing in short, fluttering gasps. 
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"Oh ! Mr. Ransom, she is surely dying !" sobbed the 
mother. "Can nolihing be done? My heart will break." 

It was terrible to hear that agonized entreaty and 
have no words of solace to say. Leroy knew that noth- 
ing douli touch the mother's woe but the assurance that 
she would meet her child again. That was the only 
comfort that would alleviate his own anguish if his 
mother or his brother Allan should be taken from him. 
But that assurance he could not g^ve. He could hold out 
no hope, could offer no comfort. The parents' grief was 
one for which his philosophy provided no assuagement. 
Suppose he should tell them now that their beloved child 
was only organized material substance, and when the or- 
ganism was destroyed, that was the last of the sweet 
little personality forever and ever. No ! he would rather 
have cut off his hand then and there than utter such hard, 
comfortless words in this time of sore distress. At length 
he forced himsdf to say: 

"Believe me, I sympathize with you most deeply. 
It is heart-rending fto see the little creature suffer and 
have no power to help her. We can do nothing more. 
I'm afraid she is dying." 

"Oh! Mr. Ransom, won't you pray — ^pray for her 
and for us ? Even now God may save her. Do pray. I 
can't pray now." 

Pray ! What a request to make of him ! To whom 
could he pray? Yet he saw that prayer would soothe 
the mother now as nothing else could. In the presence 
of this crushing sorrow, faith only could give her forti- 
tude. The poorest, most illiterate Christian, one who 
knew not even the meaning of the word "philosophy/' 
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would be of more service in tbalt chamber of sorrow tiian 
he, with all his boasted science and knowledge ; for sudi 
a Christian could have reminded those parents that their 
little one was in the care of a loving Heavenly Father, 
who would simply transplant her from the earthly 
garden of suflFering to the celestial Eden of etonal life 
and joy. Leroy could hardly restrain the desire to com- 
fort them with these old assurances of the gospel, but he 
dared not, under circumstances of such solemnity, utter 
words that would be mockery on his lips. No; he real- 
ized that he was of no use now in that room of sorrow. 
He could minister to the body, but for the mind, the 
soul, he had no message. He looked at the mother in 
blank despair. At length he found his voice. 

"I can't pray, my dear friends," he said. "I'm not 
a Christian ; but I — will run for — for — ^a minister, if you 
wish." 

"Do, do, Mr. Ransom. Go for our own pastor. 
I'm sure Mr. Philliput will come." 

Leroy took his hat and hurried off, and the first 
rays of the gray diawn saw the young infidel running 
eagerly to summon a member of the profession he had 
despised and ridiculed, to undertake a task that had 
proved too difficult for himself. 

The minister was soon found, and Leroy quickly 
told his errand. It pleased him to see the promptness 
with which the old man sprang out of his bed and 
hastened his preparations for this mission of comfort. 
Leroy had never thought it would be possible for any 
circumstances to combine to make him glad to have a 
minister for his companion; yet here he was rejoicing 
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at the opportunity to take back with him a preacher, and 
WSLS actually expecting benefit to come from the visit. 

Mr. Philliput grasped the hands of both parents as 
he came into the room and glanced at the death-stricken 
iBce of the child. Leroy marvelled at the readiness with 
which the minister took in the situation and the quietness 
and tact <with which he went about the task of adminis- 
tering comfort. The servant of God knew just what to 
do and say. The young skeptic looked on and listened 
with as much relief as surprise. 

"'Let not your heart be troubled/" the minister 
quoted softly. " 'Ye believe in God, believe also in Me ;' 
so said the -children's Lover and Saviour. 'In my Fath- 
er's house are many mansions. If it were not so I 
would have told you. 1 go to prepare a place for you; 
and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
stgsin and receive you unto myself, that where I am 
diere ye may be alsfo.' Your little one is only going on 
before, my dear friends ; her place is prepared for her, for 
the Lord has said, 'Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 
You will find her there when your time comes. Do you 
remember what He says? 'He shall gather the lambs 
with His arms, and carry them in His bosom.' You can 
trust your little one in His care." 

The words fell like balm on a painful wound. Leroy 
at once felt their soothing power on his own heart, and 
saw their effect on the stricken parents, who were grow- 
ing calm and :trustful under the good man's tender min- 
istrations. True or false, Leroy had to admit that the 
minister's philosfophy was of more practical utility than 
his own. 
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"And now we will stand by the bedside and pray," 
said the minister. 

Leroy had never before listened to a prayer of so 
much tenderness, pathos, and peculiar fitness. While a 
solemn stillness filled the room, broken only by the occa- 
sional sobbing of the parents and the quick breathing 
of the child, the old clergyman lifted his voice in devout 
petition. 

He prayed for die child's life ; if it were possible for 
God in His wisdom to spare it ; for in God's hands were 
the issues of life and of death ; and He could work and 
none could hinder. If this was not consistent with the 
divine will, he prayed that grace might be given to the 
parents to be submissive to a higher and better wisdom 
than their own; for God, who had made all things and 
knew all things, surely knew what was for the good of 
the child and her parents better than they. Then he 
spoke to God about the heavenly home where the little 
one would be safer and happier than it could be in this 
world of sorrow and sin, even with the tenderest of care. 

When the minister ceased, a holier feeling filled all 
hearts, and Leroy saw that, while the parents sobbed, they 
no longer sorrowed as those who have no hope. Whether 
the minister was right or not, the consolations of the 
gospel which he brought were germane to the needs of 
the occasion, whereas Leroy's own views of the world 
had signally failed in the time of the most crucial need. 

As they stood watching the face of the child, there 
w,as a pause in the fluttering breath, her eyes opened, a 
bright smile came to her wan face, her lips moved, she 
whispered the words, "The lambs in His arms," and was 
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gone. They closed her eyes, and as Leroy, with the 
others, kissed the unconscious lips, he saw that the smile 
still lingered there. 

"The Lord comfort you, my dear friends," said the 
minister, in solemn benediction. "You can trust Him 
even when you cannot understand His ways. He does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men; it 
is always for some righteous purpose. Your little one 
is safe in His everlasting arms, and you shall meet her 
again — in a fairer realm than this." 

"That is our only comfort now," said Mr. Wallace ; 
"and since it was God's will to take her, it is a real com- 
fort." 

Arid the mother repeated solemnly : " *The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.' I can say that now, bu>t only by the 
help of God." 

The words fell into Leroy's heart with a new, an 
almost transfigured meaning, though he had often heard 
them before and had thought them devoid of value. 

When, a few days later, he helped to lower the little 
coffin into the grave, and heard the solemn words of the 
burial service, "Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust," he could not hush a question that rose in his 
heart: "Which is better here and now, atheism or 
Christianity?" He was compelled to admit that his the- 
ories had been weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing. 

Was he willing, then, to part with them ? We shall 
see. 



CHAPTER XVII 



IN THE CRUCIBLE 



Events were conspiring in Leroy's life toward a 
definite end. He did not realize until afterward that a 
higher power than mere chance was directing it all. 

During the latter part of the winter Mr. PhiUiput, 
the minister whose acquaintance Leroy had made on the 
morning of little Lucy Wallace's death, began a series of 
special services in the church of which he was pastor. 
Leroy would not attend them. He disliked such meet- 
ings, looking upon them as mechanical devices for pro- 
ducing spiritual excitement, drowning the voice of reason 
in the clamor of emotion. Though the meetings were 
conducted in a quiet, orderly, and dignified manner, he 
put all such religious efforts into the same class — "hot- 
house meetings," he called them. A teachers' institute, 
in which there were sessions morning, afternoon, and 
evening for a week or two and for the purpose of stir- 
ring interest in educational pursuits — oh ! that was a dif- 
ferent thing, very different ! Nothing like a "hot-house" 
about such gatherings — indeed, no ! But let people come 
together for some days in succession to hold evangelistic 
services and create an interest in spiritual matters — ^ah! 
that was resorting to "high-pressure methods !" All ex- 
citement and fanaticism! 
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It happened, however, that one of Leroy's oldest and 
ightest pupils became much impressed at the meetings. 
e was a youth of a somewhat wild and wayward tem- 
r, and Leroy had often felt that if something did not 
ing him to a halt, the young fellow might soon lay 
e foundation of ruinous habits. He was of a free and 
en-handed disposition, ready to oblige his teacher or a 
[low-pupil whenever opportunity aflForded, and Leroy 
ved him. He had been reared in a Christian home, 
,t had failed to heed the instruction of his parents. 

Now he became serious. Leroy noticed a change in 
3 conduct, but did not suspect the cause. One evening 
ter school hours Leroy heard a timid knock at his door, 
d, on opening it, found the boy standing before him. 

"Glad to see you, William," said Leroy. "Come 
rbt in." 

The boy sat down, but remained silent, while a 
Dubled expression sat on his young face. He nervously 
mtoled the papers on the desk. 

"Why, William, what's wrong?" asked Leroy, some- 
fiat banteringly. "Your face is as long as an under- 
ker's. Found your propositions in geometry too much 
r you, eh ?" 

"I have more serious trouble on hand than that, Mr. 
msom," the boy answered soberly. "I wish I could 
Ive this problem as easily as I can the ones you give me 
mathematics." 

"Indeed? What is your trouble, my dear boy?" 

"Oh! teacher, Fm so wretched! I feel that I'm a 
iner, a vile sinner. Fve sinned against God so often I'm 
raid he won't and can't forgave me. Yet I want to do 
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better ; indeed, I do. I know I've been going wrong for 
several years, and if I don't stop soon, I'll have to suffer 
for it. Oh! I want to do right. I want to be a good 
boy." 

"Well, I must say, William, I'm very glad to hear of 
your good resolves. May I ask what put these fine no- 
tions into your head ?" 

Now Leroy had spoken to William several times 
about his conduct, and had g^ven more than one lecture 
in the school-room on the uplifting and reformatory 
effects of culture, and he was just on the point of con- 
gratulating himself on the fact that his wise words were 
about to bear fruit, when the boy cried : 

"Oh, it was Mr. Philliput's sermons that — ^that 
opened my eyes.'' 

"Ah! Well! Ahem!" 

Leroy was completely taken aback. Outdbne by a 
preacher again ! The idea that Mr. Philliput should be 
able to do in a few sermons what Leroy had failed to ac- 
complish by weeks of labor in the school-room ! He felt 
piqued ; it was humiliating ; indeed, he experienced a pang 
of jealousy. 

"And I thought I'd come to you, and see if you 
couldn't show me how to get rid of my burden of sin," 
the boy went on. "When I pray — and I've been trying 
to pray — the way grows darker and my conviction of sin 
more intense. I need some one to direct me. Can't you 
show me, teacher, how to find peace with God? I have 
confidence in you, for you're always kind, and willing to 
help your pupils, and you've studied so much and read so 
many books, I feel sure you can point me to the right 
path out of my troubles." 
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He paused, for he noticed the shadow on his teacher's 
face. And our skeptic was in a quandary. Again he 
was handicapped by false views. He knew nothing about 
directing a sin-sick soul to the forgiving God. At the 
same time he did not dare to discourage the young in- 
quirer, lest the boy might go back to his evil ways and be- 
come worse than ever. All his philosophy failed him 
now; it made no provision for the forgiveness of sin. 
What should he say? His silence lasted so long that 
William shifted uneasily in his chair, and finally inquired : 

"Can't you help me, teacher ?" 

"I — I — " Leroy stammered. "Hadn't you better go 
to Mr. Philliput with your irouibles, William? He 
brought them about. If it were a difficulty in your les- 
sons, I might help you; but this — this is out of my line, 
my boy ; it's a case for a minister. You've come to the 
wrong physician, William; that's all. I don't deal in 
cases of morbid conscience. I — I — don't know how to 
prescribe for them. Mr. Philliput is your man." 

"I don't feel so well acquainted with him as I do 
with you." 

"Oh! he's not hard to approach. For a preacher, I 
must say he's very cordial." 

"But I can understand you so well. When I ask you 
a question, you answer in such a way that I can see right 
through it. Maybe Mr. Philliput couldn't make the way 
of salvation as plain as you could. I do want to be for- 
given, teacher. My burden is too heavy to bear. Tell 
me how I may be saved. Won't you pray with me and 
advise me?" 

"I'm afraid I can't, my boy. I'm no theologian. 
Mr. Philliput is your proper adviser." 
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"But you'll pray with me, won't you? Couldn't you 
kneel down right here and ask God to have mercy on 
me ? You want me to be saved, I'm sure. You knew I 
was going wrong, for you warned me." 

"Don't ask me, William. As I said, I don't deal in 
such cases as yours — cases of aroused conscience. If you 
were sick, you wouldn't go to a watchmaker, would you? 
You would go to a physician. Well, your trouble is 
spiritual, and you must go to men who make a specialty 
of spiritual ailments. Go to Mr. Philliput, my dear fel- 
low. If you have any trouble with your algebra, or 
geometry, or German, come to me." 

William looked quizzically at the speaker, as if he 
would like to ask him whether he had not himself 
found .peace in Christ, since he was not able to direct 
others ; but the teacher's face showed so much impatience 
and annoyance that the 'boy concluded to leave him, and 
he went away with a downcast face. 

A few days later Leroy received another visit from 
his young friend. William entered the room quietly, his 
calmness in marked contrast with the agitation he had 
shown on his first visit. As soon as Leroy saw his radi- 
ant face, he knew that the boy's troubles had vanished. 

"Well, William, you look happy to-day," was Leroy's 
greeting. 

"I came to thank you for your advice," said the boy. 
"You told me to go to Mr. Philliput, and I did. He 
talked with me, and showed me the way of life. Indeed, 
he made it quite plain, so that I saw just what I must 
do to find peace ; and when I followed his directions, the 
peace came; and I experienced more than peace — great 
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joy and comfort. My entire nature is so changed that I 
know the Bible expression, 'bom again/ is not too strong. 
I feel that I'm a new creature in Christ Jesus, as the Bible 
puts it. Isn't that a wonderful expression? *A new 
creature/ " 

^'Well, tell me how you got this new and mysterious 
experience?" 

. "After 'Mr. Philliput had explained to me how will- 
ing God was to forgive the penitent sinner, he kneeled 
with me in prayer, right there in his library. Isn't it 
wonderful how that man can pray? He just seemed to 
lift me in the arms of his petitions right up to God. 
When we rose, I felt that almost all my burden was gone. 
He told me to read certain portions of the Bible and go to 
God in prayer until I was sure my sins were forgiven. I 
took his advice. One evening, as I was kneeling by my 
bedside in my room, I just accepted Christ by faith, and 
a wonderful light came into my soul. I saw nothing out- 
wardly, but my heart was as light as a bird, and I knew 
that Cod had, for Christ's sake, cleansed me of my sins. 
It has been with me ever since, this assurance, and it 
grows stronger every day." 

"It is a strange experience," said Leroy. "I frankly 
own I don't understand it." 

"Neither do I," William hastened to say. "But one 
doesn't need to understand it; one needs only to experi- 
ence it." 

"That's well said, my lad. You're getting deep." 

"The Bible and the Spirit are good teachers, especial- 
ly on spiritual subjects. Have you ever had this experi- 
ence, my dear teacher ?" and the boy looked up longingly 
into Leroy's face. 
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"I never have; I— I—" 

"I wish you might know what it is, teacher. It helps 
one so much. It makes one love everybody. Then it 
makes one feel so sure of things, and that's such a com- 
fort. I can't describe it to you. You know how you feel 
when youVe tried a long time to solve one of those hard 
problems in algebra — along there in Radicals, you know 
— ^and then all at once you see just how it's done, and 
in a few minutes you have the answer. Doesn't that 
make you feel happy? Well, that's the way you feel 
when you've worked out the problem of your personal 
salvation, only it's a great deal more joyous and goes 
much deeper into the soul." 

"Why, William, you're becoming quite an — ^an — ex- 
horter." 

"I don't mean to exhort," William replied quickly, a 
little hurt by Leroy's tone. "My only purpose is to tell 
you about this experience, and ask you to try to get it 
yourself, if you've never had it. Do you feel sure that 
you have the truth about these things, my dear teacher ?" 

Leroy wondered whether the boy had heard of his 
skepticism ; so he said : "Why do you ask, William ?" 

"Simply because, when I came to you a few days 
ago, you said you couldn't help me in these matters, and 
referred me to Mr. Philliput. I thought you might not 
be sure that the Bible is true." 

"Well, to be frank, I'm not, William." 

"Then the way to be sure is to go to Christ and re- 
ceive the witness of the Spirit in your heart. That set- 
tles all doubt about the Bible being the Word of God; 
also about the existence of Gk)d, about CSirist being the 
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Saviour of the world, about the forgiveness of sin, and 
about the future life." 

"How can the Spirit assure one of the truth of all 
those things ? I confess I'm greatly mystified." 

"Oh ! I don't pretend to explain it. I simply know 
it, that's all. When I eat something palatable, I don't un- 
derstand all about its chemical properties, nor about the 
atoms it's made up of, nor how it is that I can taste 
with my palate ; no, I simply know that I relish the food 
because I taste it. Still, I think the Bible hints at the 
explanation, for it calls the Holy Spirit the Spirit of 
truth; so, when the Spirit enters one's heart, He must 
make one feel sure of the truth. Doesn't that seem rea- 
sonable ?" 

"From your standpoint it may; but the first and fun- 
damental question is. Are the Biblical statements worthy 
of credence ?" 

"Oh ! Mr. Ransom, that's the very thing to be found 
out by a religious experience; just as you must learn 
whether food is good by tasting it. Why, the Bible says, 
*0, taste and see that the Lord is good.' How fine that 
is! I wish you would promise me that you will go to 
God for light and salvation. I feel so happy I want 
everybody else to enjoy the same blessing I've received, 
especially one whom I appreciate as much as I do my 
teacher." 

"I promise you, William, that I'll think very seriously 
about it. I'm glad you came, my boy. I want to learn. 
If you can be my teacher in these things, maybe we shall 
be of real benefit to each other. Must you go? I be- 
lieve that your experience, as you call it, has done you 
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good, and if you hold on to it, you will surely be a better 
man for it. So I will say good-night." 

The boy left, and Leroy sat down to think. The 
story he had just heard was strangely like the one told 
him by his brother Allan. The two boys lived hundreds 
of miles apart, and could have had no communication, yet 
their experiences were alike. Evidently this was the 
normal course of religion, and it operated on different 
minds in the same way. Carrie had also often spoken 
about a Christian experience, and professed that she, too, 
had received peace and assurance through it. How to 
account for it was the problem, especially for the perma- 
nent results. He might easily explain the emotional ex- 
citement, but it was not so easy to explain the change 
produced in life and character. And that change was 
always for the better when it was ^permanent ; he could 
easily see that. His brother Allan was an evidence of 
that fact. And now here was William, who furnished 
another concrete case. For several weeks he had not 
heard a profane word from the boy's lips, and he was 
certain that William had not been engaged in a single 
escapade or quarrel in that interim. Principles that made 
men better could not be so very debasing, surely; and 
might they not be true? Certainly error would not be 
uniformly beneficient in its results. After all, as he 
thought of these things, religion did not seem to him so 
monstrous an imposture as he had supposed. As for his 
own philosophy, once more it had been put into the cruci- 
ble and had failed to stand the test, just as it had in giv- 
ing comfort in the case of little Lucy Wallace's death. 

Well, he would look into the matter still further in 
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the light of the new direction given to his thoughts. He 
began his studies by going to hear Mr. Phiiliput that very- 
evening. He must be worth listening to, for twice he 
had taken work out of Leroy's hands, and had done it 
successfully. 

There was just time to reach the church before the 
sermon began. The preacher announced the text as Le- 
roy entered the building: "And all bare Him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out 
of His mouth." 

It was a plain, simple sermon, adapted to his audi- 
ence, free from all attempt at oratorical display. Lean- 
ing over his desk, the silver-haired preacher talked kindly 
to his hearers as a friend would talk to his friends. 

He spoke of the moral sublimity of Christ's teach- 
ings', and showed that if all men were learners in Christ's 
school, the world would be completely changed. Then 
he proved by apt quotations from the gospels that our 
Lord had a gracious word for every need of the soul, 
for every exigency of life. "The gosfpel is the solvent 
for every ill!" he declared, in tones that were vibrant 
with conviction. 

Then he proved that the secret key to Christ's power 
of gracious and universal speech was His character. His 
personality. One who lived such a life and taught such 
elevating doctrines must have been divine. At least, it 
was possible for every one there to test Him, to find out 
for himself whether our Lord was the Son of God sent as 
the Messiah into the world. 

"Do you ask how?" the minister inquired, lifting his 
voice. "Simply by going to Him in earnest prayer and 
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receiving the gracious word of assurance into you heart" 
There it was again — the same counsel that Allan and 
Carrie West and William had announced with so much 
confidence ! There seemed to be entire agreement among 
converted people as to the only way out of the mists of 
skepticism. It was strange. He would have to give that 
phase of the question more thought. Was it so very un- 
reasonable, after all, that prayer should be able to remove 
one's intellectual and spiritual difficulties ? If one of his 
own pupils should meet with a problem in his studies that 
he could not solve, it would be natural and rational for 
him to come to Leroy, his teacher, for help and sugges- 
tion ; and he — ^Leroy — would readily grant the assistance 
asked of him, if it was best for the pupil to receive en- 
lightenment in that way. Might not God, if He really 
is the Creator and Upholder of all things, also be the great 
Teacher? And might not God reserve some things in 
human experience to be learned directly from Himself, 
just as there were things in the studies of pupils that only 
a competent teacher could make plain? If pupils could 
find their way alone through all the mazes of learning, 
it would be superfluous to employ teachers to instruct 
them. So it might be that God left some points of vital 
contact between Himself and His rational creatures, and 
perhaps that was what Christians meant when they spoke 
of an "experience," and "regeneration," and "the mys- 
tical union." 

"At all events," Leroy concluded, "according to the 
preacher's testimony this evening — and I'm not prepared 
to dispute it — there never lived a nobler being nor a wiser 
teacher than Christ, whether He was God or man. His 
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teachings must be good for the race ; and if good for the 
race, they must also be good for the individual. I shall 
examine them afresh. Who knows but new light may 
come?" 

As he reached his room, he was a more cheerful and 
hopeful man than he had been for many a month. He 
was like the captain of a ship, who, in the midst of a 
storm, suddenly finds that the chart, which he had once 
flung away as obsolete, is, after all, the true guide into 
the harbor. Far into the night he sat reading his Bible, 
and before he went to bed he had read nearly the whole 
of Matthew's Gospel. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE ENTREATING VOICES 



At last spring came, bringing its glad revival of 
natural life. The dull earth, released from its icy ferters, 
put on its garb of living green ; the trees, bare and brown 
a month ago, now gave birth to delicate shoots that were 
unfolding into broad and fluttering leaves ; garden, field, 
and forest were becoming gay with flowers of many hues; 
and the bright-colored birds, having come back from 
their sojourn in the south with the first warm breath of 
the opening season, were making the woodlands and 
meadows vocal with their choruses. 

Leroy rejoiced in the loveliness of the natural world, 
and felt less bitter and morose. Nature possesses some 
power to cheer the drooping heart. Still, there were 
times when Leroy's spiritual darkness became so dense 
that the joy and brightness about him seemed only to 
mock and intensify the agony within. It was pitiable that 
one so young should be enveloped in a gloom so deep. 

The trouble was the old one, tfie one that had 
harassed him to a greater or less degree ever since he 
had begun to harbor doubt in his heart — ^he could find 
no solution for the problems of life and nature that per- 
plexed him. All his efforts were baffled. The more he 
pried into the deep problems of spiritual truth and reality, 
the more the solution seemed to evade him. He could 
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not even tell what material substance was, or electricity, 
or magnetism, or physical life; he could not tell why 
water flows, or fire burns, or air currents move, or light 
shines, or heat gives warmth; and ii he could not de- 
cipher these elemental mysteries in the material world, 
how could he hope to define the basal nature of spirit, 
or analyze mind in the chemical laboratory? He began 
to see that there were many things even in the natural 
realm that he could not understand. Might it not be so 
in the spiritual realm? Then came an old question from 
the Bible, and it came to him one day in his room with 
so much force that he sprang (to his feet and paced the 
floor in deep meditation for a long while. The question 
was this: "Can a man by searching find out God? Can 
he find out the Almighty to perfection ?" 

So the weeks went by. Often he thought he was on 
the verge of discovery, only to find that what he supposed 
to be the land of certainty was a mirage of the desert. 

"We have had authors who have written books 
called 'The New Abelard,' 'The New Magdalen,' and 
*The New Timothy/ " he mused. "I fancy I might fur- 
nish them with an experience that might aptly (be called 
*The New Tantalus.' I sometimes imagine I must al- 
ready be in Pluto's realm, standing up to my lips in the 
fountain of truth, but whenever I try to drink, the water 
recedes. Branches, carrying clusters of luscious fruit, 
seem to be hanging over my head, but let me try to pluck 
but a fig or a grape, and a sudden gust sweeps it beyond 
my reach." 

In addition to these perplexities his thoughts went 
back to Carrie with a vividness • that multiplied his 
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trouble. It was perhaps the coming of spring that made 
him think of her, for it was in the spring that he had 
first met her; in that glad season, too, they had taken 
their drives and outings together ; so that the flowers, the 
songs of the birds, the picturesque scenery in the country 
round about — all (brought back memories of the vivacious, 
nature-loving g^rl. Life seemed hard to him. His am- 
bition was foiled, his spiritual life was dark and barren, 
and love had been denied him. What was there left to 
enjoy in the present or hope for in the future? 

It was on a calm, lovely Sunday morning that these 
thoughts presented themselves with irresistible force. 
Though they were always with him -in latent form, this 
morning they became acute. Oh, for quiet, for rest from 
this ceaseless doubting and questioning 1 Why was man 
endowed with a mind ? Why was he unable to keep from 
thinking even when he wanted simply to live and believe 
and enjoy? 

Might he not get a brief season of peace in the at- 
mosphere of religion? The thought came suddenly, al- 
most as if it were an inspiration. Why not go to church 
and hear Mr. Philliput? There was a yearning in his 
soul for something definite and positive. For once he 
was tired of speculation and uncertainty. He would go 
to church to hear a man talk who believed something, 
and who said what he believed. Perhaps Mr. Philliput 
might say a helpful word to-day, the very word he needed. 
He had often gone to church with such a hope in his 
heart, and, though heretofore he had been disappointed, 
he would make one more attempt. With these thoughtSy 
he went to church in a more receptive mood than he had 
been for many years. 
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" *If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of Godj or whether I speak of 
myself,' " were the words which the (preacher announced 
as his text. 

Leroy started. Was that in the Bible? He could 
not remember ever having noticed it before. Then Mr. 
Philliput went on io unfold the thought of the text. The 
young skeptic listened with spellbound attention. Was 
he about to receive the message he needed? 

"Here is set forth a basal principle of the Christian 
religion/' the minister began. "If you are willing to do 
God's will, that is, put yourself in harmony with Him, 
He will reveal Himself to you; He will give an exper- 
ience of the divine touch ; an inner certitude of His truth. 
This is nothing strange or unique ; simply a natural law 
in the spiritual world. The same rule obtains elsewhere 
— in truth, everywhere. Put yourself in concert with na- 
ture, and how many secrets she will whisper in your 
ear ! No one can find true joy in the realm of nature 
unless he is in a receptive mood. Again, let a pupil in the 
class-room refuse to submit his mind to the laws of math- 
ematical science, and he will never be able to solve his 
problems. We do not make these laws; we are simply 
called upon to put ourselves in accord with them. If 
we do not, we shut all good out of our lives. 

"Now," the minister continued, in his quiet but earn- 
est way, "the same law holds in the higher realm — ^the 
spiritual. Would you hear the whisper of the Spirit of 
God in your heart? Then put yourself in harmony with 
the laws which God has ordained in the spiritual world. 
Do not think that God will force His revelation upon 
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you while you are fighting against Him. Nay, more ; He 
will hide Himself behind a cloud so long as you try to 
find Him in ways of your own devising which are not 
in harmony with His plans. That is the law, and it is a 
merciful law, a righteous law, for it brings the mind in 
the proper moral attitude before God, the attitude of 
humility. He will not coerce the will. He treats us as 
if we were moral beings, endued with the power of 
choice, as we are. We must open our hearts to the God 
who knocks, then He will come in. 

"Do you ask what is God's will? For one thing, it 
is His will that you should search the Scriptures, not 
captiously, but with a mind open to receive the truth. If 
you do this, you will find it as radiant with truth as the 
firmament with light at midday. 

"Further, it is God's will that you should pray. 
Does He not say so in His Word ? 'Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.' In praying you do God's will ; there- 
fore in prayer He will reveal the true doctrine. It is 
only by prayer in Christ's name that the Holy Spirit will 
give the assurance of pardon and truth. Hark: 'If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally, and uipbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
unto him.' " 

Leroy started as if struck by a familiar missile. 
That quotation from the Bible — where had he heard it? 
Ah! those were the very words that Carrie had quoted 
to him long ago. Why, the old man spoke just as she 
had so often sf>oken I It was the same counsel, the same 
appeal, the same rem.edy for his spiritual maladies. It 
was a singular coincidence. 
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Yet it was humiliating. It was as if he were a child 
instead of a man. Submission and .prayer, when he 
wanted logic and conviction ! But just then he needed 
rest so urgently that it might be well to purchase it at the 
cost of a little abasement. 

As he walked slowly to his room, his eyes were bent 
upon the pavement before him, for he was startled by 
this new thought. Truth he must have. Could he gain 
it by entering at the strait gate of prayer? If so, why 
should he refuse to enter? But it was hard to abandon 
the proud attitude he had maintained so long; it was un- 
manly ; an unconditional surrender, like a soldier g^und- 
ing arms before he was conquered. His spirit rose 
against it. If his reason was satisfied, he would yield to 
any religion. He protested that he was ne ither biased 
nor obstinate; that his position was reasonable. He was 
half resolved not to humble himself. What would Burt 
think? What would the whole college think? What 
would everybody who knew him think? He, the arro- 
gant young free-thinker, the proud champion of evolution 
and culture, the orator who had dauntlessly held his own 
in a great debate at college — should he now go down on 
his knees and supplicate like a beggar? 

But, hold ! If the way of prayer and faith was the 
way out of the labyrinth, why should he allow his petty 
feeling of pride to prevent his travelling in that path? 
The other trails he had followed had led him to the land 
of Nowhere. Was he the thorough investigator he pro- 
fessed to be if, having tried culture, science, and philoso- 
phy, and having found them inadequate, he now de- 
clined to push his researches along the line pointed out 
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by his spiritual advisers? He remembered what Carrie 
had said one evening about the two great scientists, one 
a Christian and the other an agnostic, contending that 
the former was the profounder in his researches. 

The yearning for peace became so strong that he 
could no longer remain quietly in his room. He felt that 
he must be stirring in the open air, or his feeling of un- 
rest would drive him frantic. 

He remembered a beautiful, sequestered hollow in 
the woods on the other side of the hill ; he had' found it in 
his rambles ; he would go there. He was just about to 
leave the room, when he turned back for a book. What 
should he take? A volume of George Eliot? No; the 
problems of real life were too pressing to permit his mind 
to dwell on fictitious scenes and characters. A volume 
of poetry? He glanced along the shelf, but there was 
no poet who could speak the word he needed just now. 
What if he should take the Bible, as Mr. Philliput had 
suggested? He drew it from its shelf, and strolled out 
beneath the blue sky. 

He climbed the green hillside, and descended to the 
leafy retreat on the other side. It was completely shut 
in, and he felt that here he could be alone. Yet there 
appeared to be a sacred presence there that he could al- 
most feel, that seemed to invite his confidence. Seated 
on a moss-grown boulder, he gave himself up for a while 
to thought. 

Then a tiny morsel of color at his feet caught his eye. 
It was a violet peeping out of the moss and the covering 
of brown leaves. He started to pluck it, but suddenly 
stopped. It seemed mutely to protest against its new life 
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being ended so soon. The appeal touched him as if the 
flower had spoken. 

"Little beauty," he addressed it as if it were a per- 
son, "I won't harm you. How modestly you bloom out 
here in the woods alone! I'm ,perhaps the only person 
who has ever looked upon your unobstrusive loveliness. 
Yet you don't bear yourself the less gracefully because 
no one sees and admires you. Ah! no one? Might there 
not 'be an all-seeing eye for whose delight you smile so 
sweetly?" 

He spoke almost with bated breath. At that mo- 
ment, as if to blend with his softened mood, a little wren 
leaped In sight and perched on a log a few feet away; 
then, throwing back its head and puffing out its throat, it 
poured forth a thread-like roundel in a series of ecstatic 
trills and quavers, which almost woke the echoes in the 
surrounding woodland. It rehearsed its intermittent 
song several times, then caught sight of its auditor, 
looked about anxiously, flitted from the log to the ground, 
hopped across the leaves, and crept into its hiding-place 
among the rocks and bushes. Leroy was touched by the 
song, and tried to interpret it, as he had the presence of 
the violet. Does not something often lead the lover of 
nature up to nature's Maker? 

"Little seraph of the woods," he cried, "who hears 
your chansons? I know you don't sing for the delight 
of human ears, for as soon as you saw me, your lay 
ceased and you ran and hid yourself like a startled 
nymph. Maybe there is a divine ear that hears the music 
of these out-of-the-way haunts. Who will say there 
isn'rc?" 
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He spoke the words as if he were challenging a con- 
testant in the old debating days at school. 

"It can't be that the beauty and adaptation I sec 
around me has come from blind, dead force. I must have 
erred. There must be a flaw in the reasoning that ex- 
cludes God from so wonderful a universe. And if there 
is a God! Stay! Let me try to form a conception on 
that hypothesis. What must be the attributes of such a 
Being? Power, wisdom, beneficence; and surely nature 
adds, love. He must be infinite in every perfection. 
Then what must I be? A very small and insignificant 
being. Surely, if there is a God, there can be no shame 
in asking Him for light. He must be the great Teacher. 
He must say the final word." 

He picked up his Bible from the rock on which he 
had laid it, and slowly turned the leaves. As he did so, 
a scrap of paper covered with writing caught his eye. 
Ah ! yes, he remembered what it was. Carrie had given 
it to him one day as they were walking home from 
church, and had told him, in her quaint, whimsical way, 
that he was to put it in his Bible as a little commentary 
to use when he began to study it. He had forgotten all 
about )the incident, but now he examined the little 
souvenir in a flutter of excitement. Carrie had culled the 
following selections for his benefit : 

All things are full of God. — Tholes. 
As our minds govern our bodies, so the mind of God 
governs the universe of things. — Socrates. 

A disposing mind is the cause of all things. — An- 

axazoras. 
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The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the flowery spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 

— Thompson. 

One adecjuate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only: an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 

— Wordsworth. 

Below these quotations Carrie had written, "Com- 
pare Rom. 1 :20." He quickly turned to the passage in 
his Bible, and read: "For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse." 

"Why, nearly all the good and great men of the 
world have believed in God/' he said to himself. "Why 
should I deny His existence? Yet, if there is a God, that 
last declaration of Paul is a terrible one." 

Recalling his past life, his proud attitude, his denial 
of God, his outspoken infidelity, those words, "without 
excuse," thrilled through him as the words of condemna- 
tion thrill through the prisoner at the bar. Yes, he was 
a culprit before God. If there was a God, he must plead 
guilty, for he had treated Him with proud defiance. 
Then the solemn words that Carrie had spoken to him at 
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the close of one of their interviews came to him as clearly 
and forcibly as if she were speaking to him now in his 
solitude : 

"If ever you want peace of mind, you must prayf 
The appeal was emphasized by a verse from the 
Bible which she had quoted, the very one that the minis- 
ter had repeated in his sermon that morning: 

"If any of you lack wisdom, let him as-k of God." 
And did he not lack wisdom ? It came to him like 
a new revelation. All the entreaties he had heard for 
years seemed to be gathered into one voice whose tones 
shook his very being. His mother had said. Pray! His 
brother Allan had said, "You must prayT Carrie had 
repeated. Pray! pray! William, his pupil, had echoed 
the admonition, Pray! The minister in the sermon of 
the morning had announced the same remedy, Pray! 
And now nature, and reason, and conscience, and his own 
overcharged heart, all were adding their voices. Pray! 
pray! 

All the hollowness of his life of unbelief came surg- 
ing upon him like waves of the sea. What good had his 
cherished theories done him? When had they ever af- 
forded him I grain of comfort? In what respect had 
they ennobled his manhood? Had they not failed him 
in the most trying ordeals, in his great disappointment, 
in his direst temptations, at the time death came to his 
friends' home and took away their little one, when his 
beloved pupil applied to him in vain for counsel — ^in 
everything, in every way ? It had all been doubt, doubt, 
uncertainty, endless questioning the earth for light ; and 
finally pessilnism. 'Could it be that men are placed here 
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to grqpe in the darkness forever? Nay; there ought to 
be, there must be a revelation such as Plato had longed 
for. Was the gospel the finality for which every desire 
within him was crying? Oh, for light! 

And again the voices seemed to be calling to him. 
Pray! pray! 

"I ought to — I must — no, I cannot !" 

For his doubts came surging back. He did not know 
whether there was a God; how could he pray to One 
whose very existence he doubted? At that moment an 
illustration, suggested perhaps by the Spirit of guiding 
love, came to his mind, and he said : 

"If I were blind, and in trouble, and only suspected 
that a friend might be near to help me, I surely would 
call to him, hoping he might hear me. I will call ujpon 
God. He may be near to hear me. It really seems as if 
He were near me. I ought to pray! I must! I willl" 

A moment of faltering; then the one-time proud 
young free-thinker fell on his knees and lifted his voice in 
earnest supplication to God. 

He knew no formulated .prayer. In his intense long- 
ing for truth he forgot all about the stereotyped phrases 
he had heard others use, and could breathe only the great 
desire of his soul. 

"O God, if thou art, give me the truth," he pleaded. 
"Thou knowest how my soul longs for the truth. Have 
pity on my ignorance. Lead me in the right way, O 
God, I grape and stumble in the darkness. O, this 
awful, horrible darkness ! Pour the light upon my path, 
lest I plunge into everlasting night." 

Then the lashings of conscience became terrible as 
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he thought of all his rebellion, all his assaults on God's 
Word. He remembered, too, how angry he had often 
been at God and the Bible. He had often burned with 
fierce wrath within, even when he was putting on an ex- 
terior of smiling serenity. Conviction's arrows were now 
sinking deep into his soul. 

"I have sinned ! I have sinned ! Sinned against a 
good and kind Father? But, dear Lord, forgive me; I 
was wayward ; I knew not what I did ; in my blindness I 
did it."' 

Still there was no answer, and his doubts returned 
with redoubled power. How could he ever believe? It 
was all so absurd, so unreasonable, so humiliating. Next 
the grim giant of despair held him in his grip. What 
right had he to expect an answer to his prayers? He had 
defied God; had outraged His majesty; had even denied 
His existence. It was only just that he should Be left to 
his punishment— rhe who had been so arrogant. 

The thought of rejection was agony to him. He 
saw now how weak and undone he was. How base he 
looked in his own eyes! There was no pride now; no 
stipulating for terms ; the surrender was absolute, uncon- 
ditional. Prostrate on the earth, with drops of perspira- 
tion standing on his forehead, he could not so much as 
lift his eyes to heaven, but cried aloud : 

"God be merciful to me, a sinner !" 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE WAY O? ESCAPE 

"HEI.P me to be humble, O God! Show me my lit- 
tleness in thy sight!" 

This became the burden of Leroy's prayer. Kneel- 
ing there upon the leaf-strewn ground, he at last plainly 
saw the chief obstacle in the way of his conversion— in- 
tellectual pride. Certain verses from the Bible that he 
had learned when a child going to the country Sunday 
school, now came to add to his remorse: '^God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble ;" "He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted; but he that exalteth 
himself shall be abased." Now he saw — ^and wondered 
why he had never realized it before — ^that the proper 
posture for a frail, mortal man before his Maker was, 
••believing where he cannot prove.'* 

As he continued his pleading, he did not notice the 
lapse of time. No sounds diverted his attention from the 
object of his quesi as the hours sped. Forgetting the 
world around him, he felt that he was alone with God. 

"O God, help me to be humble," he repeated. "Put 
down all my pride of intellect ; give me the willingness to 
submit every faculty to thee. I acknowledge that I have 
been haughty, and have imagined that I could find the 
truth by means of my unaided reason and without thy 
help and grace. Forgive, O forgive, the arrogance of my 
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heart. It was vainglory that drove me to try to solve 
my problem without bending the knee to thee. I have 
failed, failed shamefully, and now, like the prodigal son, 
I am returning to my Father's house, ready to confess 
that I have been feeding on husks. Wilt thou receive 
thy wandering, but returning son?" 

Would God not answer his supplications? Surely 
he was in earnest ; was ready to renounce everjrthing he 
held dear, to feel a sense of peace and pardon and an 
assurance of the truth. Why did not God answer him? 
Then he reflected that it ill became him to complain of 
God's tardiness, to grow impatient if God did not re- 
spond after a few hours of prayer, when he himself had 
kept sinning against God for many years. This thought 
gave him inspiration to continue his plea. 

"Open my mind to thy truth," he entreated. "If 
there is any prejudice in my heart, bid it all depart, O 
my God. I am ready to do anything, O Son of God, if 
thou wilt ibut show me the way of truth. Here, take my 
imbelief ; I hate it, I loathe it, I abhor it ! Only grief and 
disappointment has it brought me ! O God, remove my 
doubts, my dark and dismal doubts, for the sake of thy 
crucified Son." 

He was silent for a while, amazed at the new, tumul- 
tuous feelings that ^beat upon his soul like waves upon a 
rockbound coast. He could not analyze or fathom his 
emotions. They almost seemed to be something apart 
from himself. 

Then, not knowing what to do, he reached out for his 
Bible and opened it, hoping it might be a light to guide 
him in the darkness that was now enveloping hitn. Nor 
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was he disappointed. Finding the fifty-first Psalm--^hat 
wonderful penitential cry of David — he saw that many 
of the verses had been marked by some one, probably his 
mother. As he read the Psalm through, all the confess 
sions of sin, the desire for contriteness of heart, the in- 
tense longing for moral renovation, seemed to be the 
breathings of his own deep yearning, and a new light 
shone into his mind. 

"O, I see it all, I see it all now," he cried, in a trans- 
port of anguish. "I have transgressed God^s laws. My 
unbelief has been my sin against Him, for surely it must 
be a sin to doubt a kind, merciful God, and make Him 
a liar. O, I see! I see! I need salvation from sin as 
well as assurance of truth. I have been wanting the 
latter, and have cared little for the former, and that mis- 
take has cast the chief shadow upon my life," 

Then he resumed his prayer: "Merciful Father, I 
acknowledge my 'belief as sin. I have reviled thee, O, 
how shamefully; and I have led others astray by my 
God-defying speeches; but I am willing to give up my 
uid>elief and pride of intellect, to abandon my favorite 
sins, and surrender myself wholly to thee. O, remove 
this crushing weight from my heart. God be merciful to 
me, a sinner ! 'Lord, save me, or I perish !" 

He ceased his pleadings and waited for an answer, 
remembering that the Lord had said somewhere in His 
Word, "Be still, and know that I am God." He knew 
now that the dawn was beginning to break. A thought 
came to him with sweet, radiant assurance : 

"Did not He come into the world to save sinners, to 
seek the lost, to rescue the perishing? Thou shalt call 
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His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their 
sins/ O, glorious truth !" 

A mellow radiance beamed into his soul as he made 
this exultant confession; gradually the heaviness of his 
heart departed, and a sacred, pervasive joy took its place. 
He could not believe it. It was too good to be true. For 
a time he wavered between doubt and faith. Could it be 
that the great spiritual change, which his friends had so 
often described, was actually taking place in him ? It had 
always seemed to him that he could never receive such an 
experience. It had seemed so hazy, so unreal, yes, so 
chimerical to him. 

Yet, as he kneeled there on the leaves, his heart 
beating rapidly, he could not deny that something that 
was more than mere 'human energy had touched bim and 
quickened into life within him powers that had hitherto 
lain dormant and unrecognized. "And God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul." The old verse — -he had once laughed at it as ab- 
surd — ^now flashed into his mind as if a light had sud- 
denly been kindled there ; then another apt verse repeated 
itself in his thought: "And you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins." 

"I see ! I see I" he exclaimed exultantly. "I've been 
dead in trespasses and sins, and now God has breathed 
into my soul the breath of life. It is the same blessed 
law in the natural and the spiritual world. God is every- 
where, in everything. Why, yes, of course ! Just as the 
old Bible says : 'In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.' I see! I see!" 

He had a spiritual perception that was as joyous as 
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it was new. Lifting his hands in glad surrender toward 
heaven, he cried : 

"O, thou crucified and risen Christ, I give myself to 
thee; 'tis all that I can do. I acknowledge my mistake, 
my horrible blunder, in rejecting thee; for thou art the 
way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the 
Father but by thee. O, it is all plain now, and as beauti- 
ful as it is plain. Thou, the crucified One, art my Saviour 
and my Lord ; and thou hast given me thy Spirit to bear 
witness with my spirit that I am a child of God. Won- 
derful, wonderful truth ! 'In the cross of Christ I glory.* 
God for<bid that I should glory in aught else !" 

All the burden of guilt was gone now, and with it 
his dark doubts had taken wing, like sable birds of ill 
omen. He knew that God had touched his soul with the 
divine Spirit, giving him an assurance that was clear and 
unmistakable. He had come at last to the foot of the 
cross ; had pushed his researches to that radiant center of 
life and history, and, lo! here was the fountain of salva- 
tion and truth flowing forth in a plentiful stream to 
make glad the desert of his soul. 

He rose calm and serene. There was no hysteria, no 
frenzy, in his experience ; he knew that. No ; it was not 
excitement, not mental reaction; it was fact, revelation, 
light from 'God. Through all his life of doubt he had 
been wanting the truth. He had found it now, and he 
knew it. Standing there beneath the tall trees, and look- 
ing up through the leafy roof at the blue sky overhead, 
he declared reverently: 

"I know now that there is a God, for I have heard 
His voice in my heart. What science could not teach, or 
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at most could only hint at vagudy, tbat the Bibfe and the 
Spirit of God have dearly revealed. I koow, too, that 
Christ is the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, 
for it was through Him that God made Himself known 
to me. O, blind! blind! that I did not see this before; 
that I refused so long to apply to the only One who could 
break the fetters of sin and unbdief ! But, thaak God ! at 
last I have found the only way out 1" 

Then he fell on his knees again, and in a few fervent 
words poured out his gratitude to God : 

*1 thank thee, dear Lord, that thou hast borne with 
me so patiently through all the days of my wayward- 
ness and sin, and that now, though I deserve nothing but 
rejection, thou hast come to me with this wonderful 
lig^t — the light of thy countenance." 

When he rose, nature seemed to have put on a new 
face. Why, he could see God in everything ! 

" The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork,' " he quoted rever- 
ently. " *^Day unto day uttereth speech, and nig^t unto 
night showeth knowledge.* David was right, and a poet 
as well as a seer. And Thales was right, too, when he 
said : *A11 things are full of God/ God transcendent and 
God immanent — that is the truth, the whole truth, the 
glorious truth. Yes, it is all plain enough now. When 
God is within, it is easy to see Him without." 

A great revolution had taken place in his experience, 
and he knew it was not the result of mental action and 
reaction. Its elements were too positive and real for that. 
Yes, it was just as his friends had told him so often — ^in 
conversion God assures His child-ren of their pardon, 
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tbdr acceptance with Him, the certainty of His own ex- 
istence, the fact that Christ is His Son and the world's 
Redeemer, the trustworthiness and truth of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and other essential truths; but He does not 
make them omniscient nor perfect. Conversion is not an 
exidanation of mysteries, but an assurance of truth. 
There is still ample room for thought and investigation, 
and beyond it all an unexplored realm of the unknown 
and unknowable — at least, so far as the present life is 
concerned. 

So Leroy felt that he needed further instruction, 
some kindly voice to cheer him, some guiding hand to 
point out the way still more clearly. Who could give him 
spiritual counsel? Why, there was Mr. Philliput, who 
had in more than one instance shown himself to be master 
of the situation in spiritual crises. He would go and 
have a talk with the minister. Suiting the action to the 
thought, he was soon on his way to the clergyman's par- 
sonage, where he was received with a cordial welcome. 

"My dear Mr. Ransom ," the minister began, as soon 
as Leroy entered the library, "you must have had good 
news, you look so happy." 

"Good news from heaven!" Leroy answered, his 
voice tremulous with joy. 

The good old man looked at him a moment in un- 
disguised wonder; then, as the truth dawned upon him, 
he exclaimed : 

"Thank Gk>d I Have 3rou found the way out of your 
unbelief at last? Tell me all about it, my dear fellow." 

When Leroy had told his story, great tears of joy 
were flowing down the minister's furrowed cheeks. He 
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had known of many a bright conversion in his long pas- 
toral career, but never had known one more striking than 
this. 

'*Why, my man, your conversion is like that of the 
Apostle Paul !" he explained. "One day a bitter opposer 
of Christ, the next a humble disciple. It is marvelous 
in our eyes, but it is God's way of working in many cases. 
Not all experiences are so revolutionary. There are 
many Christians who cannot tell just when and where 
they were converted. Indeed, they cannot remember the 
time when they did not love and trust Jesus as their 
Saviour. They are like Timothy, to whom Paul wrote: 
'From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.* Yes, 
some experiences are like Timothy's; other like Paul's. 
Yours seems to be a genuine Pauline case. When a man 
wanders away from God and his early religious teaching, 
and falls into sin and unbelief, he usually is converted in 
a kind of a spiritual cyclone; otherwise his experience 
may come as a gentle zephyr. That is according to the 
Word, which says: 'The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is bom of the Spirit.' Yes, my dear Ransom, there 
are diversities of operations, but the aame Spirit." 

"Your words shine like beams of light into my soul, 
Mr. Philliput," said Leroy rapturously. "I came to you 
for instruction. Please tell me just what you think I 
need, for I'm ready to learn." 

It was good to see how teachable the young skeptic 
was. The minister was glad to help him. "The Holy 
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Spirit operates through the Word/* he said, and so he 
opened his Bible and proceeded to unfold its precious 
truths to the anxious young seeker. 

Leroy's heart burned within him as passage after 
passage was read and explained. Were all those radiant 
•truths in the Bible? He had not known it. They flasihed 
upon his mind with all the force and beauty of novelty. 
They not only corroborated his new-found experience; 
they also heightened it. When the minister read from 
the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm : "Open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law," 
the young believer could not repress a cry of delight : 

"Think of it! think of it! When God opens one's 
eyes, one does behold wondrous things in the old Book." 

Presently the minister turned to the fifth chapter of 
Paul's letter to the Romans, and read : ''Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

"Stop, Mr. PhiUiput, please !'* Leroy interrupted. 
"Do you mean to say there is such a verse in the Bible? 
Let me see it for myself, to be sure it's there." 

He took the Bible, and read the passage for himself, 
his pulses throbbing with joy. 

"Why have I never known before that there were 
such thrilling, startling truths in the old Bible ?" he asked. 

"Because," replied the minister, with a kindly smile, 
"skeptics, as a rule, don't look for the gems ; they're too 
busy looking for the dross ; for little things to cavil at." 

"I see, I see," Leroy assented humbly, though there 
was a time when he would have resented such a state- 
ment with all his might 
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Then, at the minister's suggestion, the two men 
kneeled together in prayer, and when they rose, the young 
man knew that a light was shining in his soul that was 
steady and inextinguishable — the light that has never 
shone upon the sea or land. 

He had been so engrossed with his new-found joy 
that all other thoughts had been crowded, out of his mind. 
Now, as he reached his room and looked around at some 
of the mementoes scattered about, his eye fell on a dainty 
copy of Dr. Holland's "Kathrina," which Carrie had pre- 
sented to him. That brought Carrie back to his mind. 
Suddenly her words, which at the tfaiw had sounded so 
inapt and mysterious to him — the words she had whis- 
pered to him just before they parted at the little stationr- 
recurred to his mind. They were these : 

"If ever a great joy should come into your life, let 
me know!" 

"Ah ! this is what she meant ; this is what she meant! 
I have found my great joy!" 

Then he paced to and fro a few minutes, thinking 
deeply. He stopped in amazement as another thought 
came. 

"I believe I know now why she couldn't be my wife," 
he said to himself. "It was because — I was an — infidd !" 
Stopping a moment to ponder the significance of the 
thought, he added slowly, pausing between the words: 
"And — she — was — right! I should have made her life 
miserable with my taunts and jeers and never-ending 
arguments. Even now I couldn't endure to hear any 
one scoff at these sacred and precious truths ; yet only a 
few days ago I was a scoffer myself f" 
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It is wonderful in what a different light a man sees 
things after his viewpoint has been changed. 

"But why didn't she tell me why she couldn't accept 
me?" He pondered that question some minutes as he 
walked to and fro. "Ah ! I «ee I" he exclaimed. "Poor, 
stupid dolt that I've been I A bat isn't blinder than a 
skeptic. And the brighter the sun shines the blinder he is ! 
Carrie feared that, if she told me her reason for rejecting 
my suit, I would try to change my attitude toward re- 
ligion by a mere mental and mechanical effort — ^that is, 
for her sake, and not for truth's sake. And again she 
was right, for in my passion and agony I might have been 
weaik enough to try to believe, or even say I believed, for 
the sake of winning her consent. Of course, she knew 
that wouldn't be a genuine conversion, and therefore 
wouWt be lasting. Afterward the old skepticism would 
be revived, never having been really slain. A man can't 
bring about this change of heart by his own efforts. God 
only can effect it. Ah! Carrie, Carrie, you were wiser 
than I ! You had gone to school to the Great Teacher." 

He sat lost in reflection. With this deep peace in his 
soul he felt that he could calmly bear his trials and disap- 
pointments, and he set himself bravely to look the situa- 
tion in the face. 

"It's somewhat puzzling, though, that she should be 
ei^^ged," he thought. "How shall I figure that out? 
She said she cared for me, and yet, according to Brother 
Allan's letter and the marked paragraph in the pa,per sent 
me, it seems that she is betrothed to another. That be- 
trothal must have taken place before I met her. It's 
really quite a complicated matter. Well, perhaps when 
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she saw that I was obdurate in my unbelief, she lost all 
hope of my conversion, drove me from her heart, and de- 
cided not to seek release from her engagement. That is 
the only reasonable solution of the problem. I must try 
to forget her. It won't be so difficult now that the other 
questions have been settled. Instead of brooding over 
my troubles, as I've been <Ioing heretofore, I must now 
devote myself to the work of leading others to the truth." 

The bold opponent of Christ now became the humble 
disciple. A new world burst upon his vision. He looked 
upon nature with other eyes, and in everything he saw 
the hand of God. The violet blooming at his feet in tiie 
sequestered hollow where his great experience had come, 
the little winter wren that had sung to him — he knew 
that these objects could not have come into being by 
chance. The law of adaptation in their structure was too 
evident — ^there must have been a Supreme Mind who 
designed the adaptation. Once he had talked learnedly 
about "law." All things were controlled by law, he had 
said. Now he saw clearly that no law ever made or exe- 
cuted itself; that there must not only be one who legis- 
lates, but also one who enforces. Why could he not sec 
these things before? The answer was, Because he had 
been spiritually blind. 

The Bible also became a new book to him. Even the 
first and second chapters of Genesis, which had once 
seemed so preposterous to him, and so unscientific, now 
became radiant with divine meanings. There was the 
story of man's creation — his body made of the finest ma- 
terial of the ground. Why, certainly ! What was man's 
body but dust when analyzed by the chemist? And 
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when death came, it returned to its original element 
Then God breathed into the body "the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul." Just as it should be. Man 
is a dual being, composed of a physical organism and 
a spiritual nature. If the writer of "that story was not 
inspired, be must have been wise far beyond his age. 
Whence came his wisdom in that remote antiquity? And 
there were the miracles of the Bible, which at one time 
had been so great a stumbling block to his faith. A skep- 
tical friend asked him, a few months after his conversion : 

"You don't mean to tell me, Ransom, that you now 
accept the miracles of this old Book !" 

"Indeed, I do," Leroy rejoined, humbly but decid- 
edly. "When one has experienced the supreme miracle 
of the new birth, which is nothing but the life-giving 
touch of God upon one's soul, one has no trouble with the 
supernatural element in the Bible. The cure for ration- 
alism is sound conversion. Nothing is impossible with 
the God who could drive such rebellion and unbelief as 
mine from the heart. But I intend to kx>k up the subject 
of miracles still further." 

Acfcordingly, at the first opportunity, he made a 
careful study of several scholarly works on the subject, 
and found that the Bible miracles could be defended 
on rational grounds, and that belief in them was not 
blind credulity, as he had once tfiought. 

His conversion was not without its practical effects 
on his life. He tried to follow in his Master's footsteps, 
and his Master had gone about doing good. He had 
found the stimulus of the Christian, knowing the value 
of the individual. If he could not establish some world- 
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wide movement that would bring him fame, he could 
help the people about him to be better and happier. 

He was soon induced to take charge of a yoting 
men's Bibk class in the Sunday-school and found much 
zest in his work, for it was bom of faith, of confidence in 
the truth he now accepted. There was no doubt now 
as to the wisdom of inviting his fellowmen to take their 
stand on the immutable truth, for it was the Rock of 
Ages. 

And was life now worth living? Puerile question 1 
Far down in his heart Leroy pitied the poor pessimist 
Life worth living! In view of the joy it gives, the op- 
portunities for service it affords, the eternal destiny to 
which it is the portal, it is, indeed, an inspiring thing to 
live ! , 

One day, in browsing among his books, he discov- 
ered the following beautiful lines, which found a ring- 
ing response in his own heart : 

"Ever toward man's height of nobleness 
Strive still some new progression to contrive, 
Till, jtist as any other friend's, we press 
Death's hand ; and, having died, feel none the less 
How beautiful it is to be alive." 



CHAPTER XX 

UGHT BRINGS SURPRISES 

The last day of school was now at hand. Though 
he had enjoyed his work in the school-room during the 
last few weeks more than ever before, yet no child in a 
school far away from home ever looked forward to the 
day of release with fonder anticipation than did Leroy to 
the time when he could be free. 

The excercises of the last day were over, the read- 
ings and recitations by the pupils, the commencement 
speeches of the High School, the farewells to scholars 
and acquaintances, who could not keep back the tears — 
all were over at last, and Leroy was seated in the express- 
train that was to bear him homeward. 

Imagine his feelings as the train swept through 
Clayville, and his eyes rested for a moment on the old 
college buildings in the distant suburbs, on the familiar 
streets, on the church to which he and Carrie had so often 
gone on Sunday evenings. But the train whirled by so 
swiftly that he had time for only momentary glimpses. 
In an hour or so he rushed pell-mell through the little 
town where Carrie and he had parted a year ago. Then 
on to Banford. 

No need to describe the scene in the old home on 
the night of his return. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
one. The news that at last her prayers for her dear boy 
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had been answered filled the fond mother's heart with 
a joy too deep for utterance. She clung to his hand as 
they sat in the little room, and listened to the story of his 
conversion with streaming eyes ; but her tears were tears 
of joy. 

And how happy Allan was ! Leroy was now a broth- 
er in a double sense. Brotherhood in Christ is close and 
pleasant at all times, bm never does it draw two hearts 
together in a sweeter, holier bond than when it unites 
brothers in the flesh. 

"Say, Leroy, IVe been thinking of something," said 
Allan one day, as the brothers were working in the slop- 
ing hay-field back of the bam. 

"That's strange, Allan," Leroy teased. "You don't 
mean to say you've put your brain to so severe a strain as 
to make it think." 

"You're as much given to gnying as ever, old fel- 
low," Allan laughed. "It doesn't strike me that religion 
makes you very *solemncholy.' " 

"I should say it didn't! I've never had so much 
genuine fun, nor such a good time, in all my life, as I've 
had since I've gotien those miserable doubts out of my 
mind, and know what I believe. A man who's at peace 
with God, and his conscience, and the world in general, 
has a right to be happy. I believe God loves a hearty 
laugher. If He didn't, He never would have put so 
many funny things in the world. Of course," more 
soberly, "it all depends on the kind of fun one indulges 
in. But we've been diverted from the point by your non- 
sense, Allan. What were you thinking of?" 

"Oh I only this — ^that it's a great pleasure to be in 
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your company now ; one doesn't have to be arguing all 
the time." 

"Ha ! ha !" Leroy laughed, tossing a wisp of hay into 
the air and catching it with his fork. "I wondered what 
was coming from that astute head of yours. But I told 
you H was a trouble for you to think. You don't like to 
have to stand by your defenses? So? so? I knew it, 
Allan.*' 

"It's no trouble to think, when it does any good; 
but one doesn't fancy going over the same ground again 
and again, especially when a question has been settled 
for one, once for all. And if at this time in the world's 
history some things aren't settled, they never will be set- 
tled, and so what's the use to talk?" 

"That's so, Allan," Leroy replied, grown serious 
now. "I agree with you entirely. When chaff has once 
been thrashed till the wheat's all out, what's the use of 
thrashing it over again? That's what we would call 'a 
work of supererogation.' There are some questions that 
are 'closed questions,' thank God! Well, I suppose an 
infidel who's always wanting to argue is a sore trial to his 
friends;" and Leroy's eyes were dancing with fun. 

"He is, indeed, Leroy. I wouldn't have told you so 
in the oM days, but I know you won't be angry about it 
now." 

"No, not angry, my dear boy, but humiliated. How 
I must have bored my friends in Jthose crude days! I 
wonder whether some of 'em didn't run and hide in the 
haymow when they saw me coming, as you and I used to 
do when we saw the preacher's gig bowling down the 
hill, he I he I My ! w^hat a sore trial I must have been to 
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Carrie West, with my everlastiiig disputiiig and scoffing I 

No wonder she didn't want to marry a spouting infidel." 

"I think she was right, Allan. A home given over 
to endless debating wouldn't be a very attractive picture 
of— of— " 

"Domestic felicity, eh? Well, that's as true as can 
be. What a pleasure it is to have things settled in one's 
mind! What a calmness and peace it gives one! But, 
hold on, Allan, you're talking entirely too much. If you 
don't stop your everlasting gab, we won't get this load of 
hay into the barn before mother rings her dinner belL 
So go to work." 

Yes, those were glad days — days when hard work 
was spiced with merry jest and serious dialogue. Leroy 
hesitated long, however, before deciding to return to 
Norton Sidney College. He realized that it would 
cause him pain to be reminded of Carrie at every turn, 
for that was a string of his harp thai still gave forth a 
moan whenever it was touched. True, she would not be 
there. The newspaper so obligingly sent him intimated 
that she would be married as soon as her betrothed had 
finished his post-graduate studies, and that would be be- 
fore the beginning of the coming term. Still, all the fa- 
miliar scenes about the college would speak to him ol 
her, and keep the wound opened afresh. 

On the other hand, did not his duty lie there? In 
the very place where he had been most outspoken against 
Christianity it was right that he should declare just as 
openly what great things God had done for him. Per- 
haps some of his fellow-students had been encouraged 
in unbelief by his words and example, and now they 
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should witness the change that had taken place in his life. 

Withal, he loved the old college. He had a longing 
to call it his alma mater, to have it said that he was an 
an alumnus of so famous a school. 

So the opening days of the new semester found him 
back in his old rooms at Norton Sidney. The students 
gathered in groups to renew old friendships, and talk 
over the holiday and the coming term. Former friends 
crowded around Leroy, and gave him^a hearty welcome. 

Among the first to meet him was dear old Professor 
Richland (smiling as usual), to whom Leroy told the story 
of the change that had tsktn place in his convictions. 
The smiling professor was much moved by the narra- 
tive, and tried hard to keep back the tears. At length 
he grasped Leroy's hand, and shook it warmly, and made 
an eflFort to speak, but for some moments was too much 
overcome by emotion to say a word. Regaining his 
composure, he tried to hide his feelings by quoting from 
Leroy's famous speech: "Let them fight! Let them 
fight it out !" 

Leroy was glad to meet his old friend and rival, 
Francis Train, who had also returned to the college, and 
was now to be his classmate. And there was Burt, dear 
old Burt, who had remained out of college a year, like 
himself, to add a little to his funds. 

Yet all the greetings and congratulations could not 
prevent a feeling of dejection as Leroy thought of Carrie 
West and her presence in the college in the old days. 
He tried to put the feeling aside, but found it out of the 
question to do so entirely. Every familiar scene stirred 
reminiscences. He and Burt and Train went up the 
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campus walk together, on the first morning, to attend the 
chapel services in Recitation Hall. Here and there they 
stopped to shake hands and exchangee greetings with 
former acquaintances. 

They had almost reached the building, when Leroy 
glanced up toward the landing at the top of the stone 
steps leading to the door. He started as if he had been 
struck, and his face grew pale ; for there, in the midst of 
a bevy of colleger girls, stood the last person he had ex- 
pected to see. He looked again, thinking his eyes might 
have played him a trick, or his imagination might be 
unduly excited. He had not been deceived. It was 
Carrie West I More than all, her books were under her 
arm, and she had the air of a student who meant to 
engage in college work. 

What did it mean? He had thought she was not 
going to return to the college, and supposed she was 
getting ready to be married, if the nuptials had not 
already taken place. All his old love came back as he 
looked at her fair face and lithe form. As he came up 
to the landing, she greeted him with the rest, a pretty 
flush mantling her cheeks. But Leroy was on his guard. 
The very effort he made to restrain and conceal his 
emotions made his greeting cold and formal. Had any 
of the girl's friends noticed her closely, they would have 
seen that she showed not a little surprise at Ranscwn's 
curt salutation. 

All the while he was saying to himself : "Why did 
she come back? It will make my burden all the harder 
to bear to see her so often, and yet realize that she can 
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never be mine. Stay!" The thought filled him with 
dismay. "I shall see her oftener than before, for she is 
a Senior now, like m)rself. We shall be in the same class. 
If I had known she would be here, I doubt whether I 
should have returned." 

But he was here now, and must make the best of the 
situation. While her presence at the college perplexed 
him, he would ask for no information regarding her. He 
wanted to shut her out of his life, and would not even 
allow Burt to talk about her in his presence. It was his 
cross, and he preferred to bear it silently. There may 
have been a time when he would have murmured and 
complained, but that time had now gone by. There was 
only one way by which to gain the victory over himself, 
and that was resolutely to keep her out of his thoughts 
as much as possible. 

Evidently something had occurred to postpone her 
naarriage. Possibly Carrie, with her wonted decision of 
character, had insisted on first finishing her college course. 
Well, he would not interfere with the natural sequence 
of events ; he would do nothing dishonorable, and would 
avoid temptation ; for well he knew that if he came di- 
rectly under the magic of her presence, he might lose his 
self-control, and in a moment of weakness speak words 
that he thad no moral right to say to the affianced wife 
of another. So he resolved only to bow to her, to meet 
her as seldom as possible, and never to trust himself for 
a moment alone in her company. 

The fact that Carrie and he were classmates made 
the struggle all the harder for him, for it thrilled him to 
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be in the same room with herself. He had to make a 
constant effort to appear indifferent and keep his eyes 
from wandering in her direction. When he met 
her on the street or the campus or at the meetings of the 
Franklin Society, her eyes were bent upon him with 
recognition; but he bowed formally, and went his way 
without speaking. 

One day Burt sat looking at him for quite a long 
time, as if he were trying to analyze the peculiar make- 
up of his character. Finally Leroy became conscious 
of his friend's scrutiny, and looked up from his study of 
conic sections, saying: 

**Burt, I feel as if you were boring a hole through 
me with those keen, anal)rtical eyes of yours. I hope your 
X-rays don't find an\1:hing seriously wrong either with 
my anatomy or my morals." 

"Well, Fve just come to the conclusion that you're 
a queer chicken." 

"An elegant simile ! Borrowed, no doubt, from the 
Attic Greek! Quite worthy of a cultivated college 
man !" 

"Oh, never mind my barbarisms. Ransom. It's 
yourself I want to talk about." 

"Well, plunge in." 

"I want to ask why you treat Carrie West as you 
do. Last spring a year you were her satellite, dancing 
attendance on her in season and out of season. She was 
then your Lost-Atlantis girl, and you — " 

"That will do, Burt," commanded Leroy, giving his 
chum an imperative look. "Remember that Carrie West 
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is a forbidd'en subject between us. Don't mention her 
to me again, if you value my friendship, Burt." 

"Why, heigh-ho, Ransom! What do you mean? 
Why mustn't I mention 'her?" 

"I'll tell you this much, Burt; then I want you to 
drop the subject for good. She's engaged to another 
man." 

"Engaged to another man I Great Thor !" • 

"Yes, to a Professor — Somebody, an alumnus of the 
college, whom she knew and gave her troth to before she 
and I became acquainted." 

"Whew! Who ever told you such a " 

"Now, Burt, if you say another word about Carrie 
West, I shall leave the room," Leroy threatened, starting 
for his hat. "Talk about anything else, and I'll listen to 
you; but this is the one forbidden subject between us. 
I hope I'm a Christian, and I shall treat you kindly, and 
love you as a brother ; but if you want to retain me as a 
chum and room-mate, it must be on the condition that 
Miss West is omitted from our talk." 

"Very well, Ransom," Burt acquiesced, with an odd 
smile. "I shall respect your wishes. AU I have to say 
is that you're a queer piece. Some day I'm going to have 
a sur — ^" But he bit his tongue and would not finish the 
sentence. 

The weeks passed, and every time Leroy met Carrie 
West she seemed more fascinating, and he could not dis- 
guise from himself that he loved her more passionately 
than ever; but, steeling his heart and setting his face 
like a flint, he avoided l^r with a studied purpose that he 
did not attempt to conceal. 
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That balmy, half glad, half sad season of the year 
Icnown. as Indian Summer came, mantling the distant 
horizon with silvery mists. One day, about the middle 
of the week, Burt came storming into the study with a 
piece of news that seemed to aflFord him intense delight 
His face was covered with smiles. 

"Say, old man, I have an invitation, I may say a 
cordial invitation, from our friends, the Wainwrights, 
to come out and visit them next Saturday evening." 

"The Wainwrights? Oh, yes! They live in the 
country, about a mile out. I remember we visited them 
several times when we were here in college before." 

"Will you go with me. Ransom ?" Burt asked' quite 
eagerly. "They want us to meet a couple of their friends, 
and spend the evening in games, eating country apples 
fresh from the orchard, and in having a good time gen- 
erally. Say you'll accept, and I'll tell them we're coming. 
It will do you good to get out into society a little." 

"Why, yes; I'll go. If there's any place I love to 
visit, it's a fine country home. It will be moonlight, too. 
That will make a delightful walk home after the social 
time is over." 

"Yes, my lad, I predict it will be one of the most 
delightful walks you — we have ever taken;" and Burt 
turned away to hMe the peculiar smile that he could not 
keep from his lips. 

In the gloaming of the next Saturday evening Ran- 
som and Burt sauntered out the country road to the 
elegant home of the Wainwrights. Burt had much dif- 
ficulty in keeping himself from bubbling over with happi- 
ness, and Leroy suspected that his chum was anticipating 
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unusual pleasure from the evening's pastime in the com- 
pany of congenial friends. When Leroy was ushered 
into the parlor, he was dumfounded for a moment, for 
no less a person than Miss Carrie West was there. The 
only other person preseni, besides the family, was her 
most intimate friend, Miss Hale, who was also a member 
of the Senior class. Leroy had to make the best of it; 
so he shook hands all round, even giving his hand for- 
mally to 'Carrie West, and in a short time the social en- 
joyment was at its heighi. Ransom tried several times 
to draw Burt to one side to ask him what he meant by 
this little plot, but Burt fought shy of a private inter- 
view. Of course, Leroy was obliged to speak to Carrie 
several times during the evening, but for the most part 
he avoided her, and devoted his attention to the Wain- 
wrights and Miss Hale. 

The apples were presently brought; those mellow, 
luscious country apples, fresh from the orchard, and 
popcorn and "fudge" were passed around, and what 
with the games and jests and conundrums and other 
merrymaking, the evening went by more rapidly than 
Leroy would have supposed possible. When the time 
came to say good-night to their hosts, Burt was "up to 
another of his tricks." What did the arch-schemer do 
but grasp Miss Hale by the arm and hurry off with her 
down the road! That left Leroy no. option but to offer 
to escort Carrie West home. Much as he wished to avoid 
her, he could not be rude, for all the Wainwrights were 
witnesses of the little drama. So he turned to Carrie 
and said, in carefully constrained tones: 
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"Our friends, it seems, have gone and left us. We 
shall have the pleasure of each other's company back to 
town. Miss West." 

They went down the path together, then out of the 
little gate into the road. But he did not offer her his 
arm, as he had always done in the old days when they 
were good friends. He wondered what he should say 
during that walk in the moonlight. It was an evening 
for romance ; one of those quiet, brooding, other-worldly 
nights of Indian Summer, so sympathetically pictured by 
Mr. Howells, of realistic fame. The young man felt that 
it would be doubly difficult to put the reins on his affec- 
tions, but he resolved to do right even though the heavens 
fell. Never would he make love to a woman who be- 
longed to another by every law of 'God and man. They 
kept to commonplace themes, but conversation dragged 
heavily. Even Carrie was not her vivacious self. It was 
a strange experience to be walking by her side without 
listening to her silvery voice in facile speech, and to hear 
her uttering only commonplaces. She also noticed his 
constraint, and felt greatly puzzled by it. It was plain 
to her that he had not known that she was to be one of 
the guests at the Wainwright party. She would' venture 
to set herself right in his eyes. 

"Mr. Ransom," she said at length, making a strong 
eflFort to speak calmly, "I don't want to be misunderstood 
by you. I don't want you to think I knew you were to be 
at the party this evening. The Wainwrights invited 
Miss Hale and me, and we didn't know who else were 
to be the guests." 
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"Don't think for a moment. Miss West, that I sus^- 
pected you." 

"I feared you might, Mr. Ransom. It looks like 
circumstantial evidence, (the way it has turned out. I 
simply want to assure you that I was no party to a social 
intrigue." 

"It was all Burt's doings," Leroy broke out. "I 
wonder what he meant by it? He knew that I wanted 
to— that I didn't want to— that I—" 

"That you didn't want to meet me," she supplied. 
"Isn't tfiat what you're trying to say, Mr. Ransom?" 

"Why — yes — now that you've said it for me." 

"It's very evident, Mr. Ransom, that you don't care 
to be in my company," she said, and he thought she said 
it sadly, while the moonlight revealed a vivid flush on 
her cheeks. 

"And isn't it best, Carrie — I beg pardon, Miss West, 
that we do not meet? Isn't it the only right course?" 

There was now a severe struggle in Carrie's mind. 
Should she ask him why he thought they sliould not 
resume the old friendly relations? Perhaps he would 
regard it as bold and unwomanly. Yet she felt that some 
misunderstanding had arisen . between them that might 
be explained in a few words. His studied avoidance of 
her had wounded her as deeply as it had perplexed her. 
She still hoped that they might be friends, if not lovers. 
So, with her characteristic decision, she resolved to be 
frank. Now that they were alone together, and had met 
without design on the part of either, she felt that the 
misunderstanding, if there was one, would 'better be dis- 
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pcUed; then they would know how to treat each other 
thereafter. So she said, turning to him: 

"Mr. Ransom, what has happened? What makes 
you treat me so — ^so — coldly? I thought we might at 
least be friends." 

There was such an appealing expression on her face 
that he stO|>ped and gazed at her with dazed, uncompre- 
hending wonder; then, breaking the spell by a supreme 
eflFon of will, he replied : 

"Carrie, do you wish to stir bitter memories? I hare 
already suffered enough on your account. We had better 
never speak." 

A struggle between maidenly reserve and aflFection 
was going on in the girl's mind, but she presently an- 
swered : 

"Leroy, I don't understand you. Do you bear re- 
sentment toward me? Why should we never speak? 
Have our relations changed so utterly since we parted?" 

"No; there's no change," he returned, in- bitterness 
of spirit. "If there only were! Oh, Carrie, if there 
only were!" 

"What do you mean, Leroy? What can you mean?" 

"I mean that I'm still the rejected suitor, while you 
are the being I love most on earth," he brrfce out pas- 
sionately. "Forgive me, Carrie, for speaking so; I'm 
very weak where you are concerned. This chance meet- 
ing has tried me beyond my strength. I fear I'm doing 
you and myself a great wrong. We must avoid each 
other, Carrie. Some day we may be friends, as you sug- 
gest ; but while the wound is still fresh, we must be like 
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Strangers. I can't be with you and refrain from saying 
words that no honorable man should say to a woman who 
is engaged to another." 

She uttered a half smothered cry, and threw up her 
gloved hand in protest. 

"Leroy, you're talking nonsense," she said. 

"Talking nonsense!" he retorted. "How can you 
speak so lightly when this is such a serious matter 
to me?" 

"I'm not speaking lightly. It isn't true that I'm 
engaged to another I" 

He stared at her in blank amazement. 

"Why do you deny it, Carrie?" he cried. "Who sent 
me a newspaper from your town, containing a paragraph 
marked with blue pencil and saying that you were en- 
gaged to an alumnus of the college?" 

She stepped nearer to him, and looked up firmly 
into his eyes. 

"I know nothing about it, Leroy. I never knew 
that you had received such a paper. I never saw — oh! 
I remember now. There was a paragraph in my home 
paper that seemed to refer to me, but I never dreamed 
that you had seen it. It was only idle newspaper gossip, 
so that I didn't think it worth correcting." 

"But my brother Allan was told that you were en- 
gaged to be married." 

"To whom?" 

"I never learned his name, but he was said to be an 
alumnus of the N. S. college, who was taking a post- 
graduate course elsewhere." 
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"There isn't a word of truth in it, Leroy. Some 
one must have made up the story. It's wi^out the 
shadow of a foundation." 

"Is it possible, Carrie? Have I been suspecting 
you wrongly, all these months? Will you tell me now 
with your own lips that you're not engaged?" 

"I will, Leroy. I'm not engaged." She said it, oh, 
so demurely. 

He stepped close to her, and took her hands and 
pressed them between his own ; and, best of all, she made 
no objection. 

"I wonder whether you would object .to being en- 
gaged, Carrie?" he questioned, looking down wistfully 
into her dark, scintillating eyes. 

"It would depend entirely on the man who asked 
me," pertly. 

"Suppose it were myself, Carrie, dear?" 

She blushed sweetly, and did not try to withdraw 
her hands. That gave him encouragement. 

"Carrie, once you said you couldn't be my wife on 
account of certain obstacles that put a barrier between 
us. I know now what they were. Have they been 
removed ?" 

"They have," she returned, softly. "You have be- 
come a disciple of the great Teacher." 

"And you will be mine, dearest?" 

"If you still love me, Leroy." 

"Love you, my own Carrie !" he whispered. "Even 
love is a weak word!" 

He flung his arms around her, and strained her to 
his heart in a transport of joy, kissing her lips and brow. 
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And she made no protest, but yielded to his rapturous 
caresses. Then they continued their walk, and the gen- 
tleman in the moon, looking down from his eerie in the 
sky (a witness who never divulges lovers' secrets), 
smiled to see them walking so lovingly arm in arm. Let 
those who have never known youth and love- cast the 
first gibe at the happy couple. 

"Leroy, do you remember that I said- to you at our 
sad parting, If ever a great joy should come into your 
life, let me know'? It came to you, didn't it?" 

"Indeed, it did ; and I knew what you meant as icon 
as the blessed experience came." 

"But why didn't you write?" 

"Because I thought you were engaged. But you're 
not — ^yes, you are — ^to me, thank God!" 

He was once more like a boy in his new-found hap- 
piness. As they walked along, he told her the story of 
his conversion, describing graphically all the suflFering 
that had preceded. He knew that the happy tears were 
flowing down her cheeks as he depicted his final victory 
over unbelief. 

"The sorrow is over now," he said joyously. "It 
has been a long and toilsome journey that we've had to 
travel, but the home-coming has more than repaid us 
for all the trials of the way. You have taught me that 
this is a bright world and that effort is not in vain. Wc 
can work together now in one common cause, dearest 
And, Carrie, you won't have to argue with me any more. 
Ha! ha I Aren't you glad of that?" 

"I can heartily say I am, my dear. While I en- 
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joyed our discussions in a measure, I was always afraid 
of their ending in a quarrel. It's better, at all events, 
for husband and wife ft) be agreed on such vital matters." 

"It is the only way to make home the heaven on 
earth it should be. But, Carrie, who do you suppose sent 
me that paper with the blue pencil mark?" 

"I have no idea." 

"It may have been an enemy — some one who was 
scheming to keep us apart." 

"Perhaps it was — but no matter now, dear. It is 
enough to know that our misunderstandings are cleared 
away, and that we have each other. God has been very 
good to us. I never really gave up hope for your coor 
version. Once, though, I almost despaired; it was last 
winter when I read the paragraph in the daily press stat- 
ing that you had almost lost your position in the schools 
in which you were teaching, on account of a virulent 
attack on religion — " 

"What are you talking about, Carrie?" he asked, 
looking at her blankly. "It's you who are talking non- 
sense now." 

"I mean the public speech you made against the 
Bible — the one that was reported in the daily papers of 
C ." 

"I never made such a speech. I know nothing about 
it, or of a report such as you refer to. The fact is, I 
was too miserable myself to care to lead others into the 
same slough of despond. Some one has evidently been 
plotting to prevent our union, but his schemes have been 
thwarted and we're happy again. I can hardly bdieve 
that I'm the same man I was six months ago, ever)rthing 
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is so changed. I seem almost to have lost my identity. 
Only an hour ago I thought you were as inaccessible 
as the moon riding up there in the sky ; now we're walk- 
ing here side by side, happy in each other's love, with all 
our misunderstandings swept away. Why, Carrie, I can 
hardly believe that Fm I." 

"And I can hardly believe that I'm I," she laughed. 

They were as happy as two children together, and 
the lunar gentleman smiled in sympathy. When they 
reached Carrie's gate, Leroy said: 

"Won't I have a story to tell Burt when I get back 
to my rooms?" 

"I don't think you'll be very cross with him for his 
little ruse in bringing us together this evening," Carrie 
laughed. 

"The dear fellow!" Leroy lMX)ke out. '*The best 
friend a man ever had ! No doubt he found out that you 
weren't engaged, but as I wouldn't let him say a word 
about you, he devised this romantic little piece of finesse 
to give us a chance to make up our differences. Wasn't 
it superb of old Burt?" 

"A friend like Mr. 6urt is a treasure. Good-night, 
dearest." 

When Leroy got to his room, he pulled Burt up out 
of his easy-chair, flung his arms around him, and gave 
him a tremendous hugging, while all he could say was, 
"Burt, you're a — a — ^brick!" 

"Thank you, old chum," roared Burt. "That is by 
all odds the most elegant and classical compliment I've 
ever received. It is worthy of Addison for beauty of 
style and of Macaulay for majesty of diction." 

And the two dignified Seniors engaged in a "rough- 
and-tumble" merely to g^ve vent to their exuberance of 
spirit. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SOME SHARP CONTRASTS 

"A MARKED change has taken place in Henry Burt," 
observed Leroy, on one of his visits to Carrie. "I've 
been talking to him a little on the subject of religion, 
and since he knows how I feel about it, he hasn't uttered 
a single gibe. Indeed, when he refers to tiie Bible, he 
does so in the gentlest tone and with marked respect." 

"You may depend upon it, the leaven is working in 
his liiind. We will pray for him, and treat him very 
kindly. I think he'll be another star for the Master's 
crown before long." 

It was true that Henry Burt was serious in a way. 
Not that he was not the same jovial young man he had 
been, especially at times; but he had some very sober 
moods, when he would sit and look meditatively out of 
the window for a long time without saying a word, 
heaving a long sigh at intervals. As to disputations on 
the subject of religion, they were now scrupulously 
avoided in the young men's rooms, though Burt would 
listen with engrossed attention while Ransom was de- 
picting some feature of his religious experience. 

Burt watched his room-mate closely, and could not 
help being impressed with the remarkable change that 
had been w«>ught, not only in his intellectual convictions, 
but also in his conduct. Had Ransom become solemn 
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and sanctimonious, too affectedly good to engage in 
innocent pranks and good-natured repartee, Burt would 
at once have suspected the genuine character of his 
change; but he saw that his chum was just as vivacious 
and witty, just as full of merry jests, as ever, and m 
every way sincerely happy. 

Instead of doubting and wondering and complain- 
ing, as he had so often done formerly, Burt now saw 
that his friend was at peace with all his environments, 
and went about with a glad assurance, without bigotry, 
that gave a peculiar directness and force to all his words 
and deeds. To Burt's amazement, Leroy would not 
argue; he said he was done with arguing; if any one 
wanted to talk earnestly on the subject of his salvation, 
and really desired to have light, he would spend hours 
with him; but to engage in a discussion for the sake of 
an intellectual tilt, as he had so often done in former 
days, that was something he had eliminated for good 
and all from his life, as he would cancel a useless factor 
in an algebraic problem. 

There were other features of Leroy's change that 
caused Burt to marvel. The quondam skeptic now spent 
a portion of his time in doing good and trying to promote 
the cause of righteousness. He became a teacher in one 
of the Sunday-schools of the town, and made prepara- 
tion for this work with the thoroughness that marked all 
his efforts. Even his Sunday afternoons were given up 
to teaching in a mission school in the suburbs, where, 
by the blessing of God, more than one person was won 
to a better life through his wise words and kindly deeds. 
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Burt watched him hurrying away to tJiis kind of work, 
and remembering how he had previously sought only his 
own pleasure during the long Sunday afternoons, he — 
Burt — ^was mystified beyond measure, and realized that 
something had touched his friend that had changed Ac 
whole tenor of his life. What was it? 

Another matter turned Burt's mind into the form 
of an interrogation-point. An intimate friendship sprang 
up between Leroy and Mr. Delaware, the minister whom 
the young skeptic had formerly despised so heartily. 
Leroy even declared that he found the preacher a studious 
and scholarly man, who could give him light on many 
problems of science as well as religion. 

"I've found out, Burt, that parsons aren't the ignor- 
amuses I once thought them," Leroy declared. ''They're 
a class of men who improve on acquaintance." 

And do you remember Georg^e Wentworth, Ran- 
som's opponent in the famous tilt on science and the 
Bible? It was pleasant to note that a warm friendship 
now existed between the two young men, who had once 
been at sword's points, ready to spring at each other 
any moment on the slightest provocation. True, Went- 
worth was not at the college now, having graduated with 
his class at the previous commencement; but he was 
pursuing a course of theology in a divinity school not 
more than fifty miles distant from Cla)rville, and often 
ran down to the old college town on Saturdays to spend 
a few hours with the friends of other days. It was a 
pleasing sight to sec him and Leroy walking, arms locked, 
about flic college grounds, giving themselves up to the 
joy of fellowship. 
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Oh! Leroy was not perfect; he did not profess to 
be ; he freely acknowledged that he was a weak, stumbling 
Christian. 'Sometimes he lost his temper and spoke a 
hasty word ; but he was always prompt to apologize and 
make up. So cordial and accessible was he that more 
than one of his fellow-students came to him with their 
troubles, and were never turned away without sympathy 
and help. 

All these tokens of a radical change for the belter 
in Leroy's character produced a powerful impression on 
Henry Burt, who had the insight to see that a pack of 
errors, as he had thought the Bible to be, could never 
bring about so fine a transfiguration of character. Again 
and again he listened to Leroy's recital of the way in 
which he had been extricated from doubt. 

Thus the weeks and months went by. One mid- 
winter day, when the snow lay like a white counterpane 
on all the land, Burt took a long walk into the country. 
He waded across the fields, and plunged into a thick 
tract of woods. When he returned to his rooms, his 
face was aglow, and he placed his hands on Leroy's 
shoulders, looked him joyously in the eyes, and said : 

"The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
has come into my soul, too, Ransom. I know now on 
Whom I have believed." 

For the rest of their college life the two friends 
were chums indeed, and abetted each other in doing 
good, as they had abetted each other in their unbelief 
in former days. 

It was shortly after this event that an occasion arose 
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to test the quality of Leroy's religion. He heard one 
evening that his old enemy, Pendleton Sanderson, was 
sick. Had it been any one else, he would have gone at 
once to the sick room to offer sympathy and help; but 
now he hesitated, and for a moment yielded to a feeling of 
aversion. Only for a moment, though, for he saw that 
this was a case in which his duty was made plain by 
Christ's explicit command — ^Sanderson had the claim of 
an enemy upon him. There was no room for doubt, and 
he sought Sanderson at once. 

The sick man looked up in surprise as Ransom en- 
tered the room. Evidently his visitor was the last person 
whom he had expected. But Ransom was so kind and 
sympathetic that the other was touched. The visit was 
pleasant on both sides, and was repeated from day to 
day. Sanderson was always glad to see him, and when 
he grew worse, and it was necessary to have a night- 
watch, Leroy at once undertook the position, greatly to 
the sufferer's delight. 

One night Sanderson fell into a heavy slumber, and 
Leroy took up a book and began to read. An hour later 
Sanderson called him. 

"What can I do for you, Sanderson?" Leroy asked. 

"I want to ask a special favor of you. Ransom. In 
the old days, when you were a skeptic, you couldn't have 
granted it, but now you can, if you will. I would like to 
have you pray for me. I believe you're a Christian. 
I've been watching you closely since you came back to 
the college, because I thought you were shamming for 
a purpose; but I soon saw you were sincere. I've been 
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a bad fellow, Ransom, though I have professed to believe 
the Bible — worse than you think; and Fm afraid to die. 
I feel that I can't last long, Ransom, and I want you to 
help me. Pray with me now, and another time when I'm 
a little stronger, we will talk over some matters that are 
weighing on my mind." 

Leroy kneeled and prayed earnestly for the sufferer. 
It was a solemn scene— only those two in the room, the 
one pale and languid with sickness, his emaciated hand 
covering his eyes; the other on his knees praying that 
God would give peace and pardon to the penitent man 
and restore him to health, if that were consistent with 
the divine will. 

The next night Leroy was with him again, and found 
him muoh worse. Again he talked and prayed with him, 
but it was evident that something greatly disturbed the 
sufferer's mind. 

On the third night, as Leroy and several other col- 
lege students stood by the bedside/the sick man looked 
up and said, with an effort: 

"Ransom, my friend, Fm failing fast. I feel that 
I cannot last much longer. Soon I shall have to pass 
the line and stand before my Judge. Will you add an- 
other to the many favors you have already done for me, 
dear Ransom?" 

"Fll do anything in my power for you, Sanderson," 
'Leroy promised, swallowing to keep back his tears. 

"I wish you would send for — for — ^Carrie West 
Will you?" 

A messenger was sent for Carrie, and when she 
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Stood by the bedside, the dying man looked up at her 
pitifully, his white lips quivering with agitation. 

"Perhaps you'd better not try to talk, Mr. Sander- 
son," she said, tenderly, laying her hand on his brow. 
"It might not be best for you when you're so weak." 

"Yes, Carrie; I must speak now, or it will be too 
late. The sands of my poor, wicked life are nearly run. 
And, oh ! I have nothing but anguish and fear left — " 

"No, no, Mr. Sanderson; don't give up to despair. 
God is merciful. He sent His Son into the world to 
seek and save the lost. Trust Him now. Say to Him, 
*God be merciful to me, a sinner.' " 

The sick man repeated in a solemn whisper, "God 
be merciful to me, a sinner." And the prayer seemed 
to calm and strengthen him. 

"I know that God is merciful and kind," he said, 
in a stronger voice. "I know He will forgive, if I repent 
and believe. But I must make my wrongs against my 
fellowmen right before I can hope for acceptance with 
Him. That's .the reason I sent for you, Carrie. I have 
a confession to make to you and Ransom before I die. 
It is this: I was determined to win you for myself, and 
I stooped to falsehood and trickery to accomplish my 
ends. I can't take my secret with m^ to the gprave. I 
must have your forgiveness before I go to stand before 
my Maker." 

He paused for breath, and only the clock ticking 
toward the midnight hour broke the silence of the room. 

"Listen," he resumed. "It was I who shadowed 
Ransom at night when he called on you, Carrie. I did 
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it because I was consumed with jealousy. I also con- 
cocted the miserable scheme to compromise Mr. Ran- 
som with the Barrington girl. I put her up to meeting 
him just as she did, and then engaged a gossiping woman 
to carry the story to you. During the vacation that fol- 
lowed that term, while Ransom was at home, I wrote a 
whimpering, unmanly letter on my typewriter, wording 
it as if it had been composed by Ransom ; then I signed 
his name to it, and posted it at Banford, knowing that 
it was the town to which he often went." 

Both Carrie and Leroy started at this revelation, 
and the speaker looked up at them in distress. 

"Oh ! I have been wicked," he continued. "I haven't 
told you all. It was I who had that (paragraph inserted 
in the newspaper about your engagement and prospective 
marriage to an alumnus of the college. I thought it 
would put an end to Ransom's love for you ; and to make 
sure of its having that effect, I sent him a marked copy 
of the paper, and also persuaded a friend of mine to sec 
his brother Allan and confirm the falsehood. Nor is tlhat 
all. Hoping to turn you against Mr. Ransom, I had an 
offensive paragraph relating to his infidelity and moral 
character put into a daily newspaper, and took pains to 
have it widely circulated through the college, so that it 
would be sure to come to your notice, Carrie. Oh ! Fve 
been a malicious schemer, and have tried in many ways 
to injure you amd Ransom. I see now, as I look into the 
face of eternity, how base Fve been, and if I have any 
comfort, it is that my plotting has been foiled. I don't 
deserve mercy at your hands, but I can't endure the 
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thought of dying without knowing that you forgive mc 
If you will do so, I believe I can go in peace. Dear 
friends," he pleaded, "will you forgive me?" 

"We will ; we will freely," 4hey answered. 

"Heaven bless youi my dear, good friends. I fed 
that God will forgive me, too. Leroy, I can't tell you 
how much your prayers have done for me, since I've 
been on this sick bed. They helped me to see my duty 
clear and find my way to God. I shall soon go now. 
With God's forgiveness and yours, I can die in peace." 

He closed his eyes, and a happier look came into 
his poor, wan face. They stood by his bedside, holding 
his hands, their tears falling fast. He breathed more 
and more softly. The clock ticked on. That and the 
quick breathing of the dying man were the only sounds 
that broke the stillness of the room. 

"Good-by, Carrie; good-by, Ransom," he whis- 
pered, very softly, and at ten minutes before twelve he 
drew a long breath, and all was over. 

Carrie and Leroy walked together from, the room, 
talking tenderly of the dead. 

"I'm glad you were able to forgive him, Leroy," 
Carrie said. "Once you couldn't have done so." 

"There are many things possible now, Carrie, that 
were once beyond my strength," Leroy replied. "Haven't 
you been surprised yourself at the things you can do by 
God's grace?" 

"Yes; and they seem more wonderful as our lives 
draw closer to Him." 

"There was one thing in Sanderson's confession 
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that surprised me beyond measure — the (typewritten let- 
ter he spoke of, the one in which he forged my name. 
Did you ever receive such a letter?" 

"Yes, I received it only a day or two before your 
visit ;" and she told him about the letter, and how much 
it had influenced her decision, and promised that she 
would one day show it to him as a specimen of choice 
pessimistic literature. 

"Well, we will cherish no grudge against a dead 
man, even if he did cause us much sorrow," Leroy said 
gently. 

"No ; life is too s-hort to cherish ill will against either 
the living or the dead." 

She pressed his arm as she spoke, and both were 
conscious that their love was stronger and purer for the 
common bond that united them with their Lord. This 
sense of union grew clearer to them as the months 
passed in swift succession. No more quarrels or con- 
troversies marred their fellowship. Their unanimity of 
thought and interest made their meetings a constant 
delight. 

And how the time flew ! It was almost with a shock 
that they awoke to the fact that another Commencement 
season was at hand and that their happy college days 
were almost at an end. That was a notable Commence- 
ment week in the annals of old Norton Sidney College ; 
at least, that is what everybody says, for in the illus- 
trious graduating class of — no matter about the precise 
year — were enrolled that well known quartette, Francis 
Train, Henry Burt, Carrie West and Leroy Ransom. 
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One more simple scene must be described, and that 
only because it was characteristic. On Commencement 
Day, all the graduating theses having been delivered, 
Carrie and Leroy were strolling side by side down one of 
the broad walks of the old campus, carr)dng their di- 
plomas in their hands, when they met Professor Rich- 
land (smiling). This was the felicitous style of his 
greeting and farewell: 

"My dear children, I have decided to change my 
favorite quotation, to bring it up to date. It's getting 
a little antiquated. Instead of saying, as I formerly did, 
*Let them fight ! Let them fight it out !' I shall hereafter 
put it thus: 'All their warfare is now over; the olive 
branch is waving in the breezes, and peace has been 
permanently declared!' God bless you, my dear Carrie 
and Leroy! May He unite you in indissoluble bonds, 
and lift the light of His countenance upon you! Good- 
by." 

The Professor turned away with a broad and genial 
smile, but there was a suspicious dimness in his eyes. 
The young couple resumed their walk, feeling that a 
benediction rested upon them. 
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